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Mr FATitEB’e famUy namp V.'clng Pirrip, and my Christian name 
Philip, my Infant tongnp could make of both names noth ing longer 
or more explicit than Pip. So, I called myEclf Pip, and came to bo 
called Pip. 

1 give Pirrip n-s my father’s family iwmo, on the authority of his 
toml^tone and my sister — Mre. Joo Gnrgcry, who married the black- 
smith. As I never saw my father or my mother, and never saw any 
likeness of cither of them (for their dap wore long Iwforo the days of 
photographs), my first fancies regarding what tliey were like, were 
unreasonably derived from their tombetonea, Tho shapo of the letters 
on my father's, gave mo an odd idea that he was a square, stout, dark 
man. with curly blacl: fialr. From the charaotcr and turn of tho 
Inreription, “Ain Orjorgiina Wife of the Ahoref' I drew a childish 
concluBlon that my mother was freckled and sickly. To five little stone 
lozengee, each about a foot and a half long, whioh were arranged In 
a neat row beside their grave, and were sacred to tho memory cl five 
little brothers of mine — who gave op trying to get a living exceedingly 
early in that universal struggle — I am indebted for a belief I reli^ously 
entertained that they had all been l>om on their backs with their hands 
in their troupcr-pockctn, and had never taken them out In this state 
of oxistencr-. 

Ours was the marsh country, down by the river, within as the river 
wound, twerrty railoe of the sea. My first moot vivid and brood im- 
prKTslon of the Identity of things, aeomo to me to have been gained on 
a memorable niw aitemoon towards evening. At such a time I 
found out for oertaln, tliar. this bleak place overgrown with ncttice was 
the churchyard; and that Philip Pirrip, late of this parish, and also 
Oeorgiana wife of the aliove, were dead and buried; and that Alex- 
ander, Bartholomew, Alirnbam, Tobias, and P.ogcr, Infant children 
of (he aforcnald, were also dead and huried; and that tho dark flat 
MildemeAS I'eyond the churchyard, Intersected with dykea and mounds 
and gates, willi scattered cattle fec'iing on it, was tbs marshca; and 
that the low leaden lino l>eyond was the river; and that tho distant 
aavage lair from which tho wind was rushing was tho aen; and that 
the small bundle of shivers growing afraid of it all and beginning to 
cry, WB.S Pip. 

‘'Hold your nolacl” cried a terrible voice, as a man started np from 
among the graves at the side of the church porch. "Keep still, you 
little devil, or Pll cut your throat 1" 

A fearful man, all in coarse grey, with a great iron on bis leg. A 
man with no hat, and with broken shoes, and with an old rag tied 
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rOTind his henH. A man who had boon soaked In water, and smotbcrod 
in mild, and lamed by atones, and cot by (lintn, and stnng by nettloi, 
and tom by briam; who limped, and Bbivered, and glared and 
RTowlcdi and whoso teeth chattered to his head na ha seized mo by 
the chin. 

"Oh I Don’t cot my tlmoat, sir," I pleaded In tcmir, Tmy don t 
do It, sir." 

"Tell us vour name I" Raid the man. "Qnick! 

"rip, sir,'" 

"Onco more,” said the man, staring at mo. “Give it monthl” 

"Pip. Pip, air." 

"Show 11 ' where yon lire,” said the man. “Pint ont the place!” 

I pointc<l to wliero our villapo lay, on the flat In-shoro among tho 
aWer-treco and pollards, a milo or more from the church. 

Tlie man, after looking at me for a moment, turned mo opaide 
down, and emptied my pocketo. Them was nothing in them bnt n 
pitsec of bread. Wlicn tbe church came to itself — for ho was so sudden 
and strong that he made it go head orer heels boforo mo, and 1 saw 
tho sfccplo under my fact — when tho church camo to ftaelf, I say, I 
was seated on a liigh tombstone, trcmlrling, while ho ate tho hro.ad 
rarenonsiy, 

"Toil young dog," said the man, licking his lips, “what fat checks 
you ha’ got." 

I belloTO they were fat, though I was at that time under-siwd, for 
mr yeats, and not strong. 

’’■Dam me If I couldn’t e.at ’em." raid the man, with a threatening 
shako of his head, "and if I han’t half a mind to’tl" 

1 earnestly eicpreesed my hope tliat ho wouldn’t, and hold tighter 
to the loml/sltmo on which he had put mo; partly to keep myself 
upon it; partly, to keep myself from crying. 

“Now lookeo herol" said tho man. “Where’s your rnotherf" 

■niere, rirl" said I, 

lie started, made a short nin, and stopped and looked over his 
slieulder. 


"Tficrc, sirl" I timidiy explained. "Also Gcorgiana. That's mv 
ffiOllwr,” 

"Oh!’’ safd he. coming back, “And Is that your father alongcr 
your motherl" 

“Te*, sir," said I; "him too; late of this parish.” 

“Ifa!’’ ho muttered then, considering. “Who d’ye Jivo with — sup- 
posin’ jtm’re kindly let to lire, which I han't made op my mind 
about!" 

’Ify slater, sir — Sirs, Joe Gargery — wife of Joo Qareety, tho black- 
smith, sir," 

"Blacksmith, ch!" said ha. And looked down at fils leg. 

After darkly looking at his leg and at mo soTeral tiroto, ho camo 
cloaw to my tombstone, took me by both arms, and tilted mo back 
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M far M be could bold me; ro thnt bis rj-t-e loobrd most powrrfnllj* 
down into mine, nnd mine ioobed mo«t bclples<Iy up into his. 

"iVow Joobeo hcrv,” he suid, “the quwtion i>!'ing whether you’re 
to bo let to live. You Jaiow wlmt a file Is?" 

“Yeo, Eir.” 

“.(\nd voii know wbnt wittlce LsJ” 

“Yw, eir." 

After eecb question bo tilled me over a little more, ro m to give 
mo ft gre.oter senEO of hclpleasnoAS nnd danger. 

“You get mo ft file." lie tiltod me ngain, “And you get me wilfle?." 
He tilted me ng.iin. "You bring ’em both to me." Ho tilted mo ngnin. 
"Or I’ll liftve jour benrt nnd liver out" He tilted mo Bgnin. 

I wfta dre.adfully frightened, nnd co giddy that I clung to him with 
both hands, nnd said, "If you would kindly please to let mo keep 
upright, fiir, porhnjis I shouldn’t bo eick, nnd pcrlmps I could attend 
more," 

Ho gftvo mo ft most tnmendous dip nnd roll, no that the church 
jumped over ita own wcnther-cock. Then, he held me by tlie anna 
in nn upright position on the top of the stone, and went on in iheso 
fearful terms: — 

“You bring me, to-morrow morning early, Umt file and (hem 
T»ittlea. You bring the lot to me, at thnt old Battery over j'onder. 
You do it, and you never dare to say a word or dare to make a sign 
concerning your having seen such a person m me, or niij* pereon 
sumover, and you shnll he let to lire. You fail, or you go from my 
words in any partickJer, no matter how small it is, and your lie.art 
and your liver slmll bo tore out, roa-stod nnd ale. Xow, I ain’t nione, 
as you may think I am. There’s a young man hid with mo, in 
comparison with wJifch young nmn I am nn Angel. Thnt young man 
hears the words I speak. Thnt young man hn.s n secret way pecooliar 
to himself, of getting nt n boy, nnd nt his he.art, nnd nt his liver. It 
is in wftin for n Iwy to attempt to hide himself from that young man. 
A l>oy may lock his door, may bo wnnn in lied, may tuck himself 
up, may draw Uio clothoa over his head, may think himself com- 
fortable' and safe, but Uiat young man will softly creep nnd creep 
his way to him and fear him open, I am a keeping thnt young man 
from harming of you at tlie present moment, urith great dilliculty. I 
find it wery hard to hold that young man oil of your iaside. Now, 
what do you say!" 

I raid that I would get him the file, nnd I would get him what b.'oken 
bits of food I could, and I would come to him at tiie Battery, early In 
the morning. 

“Say, IjO^ strike you de-ad if you don’t I" said the m.aa 

I aaid so, and he took me down. 

“Now," he pun-ned, “you rrmeml>er what you’re imdertook, and 
yon rcmem!>cr that young man, and you gel ho.mel" 

“Goo-good-iiight, sir," I falte.eed. 
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Ml' Mt'Uli, Mot ,1(01 ()fti|-|.)v, Wftn looio diMi fnooiv yti-Mn oMi>v 
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ti.ij'Hi*ili.n dt»t *101 lotml Imiii )io.,tft.loft'<Jiir,;,..,y omity Imr |iy fmoil 
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Jo" n fnir min, wiUi cnrli of (lnx<>n linir on n/’li ^itfr of hti 
smwth fa'-o-, ntui with oyi'i of mirli n vfry untli'^jflryl lihio tljit thrv 
PfomiKl to fmvc Hoinrtinw pot mix*vl with thrir own whitofl. lit' was 
a niild, gfK>d-nntijn>fl, «wty;l-t''injy'rc<l, raiy-poinp, foolish, df*ir follow 
— a rKirt of Ifori'iil'fi In ntronirlh, ami also in wrjiknr!<tt. 

Jly flist^-r, Mrs. Jo<', with hliwk hnir anti oyc^, hfvl Bin:h a |iri-rr.iling 
rwlnort'i of flkin, that I Homnliin'M omtl to s\t)!JthT wht'f her it wn.s’ ponsihlo 
Bh<> •Wd.alKvJ hcTBolf with a nuttncg-pmt/?r itistnfwi of soap. Shn 
wan tall and bony, and nlmoil always wore o conrso apron, fastoncd 
over hor fignro I'chind with two loops, and having a srjuaro impn*,'!- 
nahlo hlh in front, that was stnnk full of pias and ncH-dhv?. She ina'lo 
It a powerful merit in herself, and a strong reproach ngaiast Jon, that 
nho wore this apron so much. Though I really eoo no rea.-K)n why sho 
should have worn it at all; or why, if she did wear it at all, sho should 
not have taken it off every day of her life. 

•Toe's forgo adjoinerf our hoiuv', which was a wooden hoiiso, ivs many 
of the dwellings in our country wore — most of them, at that time. 
When I ran home from the churchyard, the forgo was sliut up, and 
Joe was Kilting alone in the kitchen. Joe and 1 being fcllow- 
Buflerers, and having confidences as such, Joe imparted a confidence 
to me, the moment I mist'd Iho latch of tho door and pwped in nt 
him oiiposlto to it, sitting in the chimney-corner. 

“Mm. Joo has Ixsm out a dozen times, looldng for you, Pip. And 
she’s out now, making it a halter’s dozen.” 

"Is slief” 

“yTO, Pip,” said Joo; ‘‘and what’s worse, she’s got Tickler with 
her.” 

At this dismal intclligcnoe, I twisted the only’ button on my waist- 
coat round arid round, and looked in {meat deprossion at the fire. 
Tickler was a wax-ended jjieco of cane, worn smooth liy collision with 
ray tickled frame. 

"She sot down,” said Joe, “and she got up, and she made a grab 
nt Tickler, and she Uam-pngod out. Thai’s what she did,” said Joe, 
slowly clearing the fire Ix-twcon tho losvor bars with tho poker, and 
looking nt it; “filio Kam-pnged out, Pip.” 

“Jins she been gone long, Joo?” I always trcaK-d him ns a largir 
species of child, and as no more than my tsjuaL 

‘‘Well,” B.iid Joe, glancing up at the Dutch clock, ‘‘she’s I'orn cs 
tho Ram-page, this last spell, about five minutes, Pip. She's *; 
comingl Get behind the door, old chap, and have tho jaci-t-''"'' 
Ictwixt you.” 

1 look the Bxlvice. My sister, Mrs. Joe, throwing the door wifse^’ 
nrid finding nn obstruction l«7hind it, immc<l atcly divined 
and npjilif^ Tickler to its further investigation. ,Sho 
throwing mo— 1 often fcrved ns a connubial missile— «t 
glad to get hold of mo on any terms, passed mo on into tV ■' 

Rtid quietly fenced me up there with his great leg. 
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“Wboro bavo yon boon, you young monkey?” said Sfrs. J(h 
itnmping her foot, ‘Toll mo directly wbat you’ve boon doing to woa 
mo owoy with (rot end fright and worrit, or I’d have you out of tho 
Domor if you wan fifty Pips, and ho was five hundred Gargorys.” 

"I have only boon to tho ohuroliyard," said I, from my stool, oryin 
and rubbing mysolf. 

“Churohyard!” ropoatod my eifltor. “If it wam’t for mo you’ 
have boon to the churchyard long ago, and stayed there. Who brougb 
you up by hand?" 

"You did,” said I. 

“And why did I do it, I abould like to know?” exclaimed my sister. 

I wiiimpored, “I don’t know.” 

"/ don’tl” said my sintor. "I’d novor do it again! I know tha 
I may truly say I’ve novor bad this apron of mine oil, since bom yo 
wore. It’a bw! enough to bo a blacksmith’s wife (and him a Gargory 
without being your mother.” 

My thoughts strayed from that question os I looked disoonsolatol 
at tiio firo. For, tho fugitive out on tho mnmhos with tho ironed lo( 
tho mystoriouB young man, tho lilo, tho foo<l, and tho dreadful plodp 
I was under to commit a larceny on those slicUcring promises, roi 
before mo in the avenging coals. 

"nabl” said Mrs. Joe, restoring Tioldor to his station. "Clnircl 
yard, indeed ! You may wol! say churchyard, you two.” One of u 
by-t!io-byo, Iiad not said it at all, "you'll drive me to the ohurohyai 
betwixt you, one of these days, and oil, a pr-r-rocious pair you’d I 
without mol” 

As alio applied liorsolf to sot tho tea-things, Joe peeped down i 
mo over his leg, as if ho wore mentally casting mo and bimBoU U] 
and calculating wliat kind of pair rvo practically should make, iindi 
tho grievous circumstances foreshadowed. After that, ho sat fcolir 
his right-eido flaxen curls and whiskor, and following Mrs. Joo nboi 
with his hluo oyca, ns his manner always was at squally times. 

My sister bad a tronobant way of cutting our bread-and-butter fi 
US, that never varied. Firat, witli her loft hand she jammed tho loi 
hard and fast against her bill — wboio it somotimes got a pin into i 
and somotimes a noedio, which wo afterwards got into our mouth 
Tiicn she took some butter (not too much) on a Itnifo and spread 
on the ionf, in an npolbocary kind of way, ns if sho wore making 
plaister— -nsing both sides of tho knifo witli a slapping dexterity, ar 
trimming and moulding tho butter off round tiio crust. TJicn, si 
gave tho knifo a final smart wipe on tho edge of tho plaister, nr 
then sawed » very thick round off tho loaf: which slm finally, liofo 
Bopntating from the loaf, bowed into two halves, of which Joo gi 
one, and I tho other. 

On tiio present occasion, though I was hungry, I dared not cat a 
bIIoo. I felt that I must bavo somotbing in reserve for my drcadfi 
acquaintance, and his ally tho still more dreadful young man. 
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fcneir Mrs. Joe’s housekeeping to be of the strictest kind, n-ud that 
my larcenous researches might find nothing available in the safe. 
Therefore, I resolved to put my hunk of bread-and-butter- dorm the 
leg of my trousers. 

It \raB Christmas Eve, and I had to stir the pudding for next day, 
•ffith a copper-stick, from seven to eight by the Dutch clock. I tri^ 
it Tvith the load upon my leg (and that made me think afresh of the 
man ivith the load on his leg), and found the tendency of exercise to 
bring the bread-and-butter out at my ankle, quite unmanageable. 
Happily I slipped array, and deposited that part of my consdenoe 
in my garret bairoom. 

‘Hark!” said I, -when I had done my stirring, and vas taking a 
final rrarm in the chimney-corner before being sent up to bed; 
that great guns, Joe?” 

“Ah!” said Joe. “There’s another convict ofi.” 

“What does that mean, Joe!” said L 

Mrs. Joe, vho always took explanations upon herself, said snap- 
pishly, “Escaped. Escaped.” Administering the definition like Tar- 
water. 

“Mrs. Joe,” said I, as a last r^ort, ‘T should like to know — if yon 
wouldn’t much mind — ^where the firing cornea from?” 

“Lord bless the boy!” exclaimed my sister, as if she didn’t quite 
mean that, but rather the contrary. ‘Trom the Hulks!” 

“Oh-h!” said I, looking at Joe. ‘Hulks!” 

Joe gave me a reproachful cough, as much as to say, “WeD, I told 
you so.” 

“And please what’s Hulks?” said L 

“That’s the way with this boy!” exclaimed my sister, poin&ig 
me out with her needle and thread, and shaking her head at me. 
“■Answer him one question, and he’ll ask you a dozen directly. Hulks 
are prison-shijB, right ’cross th’ meshes.” We always used that name 
for marshes in our country. 

I was never allowed a candle to light me to bed, and, as I went 
njEtairs in the dark, with my head tingling — ^from Mrs. Jos’s thimble 
having played the tambourine upon it, to accompany her last words — 
I felt fearfully sensible of the great convenience that the hulks were 
handy for me. I was clearly on my way there. 

If I slept at all that night, it was only to imagine myself drifting 
down the river on a strong spring-tide, to the Hulks; a ghostly pirate 
calling out to me thronuh a speaking-trumpet, as I passed the gibbet- 
stafion, that I had better come ashore and be hanged at once, and 
not put it oS. I was afraid to sleep, even if I had been inclined, 
for 1 knew that at the first faint dawn of morning I must rob toe 
pantry. There was no doing it in the night, for there was n o ge ttog 
a light- by easy friction then; to have got one, I must have s Creek it 
out of flint and steel, and have made a noise like the very pirate mmseli 
rattling his chains. 



GBEAT E3TEOTATI0KS 

“Where have you been, you young monkey?” said Mrs. Joe, 
Btemping her foot. ‘TeU me directly vrhat you’ve been doing to wear 
me away with fret and fright and worrit, or Td have yon out of that 
comer if yon was fifty Pips, and he was five hundred Gaigerya. 

“I have only been to the churchyard,” said I, from my stool, crying 
and rubbing myself. 

“Churchyard 1” repeated my sister. “li it warn t for me youd 
have been to the ohnrohyard long ago, and stayed there. Who brought 
you up by hand?” 

“You &d," said L 

“And why did 1 do it, I should like to know?” exclaimed my sister. 

I whimpered, “1 don’t know.” 

“/ don’t!” said my sister. ‘Td never do it again! I know that. 
I may truly say Pve never had this apron of mine oS, since bom you 
were. It’s bad enough to be a blacksmith’s wile (and him a Gargery), 
without being your mother.” 

My thoughts strayed from that question as I looked disconsolately 
at the fire. For, the fugitive out on the marshes with the ironed leg, 
the mysterious young man, the file, the food, and the dreadful pledge 
I was under to commit a larceny on those sheltering premises, rose 
before me in the avenging coals. 

“Hah!" said Mrs, Joe, restoring Holder to his station. “Church- 
yard, indeed 1 Yon may well say churchyard, you two.” One of us, 
by-the-bye, bad not said it at all. “You’ll drive me to the churchyard 
betwixt you, one of these days, and oh, a pr-r-reoions pair you’d be 
without me!” 

As she applied hersel! to set the tea-things, Joe peeped down a1 
me over his leg, as if he were mentally casting me and himself np 
and calculating what kind of pair we practically sbonld make, undei 
the grievous circumstances foreshadowed. After that, he sat feelinj 
his right-side flaxen curls and wlnsker, and following Mrs. Joe aboni 
with his blue eyes, as his manner always was at squally times. 

My sister had a trenchant way of cutting our breaid-and-butter foi 
us, that never varied. lirst, with her left hand she jammed the loa: 
hard and fast against her bib — where it sometimes got a pin into it 
and sometimes a needle, which we afterwards got into our mouths 
Then she took some butter (not too much) on a knife and spread i 
on the loaf, in an apothecary kind of way, as if she were making t 
plaister — using both sides of the knife with a slapping dexterity, ant 
trimming and moulding the butter o2 round the crust. Then, shi 
gave the knife a final smart wipe on the edge of the plaister, ant 
tiien sawed a very thick round oS the loaf: which she finally, befon 
separating from the loaf, hewed into two halves, of which Joe gof 
one, and I the other. 

On the present occasion, though I was hungry, I dared not eat mj 
slice. I felt that 1 must have something in reserve for my dreadfu 
acquaintance, and his ally the still more dreadful young man. I 
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knew Mrs, Joe’s housekeeping to be of the strictest kind, and that 
my larcenous researches might find nothing available in the safe. 
Therefore, I resolved to put my hunk of breod-and-butter dorm the 
leg of my trousers. 

It was Christmas Eve, and I had to stir the pudding for next day, 
with a copper-stick, from seven to eight by the Dutch clock. 1 tried 
it with the load upon my leg (and that made me think afresh of the 
man with the load on his leg), and found the tendency of exercise to 
bring the bread-and-butter out at my ankle, quite unmanageable. 
Happily I slipped away, and deposited that part of my conscience 
in m-y garret bedroom. 

“Hark I” said I, when I had done my stirring, and was taking a 
final warm in the chimney-corner before being sent up to bed; “wna 
that great guns, Joe?” 

“Ahl” said Joe. “There’s another conwict o5.” 

“What does that mean, Joe?” said L 

Mrs. Joe, who always took explanations npon herself, said snap- 
pishly, “Escaped. Escaped.” Administering the definition like Tar- 
water. 

“Mrs. Joe,” said I, as a last resort, “I should like to know — if yon 
wouldn’t much mind — where the firing comes from?” 

“Lord bless the boy!” exclaimed my sister, ns if she didn’t quite 
mean that, but rather the contrary. “From the Hulks I” 

“Oh-hl” said I, looking at Joe. “Hulks!” 

Joe gave me a reproachful cough, as much as to say, “Well, I told 
you so.” 

“And please what’s Hulks?” said L 

“That’s the way with this boy!” exclaimed my sister, pointing 
me out with her needle and thread, and shaking her head at mo. 
“Answer him one question, and he’ll ask you a dozen directly. Hulks 
are prison-shijw, right ’cross th’ meshes.” We always used that name 
for marshes in our country. 

I was never allowed a candle to fight me to bed, and, as I went 
upstairs in the dark, with my head tingling — from Mrs. Joe’s thimble 
having played the tambourine upon it, to accompany her last words — 
I felt fearfully sensible of the great convem'onco that the hulks were 
handy for mo. I was clearly on my way there. 

If I slept at all that m'ght, it was only to imagine myself drifting 
down the river on a strung spring-tide, to the Hulks; a ghostly pirate 
calling out to me through a speaking-trumpet, as I passed the gibbet 
station, that I had better come ashore and be hanged at once, and 
not put it ofi. I was afraid to sleep, even if I hod been inclined, 
for I knew that at the first faint dawn of morning I must rob the 
pantry. There was no doing it in the night, for there was no getting 
a light by easy friction then; to have got one, I must have strock Jt 
out of flint and steel, and have made a noise like the veiy pirate himsoli 
rattling his chains. 



OEEAT EXPECTAUOHS 

As soon as the great blact velvet pall outside my little -wiadow 
as shot with grey, I got up and went downstairs; every board upon 
le way, and every crack in every board, calling after me, “Stop 
liofl” and “Get up, Mrs. Joel’’ In the pantry, which was far more 
anndantly supplied than usual, owing to the season, I was very 
inch alarmed by a hare hanging up by the heels, whom I rather 
longht I caught, when my book was half turned, winking. I had 

0 time for verification, no time for selection, no time for anything, 
)r I had no time to spare. I stole some bread, some rind of cheese, 
bout half a jar of mincemeat (which I tied up in my pooket-hand- 
erohief with my last lught’s slice), some brandy from a stone bottle 
which I decanted into a gloss bottle I had secretly used for maWng 
hat intoxicating-fiuid, Spanish-liqnorice-water, up in my room; dilut- 
ig the stone bottle from a jug in the kitchen cupboard), a meat bone 
rith very little on it, and a beautiful round compact pork pie. I was 
loarly going away without the pork pie, but I was tempted to mount 
ipon a shelf, to look what it was that was put away so carefully in 

1 covered earthenware dish in a comer, and I found it was the pie, 
md I took it, in the hope that it was not intended for early use, and 
jould not be missed for some time. 

There was a door in the kitchen communicating with the forgo; I 
mlocked and unbolted that door, and got a file from among Joe’s 
iools. Then I put the fastenings as I had found them, opened the 
loot at which I had entered when I ran home last night, shut it, and 
•an for the misty marshes. 


CHAPTEB 3 

It was a rimy morning, and very damp. I had seen the damp 
lying on the outside of my little window, as if , some goblin had 
teen crying there all night, and using the vrindow for a pooket-hand- 
ierohief. Now I saw the damp lying on the bare hedges and spare 
jrass, like a courser sort of spiders’ webs; hanging itself from twig 
:o twig and blade to blade. On every rail and gate, wet lay clammy, 
snd the marsh-mist was so thick, that the wooden finger on the post 
hreoting people to our village — a direction which they never accepted 
'or they never came there — ^waa invisible to me until I waa quite 
slose under it. Then, as I looked up at it, while it dripped, it seemed 
o my oppressed conscience like o phantom devoting me to the 
lulks. 

All this time I waa getting on towards the river; but however fast 
: went, I couldn’t warm my feet, to which the damp cold seemed 
iveted, as the iron was riveted to the leg of the man I was running 
o meet. I knew my way to the Battery, pretty straight, for I had 
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been down there on a Sunday with Joe, and Joo, Bitting on an old 
gun, had told me that when I was ’prentice to him, regularly bound, 
wo would have such Larks there! However, in the confusion of the 
mist, I foTmd myself at last too far to the right, and consequently 
had to try back along the rivor-Bide, on the bank of loose stonee above 
the mud and the stakes that staked the tide out. Making my way 
along here with all dispatch, I had just crossed a ditch which I know 
to be very near the Battery, and had just Bcramblod up the mound 
beyond the ditch, when I eaw the man sitting before mo. His back 
was towards mo, and ho had his arms folded, and was nodding forward, 
heavy with sleep. 

I thought he wonld be more glad if I came upon him with his 
breakfast, in that unexpected manner, so I went forward softly and 
touched him on the shoulder. He instantly jumped np, and it was 
not the same man, but another man! 

And yet this man was dressed in coarse grey too, and had a great 
iron on his leg, and was lame, and hoarse, and cold, and was every- 
thing that the other man was; except that he had not the same face, 
and had a flat, broad-brimmed, low crowned felt hat on. All this I 
saw in a moment, for I hod only a moment to see it in: he swore an 
oath at mo, made a hit at me — it was a rotmd, weak blow that missed 
mo and almost knocked himself down, for it made him stumble — 
and then ho ran into the mist, stumbling twice as he went, and I lost 
him. 

“It’s the young man!” I thought, feeling my heart shoot as I 
identified him. I dare say I shoMd have felt a pain in my liver, 
too, if I had known where it was. 

I was soon at the Battery, after that, and there was the right man — 
hugging himself and limping to and fro, as if he hod never all night 
left o5 hugging and limping — waiting for me. He was awfully cold, 
to be sure. I half expected to see him drop down before my face 
and die of deadly coli His eyes looked so awfully hungry, too, that 
when I handed him the file and he laid it down on the grass, it 
occurred to me that he would have tried to oat it, if he had not seen 
my bundle. Ho did not turn me upside down this time, to get at what 
I had, but loft me right side upwards while I opened the bundle and 
emptied my pockets. 

“What’s in the bottle, boy!” said he. 

“Brandy,” said 1. 

He was already handing mincemeat down his throat in the most 
curious maimer — more Uke a man who was putting it away some- 
where in a violent hurry, than a man who was eating it — but he left 
oS to take some of the liquor. He shivered all the while so violently, 
that it was quite as much as he could do to keep the neck of the bottle 
between his teeth, without biting it ofi. 

"I think you have got the ague,” said 1. 

*Tm much of your opinion, boy,” said he. 
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"It's bad about here," I told him. ‘You’ve been lying out on the 
meahee, and they’re dreadful aguish. Bheumatio too.” 

‘Til eat my breakfast afore they’re the death of me," said he. ‘Td 
do that if I going to be strong up to that there gallovra as there 
is over there, directly afterwards. FH best the shiveta so far, /’ll bet 
yon.” 

He was gobbling mincemeat, meat bone, bread, cheese, and pork 
pie, all at once: staring distrustfully while he did so at the mist all 
round us, and often stopping — even stopping Ms jaws — to listen. Some 
real or fancied sound, some clink upon the river or breathing of beast 
upon the marsh, now gave him a start, and he said, suddenly: — 

‘You’re not a deceiving imp? You brought no one with you?” 

“No, sirl No!” 

“Nor giv’ no one the office to follow yon?" 

“No!” 

“Well," said he, “I beh'eve yon. You’d be but a fierce young hound 
indeed, if at yonr time of life you could help to teint a wretched war- 
mint, himted as near death and dunghiU as this poor wretched 
wannint is!” 

Something clicked in bis throat as if he had works in him like a 
clock, and was going to strike. And he smeared his ragged rough 
sleeve over his eyes. 

Pitying his desolation, and watching him as he gradually settled 
down upon the pie, I made bold to say, ‘T am glad you enjoy it." 

“Did you speak?” 

“I said, I was glad yon enjoyed it.” 

“Thankee, my boy. I do.” 

I had often watched a large dog of ours eating his food, and I now 
noticed a decided similarity between the dog’s way of eating and the 
man’s. The man took strong sharp sudden bites, just like the dog. 
He swallowed, or rather snapped up, every mouthful, too soon and 
too fast, and he looked sideways here and there while he ate, as if 
he thought there was danger in every direction of somebody’s cominv 
to take the pie away. He was altogether too unsettled in his minH 
over it, to appreciate it comfortably, I thought, or to have anybody 
to dine with him, vdthout making a chop with his jaws at the visitor. 
In ail of which particulara he was very like the dog. 

“I am afraid yon won’t leave any of it for him," said I, timidly; 
after a silence during which I had hesitated as to the politen^ of 
making the remark. “There’s no more to be got where that came 
tom.” It was the certainty of this fact that impelled me to offer the 


“Iteave any for him? Who’s him?" said my friend, stoppinc in his 
cranching of pie-crust. ° 

imyou^ man- That you spoke of. That was hid with you.” 

Oh, ah!’ he returned, with something like a gruff IsueL “Him? 
Yes, yes! He don’t want no wittlee.” * 
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“I thought ho looked as if ho did,” said L 

Tho man stopped eating, and regarded me ■with tho keenest somtiny 
and the greatest surprise. 

“Looked? When?” 

“Just now.” 

“Where?” 

“Yonder,” said I, pointing; “over there, whore I found him nodding 
asleep, and thought it was you.” 

He held mo by tho collar, and stared at me so, that I began to think 
his first idea about cutting my throat had revived. 

“Dressed like yon, you know, only with a hat,” I explained, 
trembling; “and — and” — I was very anxious to put this delicately— 
“and with — the same reason for wanting to borrow a file. Didn’t you 
hear the cannon lost night?” 

“Then, there was firing!" he said to himself. 

“I wonder yon shouldn’t have been sure of that,” I returned, “for 
we heard it up at home, and that’s further away, and wo wore shut 
in besides,” 

“Why, see now!” said he. “When a man’s alone on these flats, 
with a light head and a light stomach, perishing of cold and wont, 
he hears nothin’ all night, but guns firing, and voices calling. Hears? 
Ho sees the soldiers, with their red coats lighted up by the torches 
carried afore, closing in round him. Hears his number called, hears, 
himself challenged, hoars the rattle of the muskets, hears tho orders 
‘Make ready 1 Present I Cover him steady, monl’ and is laid bands 
on — and there’s nothin’ 1 Why, if I see one pursuing party last 
night — coming up in order. Damn ’em, ■with their tramp, tramp — I 
see a hundred. And os to firingl Why, I see the mist shake ■with 
the cannon, arter it ■was broad day. — ^But this man;” ho had said 
all tho rest as if ho had forgotten my being there; “did yon notice 
anything in him?” 

“He had a badly bruised face,” said I, recalling what I hardly 
knew I knew. 

“Not here?” exclaimed the man, strildng his left check mercilessly 
with tho flat of his hand. 

“Yes, there!” 

“Where is he?” He crammed what little food was left, mte the 
breast of his grey jacket. “Show me the way ho went. Fll pull him 
down, like a bloodhound. Curse this iron on my sore leg! Give us 


hold of the file, boy.” . •, j ,v,.n 

I Indicated in what direction the mist had shrondM tho oth ^ 
and he looked up at it for an instant. But ho vm down on tee ^ 
wet grass, filing at his iron like a madman, and 
minding his own leg, which had an old chafe upon , .. ’ 

but ^ch he handl^ as roughly as if it had no ^ 

tho file. I was very much afraid of ^ 

worked himaolf into this fierce hurry, and I 
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afraid of keepmg away from home any longer. I told him I must | 
but he took no notice, so I thought the best thing 1 oould do was 
Blip off. The last I saw of him, his head was bent over bis knee _a 
he was working hard at his fetter, muttering impatient impreoatir 
at it and his leg. The last I heard of him, I stopped in the mist 
listen, and the ffle was still going. 


CHAPTEB 4 

I EUiiT expected to find a Constable in the fcitohen, waiting 
take me np. But not only was there no Constable there, but 
discovery had yet been made of the robbery. Mrs. Joe was p; 
digionsly busy in getting the house ready for the festivities of the d 
and Joe had been put upon the kitchen door-step to keep him out 
the dust-pan — an article into which his destiny always led him, sooi 
or later, when my sister was vigorously reaping the floors of 1 
establishment. 

“And where the deuce ha’ pent been?” was Mrs. Joe’s Christa 
salutation, when I and my conscienoe showed ourselves. 

I said I had been down to hear the Carols. “Ah! well!” obsoni 
Mrs. Joe. “You might ha’ done worse.” Not a doubt of that, I thoug 

“Perhaps if I wam’t a blacksmith’s wife, and (what’s the sa 
thing) a slave with her apron never oS, I should have been to hi 
the Carols," said Mrs. Joe. ‘Tm rather partial to Carols myself, a 
that’s the best of reasons for my never hearing any.” 

Joe, who had ventured into the kitchen after me as the dnst-j 
had retired before us, drew the back of his hand across his nose w 
a oonoiliatoty air, when Mrs. Joe darted a look at him, and, wl 
her eyes were withdrawn, secretly crossed his two forefingers, s 
exhibited them to me, as our token that Mis. Joe was in a or 
temper. This was so much her normal state, that Joe and I wo’ 
often, for weeks together, be, os to our ^gers, like monmnen 
CrusadeiB as to their legs. 

We were to have a superb dinner, consisting of a leg of pick 
pork and greens, and a pair of roast staffed fowk A handsome min 
pie had b^n made yesterday morning (which scoonnted for the min 
meat not being missed), and the pudding was slresdy on the h 
These extensive arrangements occasioned ns to be out ofl once 
monlonsly in respect of breakfast; “for I ain’t,” said Mrs. Joe, 
ain’t a-going to have no formal cramming and busting and wash 
np now, with what Pvb got before me, I promise you!” 

Mr, Wopsle, the dark at church, was to dine with ns; and ] 
Hubble, the wheelwright, and Mrs. Hubble; and Unde Pumbleohc 
(•Toe’s unde, but M«. Joe appropriated him), who was a well-tO' 
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oorn-obandler in tho nearest town, and drove his own obaiso-cart. The 
dinner hour waa half-past one. 

Tho time camo, without bringing with it any relief to my foelingn, 
and the company came. Mr. Wopalo, united to a Roman nose and 
a large Bhinlng bald forehead, had a deep voice which he waa un- 
commonly proud of; Indeed It was understood among his acquain- 
tance that if yon could only give him his head, ho would read tho 
clergyman into fits; he himself confessed that if tho Church waa “thrown 
open,” meaning to competition, he wonld not despair of making hi* 
mark In it. The Church not being “thrown open,” he was, as I have 
said, our clerk. But he punished the Amena tremendously; and when 
he gave out the psalm — always giving the whole verse — he looked 
all round the congregation first, as much as to say, “Fou have heard 
our friend overhead; oblige me with your opinion of this stylo 1” 

I opened the door to the company — ^making believe that it was a 
habit of ours to open that door — and I opened it first to Mr. Wopalo, 
next to Mr. and Mrs. Hubble, and lost of all to Uncle Pomblochook. 
N.B. I was not allowed to call him undo, under the severest penalties. 

“Mrs. Joe,” said Undo Pumbleohook; a large hard-breathing middle- 
aged slow man, with a mouth like a fish, dull staring eyes, and sandy 
hair standing upright on his head, so that ho looked as if he had just 
been all but chokfSf, and had that moment oome to; “I have brought 
you as the compliments of the season — I have brought yon. Mum, a 
bottle of sherry wine — and I have brought you, Mum, a bottle of port 
wine.” 


Every Christmos Day he presented himself, as a profound novelty, 
with exactly tho same words, and carrying the two bottles like dumb- 
bells. Ever}' Christmas Day, Mrs. Joe replied, r.s she now replied, 
“Oh, Un — de Pura — bio — chookJ This is kind!” Every Cbristma* 
Day he retorted, as ho now retorted, “It’s no more than your merits. 
And now are you oil bobbish, and how’s Sixpennorth of halfpence?” 
meaning mo. 

We dined on these oocaeions in the kitchen and adjourned, for tho 
nuts and oranges and apples, to the parlour; which was a change 
very like Joe’s change from his working dothea to his Sunday dress. 
My sister waa imcommonly lively on the present occasion, and indeed 
was generally more gracious in tho sodety of Mrs. Hubble than in 
other company. I remember Mrs. Hubble as a little curly sharp- 
edged person in sky-blue, who held a conventionally juvenile position 
becanse she had married Mr. Hubble — don’t know at 
period — when she was much younger than be. I remember Mr. Hu 'tile 
as a tough high-shouldered stooping old man, of a sawdusty fnigrance, 
with his legs extraordinarily wide apart: so that in my a ort 
always saw some miles of open country between them w en 


I should hrjvc ^ 

hadn’t robbed the pantr^, in a faisc posrUon. Mot because I wa. 
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Bflnoezed in nt an acuto angle of the table-cloth, with the table in my 
ohcet, and the Pumbleohookian elbow in my eye, nor becanso I wa* 
not allowed to speak (I didn’t want to speak), nor beoauso I was 
regaled with the scaly tips of the drumstickB of the fowls, and with 
those obscure comers of pork of which the pig, when living, bad had 
the least reason to be vain. No; I ehould not have minded that if they 
would only have left mo alone. But they wouldn't leave me alone, 
They aoemed to think the opportunity lost, if they failed to point 
the oonvoraation at me, every now and then, and stick the point into 
me. I might have boon an unfortunate little bull in a Spanish arena, 
I got so BHiartingly touched up by these moral goads. 

It began the moment we sat down to dinner. Mr. Wopsle said grace 
with theatrical declamation — ns it now appears to mo, something like 
a religions cross of the Ghost in Hamlet with Eiobard the Third — and 
ended with the very proper aspiration that wo might bo truly grateful. 
Upon which my sister fixed mo with her eye, and said, in a low 
reproachful voice, “Do you hoar thatl Be grateful.” 

“Espooiaily," said 1&. Bumblochook, “bo grateful, boy, to them 
which brought you np by hand.” 

Mrs, Hubble shook her bead, and contemplating mo with a mournful 
presentiment that I should come to no good, asked, “Why is it that the 
young are never grateful?” This moral mystery seemed too much foi 
the company until Mr. Hubble tersely solved it by saying, “Natorally 
wicious." Everybody then murmured “True!” and looked at me fn 
B particularly unpleasant and personal manner, 

Joe’s station and influence wore something feebler (if possible) when 
there was company, than when there was none. But be always aided 
and comforted me when ho could, in some way of his own, and he 
always did so at dinner-time by giving mo gravy, if there wore any. 
Tliero being plenty of gravy to-day, Joe spooned into my plate, at 
this point, about half a pint. 

A little later on in the dinner, Mr. Wopsle reviewed the sermon with 
some severity, and intimated — in the usual hypothetical case of the 
Church being “thrown open” — ^what kind of sermon he would have 
given thorn. After favouring them with some heads of that discourse, 
ho remarked that ho considered the subject of tho day’s homily, ill- 
ohoson; which was tho less excusable, ho added, when there wore so 
many subjects “going about.” 

“True again,” said Uncle Pumblechook. “You’ve hit it, sir 1 Plenty 
of subjects going about, for them that know how to put salt upon their 
tails. That’s what’s wanted. A man needn’t go far to find a 
subjoot, if he’s ready with his salt-box.” Mr. Pumblechook added, 
after a abort interval of reflection, “Look at Pork alone. There’s a 
subject I If you want a subject, look at Pork I” 

“Have a little brandy, uncle,” said my sister. 

0 beavens, it had come ot loatl He would find it was weak, 
bo would say it was weak, and I was lost! I held tight to the leg 
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of tho table, under the cloth, with both hands, and awaited my 
fato. 

My sister went for the stone bottle, came back with tho stone bottle, 
and poured his brandy out: no one else taking any. The wretched 
man trifled with his glass — took it up, looked at it through tho light, 
put it down — prolonged my misery. All this time ilrs. Joe and Joe 
were briskly clearing tho table for the pie and pudding. 

I couldn’t keep my eyes oC him. Always holding tight by tho leg 
of tho table with my hands and feet, I saw the miserable creature finger 
his glass playfully, take it up, smile, throw his head back, and drink 
the brandy ofi. Instantly afterwards, tho company were seized with 
unspeakable consternation, owing to his springing to his feet, turning 
round several times in an appalling spasmodio whooping-cough dance, 
and rushing out at tho door; he then became visible through the win- 
dow, violently plunging and expectorating, making tho most hideous 
faces, and apparently out of his mind. 

I held on tight, while Mrs. Joe and Joe ran to him. I didn’t know 
how I had done it, but I had no doubt I had murdered him somehow. 
In my dreadful situation, it was a relief when he was brought back, 
and, surveying the company all round as if they had disagreed with 
him, sank down into his chair with the one significant gasp, “Tarl” 

I had filled up tho bottle from the tar-water jug. I knew ho would 
bo worse by-and-by. I moved tho table, like a Medium of the present 
day, by the vigour of my unseen hold upon it. 

“Tarl” said my sister, in amazement. “Why, how ever could Tor 
come there?” 

But Uncle Pumblechook, who was omnipotent in that kitchen, 
wouldn’t hear the word, wouldn’t hear of the subject, imperiously 
waved it all away with his hand, and asked for hot gin-and-water. 
My sister, who hod begun to bo alarmingly meditative, had to employ 
herself actively in getting tho gin, the hot water, the sugar, and the 
lemon-peel, and mixing them. For tho time at least, I was saved. I 
still hold on to the leg of the table, but clutched it now with tho fervour 
of gratitude. 

By degrees, I became calm enough to release my grasp, and partake 
of pudding. Mr. Pumblechook partook of pudding. All partook of 
pudding. Tho course terminated, and Mr. Pumblechook had be^n 
to beam under the gonial influence of gin-and-watcr. I began to think 
I should got over the day, when my sister said to Joe, “Clean platee 
—cold.” 

I clutched the leg of the table again immediately, and pressed It 
to my bosom os if it had been the companion of my youth and friend 
of my soul. I foresaw what was coming, and I felt that this time I 

really was gone. _ • t, i, 

“You must taste,” said my sister, addressing tho gucste ■vnth nw 
best grace. “You must taste, to finish with, such a doUghtful an 
delicious present of Uncle Ihrmblochook’s!” 
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squeezed m at an acute angle of the table-cloth, uith the table in my 
chest, and the Pumblechoolrian elbow in my eye, nor because I was 
not allowed to speak (I didn’t want to speak), nor because I was 
regaled with the scaly tips of the drumsticks of the fowls, and with 
those obscure comers of pork of which the pig, when living, had had 
the least reason to be vain. No; I should not have minded that if they 
would only have left me alone. But they wouldn’t leave me alone. 
They seemed to think the opportunity lost, if they failed to point 
the oonversation at me, every now and then, and stick the point into 
me. I might have been an imfortunate little bull in a Spanish arena, 
I got so smartingly touched up by these moral goads. 

It began the moment we sat down to dinner, Mr. Wopsle said grace 
with theatrical declamation — as it now appears to me, something like 
a religious cross of the Ghost in Hamlet with Richard the Third — and 
ended with the very proper aspiration that we might be truly grateful. 
Upon which my sister fixed mo with her eye, and said, in a low 
reproachful voice, “Do yon hear that? Be grateful.” 

“Eapeoially,” said Mr. Pumblechook, “be grateful, boy, to them 
which brought you up by hand.” 

Mrs. Hubble shook her head, and contemplating me with a mournful 
presentiment that I should come to no good, asked, “Why is it that the 
young are never gratefuil” This moral mystery seemed too much for 
the company until Mr. Hubble tersely solved it by saying, “Naterally 
wioious,” Everybody then murmured “True!” and looked at me in 
a particularly unpleasant and personal manner. 

Joe’s station and influence were something feebler (if possible) when 
there was company, than when there was none. But he always aided 
and comforted me when he could, in some way of his own, and he 
always did so at dinner-time by giving me gravy, if there were any. 
There being plenty of gravy to-day, Joe spooned into my plate, at 
this point, about half a pint. 

A little later on in the dinner, Mr. Wopsle reviewed the sermon with 
some severity, and intimated — in the usual hypothetical case of the 
Cfburoh being “thrown open” — what Idnd of sermon he would have 
given them. After favouring them iirith some heads of that discourse, 
he remarked that he considered the subject of the day’s homily, ill- 
chosen; which was the less excusable, he added, when there were so 
many subjects “going about” 

“True again,” said Uncle Pumblechook. “You’ve hit it, air! Plenty 
of snbjeoto going about, for them that know how to put salt upon their 
tails. That’s what’s wanted. A man needn’t go far to find a 
subject, if he’s ready with his salt-box.” hfr. Pumblechook added, 
after a short interval of reflection, “Look at Pork alone. There’s a 
subject! If you want a subject, look at Pork!” 

“Have a Uttie brandy, uncle,” said my sister. 

0 heavens, it had come at last! He would find it was weak, 
he would say it was weak, and I was lost! 1 held tight to the leg 
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of the table, under the cloth, Trith . both hands, and aTraited my 
fate. 

My Bister trent for the stone bottle, came "back -srith the stone bottle, 
and poured his brandy out: no one else taking any. The ■trretched 
man trifled ■B’ith his glass — took it up, looked at it through the light, 
put it down — prolonged my misery. All this time iirs. Joe and Joe 
were briskly clearing the table for the pie and pudding. 

I couldn’t keep my eyes off him. Always holding tight by the leg 
of the table with my hands and feet, I saw the miserable creature finger 
his glass playfully, take it up, smile, throw his head back, and drink 
the brandy off. Instantly afterward, the company were seized with 
unspeakable consternation, owing to his springing to his feet, turning 
round several times in an appaUing spasmodic whooping-cough dance, 
and rushing out at the door; he then became visible through the win- 
dow, violently plunging and expectorating, making the most hideous 
faces, and apparently out of his mind. 

I held on tight, while Mrs. Joe and Joe ran to him. I didn’t know 
how I had done it, hut I had no doubt I had murdered him somehow. 
In my dreadful situation, it was a relief when he was brought back, 
and, surveying the company all round as if (hey had disagreed with 
him, sank down into his chair with the one significant gasp, ‘Tar!” 

I had filled up the bottle from the tar-water jug. I knew ho would 
bo worse by-and-by. I moved the table, like a M^um of the present 
day, by the vigour of my unseen hold upon it. 

“Tar!” said my sister, in amazement. “Why, how ever could Tar 
come there?” 

But Uncle Pumblecbook, who was omnipotent in that kitchen, 
wouldn’t hear the word, wouldn’t hear of the subject, imperiously 
waved it all away with his hand, and asked for hot gin-and-watcr. 
My sister, who had begun to be alarmingly meditative, had to employ 
herself actively in getting the gin, the hot water, the sugar, and the 
lemon-peel, and mixing them. For the time at least, 1 was saved. I 
still hold on to the leg of the table, but clutched it now with the fervour 
of gratitude. 

By degrees, I became calm enough to release my grasp, and partake 
of pudding. Mr. Pumblechook partook of pudding. All partook of 
pudding. The course terminated, and Mr. Pumblechook had be^n 
to beam under the genial influence of gin-and-watcr. I began to think 
I should get over the day, when my sister said to Joe, * Clean plates 
—cold.” . , ..j . 

I clutched the leg of the table again immediately, and pressed it 
to my bosom as if it had Iiccn the companion of my youth and fneno 
of mv soul. I foresaw what was coming, and I felt that this time I 

really was gone. • v t 

“Yon must taste,” said my Bister, addr^ing the guesm with her 
beet grace, ‘^on must taste, to finisb Trith, such a delightful and 
delicious present of Undo Pumblechook’s!” 
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Musttlioyl Ix!t thorn not hope to tnsto it! 

“Yon mviafc Icnow,” said my ointcr, rising, "it’a 5 pioi n Bovonry 

pork pio.*’ „ , -TV- . , 1 

Tho company mnrmnred thoir eomplimonts. Unoio Pnmbieohoofc, 
Bonniblo o( having dosorvod woll of hifl follow-orcatnrcs, Raid — qnito 
vlvftolonflly, all tilings oonsidorod — "WoH, Mrs. Joo, ws’ll do oar 
host ondcavoumj lot on have n out at thin Bomo plo,” 

My (lifltor v?ont out to got it. I hoard hor afops proooed to t.ho pantpf, 
I BOW Mr. Pnmblcohook balanoo hla Icnifo, I saw ro-awakoning appetito 
Jn tho Roman nostrils of Jfr. WopsJo. I hoard Mr, Hnbblo renmrk 
that "a bit of navourj’ pork pio would lay ntop of anything yon oonld 
mention, and do no harm,” and I heard Joo any, “Yon sball have 
dome, Pip.” I novor have boon alwolotoly oortain whother I nttcred 
a Bhiill yell of terror, nioroly in spirit, or in tlio bodily bearing of tho 
company. I felt tliat I oonld boar no nioro, and that I must ran away. 
I released tho log of tho tohlo, and ran for my life. 

Bnt I ran no fiirllior titan tho houso door, for there I ran bond 
lorcmont Into a party of soldiers with their mnskota! one of whom 
hold out a pair of handoufls to mo, saying, ‘‘Hero yon aro, look sharp, 
oomo onl" 
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Tim apparition of a file of soldiora ringing down tho bntt-onds of 
tbolr loatlcd mnsketa on onr door-atop, eaiiBed tho dinner-party 
to rise from table in confusion, and caua^ Mrs. Joo, re-entering tho 
kitohen empty-handed, to atop short and afaro, in hor wondering 
lament of “Qraoions goodntwi graoions mo, what's gono — with tho — 
piol” 

Tlio Borgoant and I woro in tho kitehon when Mm. Joo stood staring; 
at whioh crisis I partially reoovorod tho use of my somics. It wna tho 
sergeant who liwl spoken to mo, and ho wna now looking round at 
Uio company, with his ImndoufTs invitingly oxtondod towards them in 
his right hand, and his loft on my shoulder. 

''15x0080 mo, ladies and gentlemen, " said tlie sergeant, “hnt as I 
have mentioned at tho door to this smart young shaver” (whioh he 
hadn’t), "I am on n chase in tho name of tho king, and I want tho 
blaoksmith.” 

"And pray, what miglit yon want with Aim?” retorted my sister, 
qolok to resent his being wanted at al'. 

"JHasls,” rotuniod tlio gallant sergeant, "speaking for myself, I 
shonld ropty, tho honour and ploasnm of his fine wife’s aequaintaneo't 
speaking for the king, I answer, a Jlttlo job done,” 

This wna received ns rather neat in tlio sergeant; Insomuch that 
Mr. Pumbleohook cried audibly, "Good again!” 
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“You 6oe, blacksmith,” said the sorgoant, who had by Uiia titna 
picked out Joe with hia eyo, “wo have hod an accident with tliwe, 
and I find the look of one of ’em gow wrong, and the coupling don’t 
act pretty. As they are wanted for immediate servioo, w’iil you throw 
your eye over thomf" 

Joe threw his eye over them, and prononnoed that the Job would 
necessitate the lighting of hia forgo fire, and would take nearer two 
hours than one. “WUl itf Then will you set about It at onoe, blaok- 
Bmithf” said the off-hand sergeant, “as it’s on hia Majesty’s service. 
And if my men can bear a hand anywhere, they’ll m^e themselves 
useful” With that he called to his men, who came trooping into the 
kitchen one after another, and piled their arms in a comer. And then 
they stood about, as soldiers do; now, with their hands loosely clasped 
before them; now, reetiiig a knee or a shoulder; now, easing a belt 
or a ponoh; now, opening the door to spit stifiSy over their high stocks, 
out into the yard. 

All these things I saw without then knowing that I saw them, for 
I was in an agony of apprehension. But, beginning to perceive that 
the handcuffs were not for me, and that the military had >o far got 
the better of the pie as to put it in the background, I oolleoted a li^e 
more of my scattered wits, 

“Would yon give me the Time!” said the sergeant, addressing him- 
self to Mr, Pumbleohook, as to a man whose appreciative powers 
Justified the inference that he was equal to the time. 

“It’s just gone half-past two.” 

“That’s not so bad,” said the sergeant, reflecting; “even if I was 
forced to halt here nigh two hours, that’ll do. How far might you 
call yourselves from the marshes, hereabouts! Hot above a mile, I 
rookon!" 

“Just a mile,” said Mrs. Joe. 

“That’ll do. We begin to close in upon ’em about dusk. A littls 
before dusk, my orders are. That’ll do.” 

“Convicts, sergeant!" asked Mr. Wopsle, in a matter-of-comse 
way. 

“Ayl” returned the sergeant, “two. They’re pretty well known 
to be out on the marshes still, and they won’t try to gei cfesr 
of ’em before dusk. Anybody here seen anything of aiy such 
game!” 

Everybody, myself exoepted, said no, with oonfidence. Fcbccv 
thought of me. 

“Well,” said the sergeant, “they’ll find themselves trsnpec t. s 
circle, I expect, sooner than they count on. Now, falsdsnril E 
you’re ready, his Majesty the King is,” 

Joe had got his ooat and waistcoat and cravat and £2 
aprem on, and passed into the forge. One of the eoHies’ cnesf ss 
J^en windows, another lighted the fire, another feme: fer k 
oellowi, the rest stood round the blaze, which wax sax 
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Hhen Joe began to hammer and clink, hammer and olink, and we all 

looked on. ^ j 

At last, Joe’s job was done, and the m^g and roaring stopped. 
Aa Joe got on his coat, he mustered courage to propose that some of 
ui should go down with the soldiers and see what came of the hunt 
Mr. Fumbloobook and Mr. Hubble defined, on the plea of a pipe 
and ladies’ society: but Mr. Wopsle said he would go, if Joe would. 
Joe said he was agreeable, and would take me, if Lfa. Joe approved. 
We never should have got leave to go, I am sure, but for Mrs. Joe’s 
onriosity to know all about it and how it ended. As it was, she merely 
stipulated, “If you bring the boy back with Ids head blown to bite 
by a musket, don’t look to me to put it together again.’’ 

lie sergeant took a polite leave of the ladies, and parted from 
Mr, Pnmblochook as from a comrade; though I doubt if he were quite 
as fully sensible of that gentleman’s merits under 'arid conditions, 
as when something moist was going. His men resumed their muskets 
and fell in. Mr. Wopslo, Joe, and I, received strict charge to keep 
in the rear, and to speak no word after we reached the marshes. 
When we were all out in the raw air and were steadily moving towards 
our business, I treasonably whispered to Job, “I hope, Joe, wo shan’t 
find them,” And Joe whispered to me, ‘Td give a shilling If they had 
out and rnn, Pip.” 

The soldiers were moving on in the direction of the old Battery, 
and wo were moving on a little way behind them, when, all of a 
sudden, we all stopped. For, there hod reached us, on the wings of 
the wind and rain, a long shout. It was repeated. It was at a distance 
towards the east, but it was long and loud. Nay, there eeemed to be 
two or more sboute raised together — if one might judge from a con- 
fusion in tbo sound. 

To this eSeot the sergeant and the nearest men wore speaking 
under their breath, when Joe and I came up. After another moment’s 
listening, Joe {who was a good judge) agreed, and Mr, Wopslo (who 
was a bad judge) agreed. The sergeant, a decisive man, ordered that 
the sound ehould not bo answered, but that the coarse should be 
changed, and that his men should make towards it “at the double.” 
So we started to the right (where the East was), and Joe pounded 
away so wonderfully, that I had to hold on tight to keep my seat, 
for I was sitting on Lis shoulders. 

It was a run indeed now, and what Joe called, in the only two 
words he spoke all the time, “a Winder.” Down banka and up banks, 
and over gates, and splashing into dykes, and breaking among coarse 
rushes: no man cared where he went As we came nearer to the shout- 
ing, it became mow and more apparent that it was made by more 
than one voioe. Sometimes, it seemed to stop altogether, and then 
the BoWietB stopped. When it broke out again, the aoldiots made for 
It at a greater rate than over, and wo after them. After a while, wo 
had so run It down, that we oonid hear one voioe calling “Murderl” 
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And another voioo, “Convicts I Eonawaysl Gnaid! This way for the 
runaway convicts I” Then both voices would seem to be etiflod in a 
struggle, and then would break out again- And when it had come to 
this, the soldiers ran like deer, and Joe too. The sergeant ran In first, 
when we bad run the noise quite down, and two of his men ran in 
close upon him. Their pieces were cocked and levelled when wo all 
ran in. 

“Here are both men!” panted the sergeant, struggling at the bottom 
of a ditch. “Surrender, yon two! and confound you for two wild beasts! 
Come asunder!” 

Water was splashing, and mud was flying, and oaths wore being 
sworn, and blows were being struck, when some more men went down 
into the ditch to help the sergeant, and dragged out, separately, my 
convict and the other one. Both were bleeding and panting and 
execrating and straggling; but of course I knew them both directly. 

“Mind!” said my convict, wiping blood from his face with his ragged 
sleeves, and shaking tom hair from his fingers; “7 took him! 1 give 
him up to you! Mind that!” 

“It’s not much to be particular about,” said the sergeant; “it’ll do 
you small good, my man, being in the same plight yourself, Hand- 
cufis there!” 

"I don’t expect it to do mo any good- I don’t want it to do me 
more good than it does now,” said my convict, with a greedy laugh- 
“1 took him. He knows it. That’s enough for me.” 

The other convict was livid to look at, and, in addition to the old 
bruised left side of his face, seemed to be bruised and tom afi over. 
He could not so much as get his breath to speak, until they were both 
separately hondcufied, but leaned upon a soldier to keep himself 
from fallbag. 

“Take notice, guard — he tried to murder me,” were his first words. 

■Tried to murder himT” said my convict, disdainfully. “Try, and 
not do it? I took him, and giv’ Wm up; that’s what I done. I not 
only prevented him getting ofi the marshes, but I dragged him here — 
dragged him this far on his way back. He’s a gentleman if you 
please, this villain. Now the Hulks has got its gentleman again, through 
me. Murder him? Worth my while, too, to murder him, when I could 
do worse and drag him back!” 

The other one still gasped, "He tried — ^he tried — to — murder me. 
Bear — bear witness,” 

"Lookoe here!” said my convict to the sergeant. “Single-handed 
1 got clear of the prison-ship; I made a dash and I done it. I oould 
ha’ got clear of these death-cold flats likewise — look at my leg: you 
won’t find much iron on it — if I hadn’t made discovery that ht was 
here. Let Kim go free? Let him profit by the means as I found out? 
I«t him midee a tool of me afresh and again? Once more? No, no, 
no. If I had died at the bottom there;” and he made an emphatic 
twing at the ditch with his manacled hands; ‘Td have held to him 
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with thftt grip, that yon should have boon safe to find him In my 

hold." . . Li 

Tho other fugltivo, who was ovidontly la estromo horror ot hw 
companion, repeated, “Ho tried to mnrdor mo. I should have boon 
a dead man U yon hod not oOmo np.” 

“Ho lical” said my convict, with fiotoo onoigy. "He’s a liar bom, 
ond ho’ll dio ft liar. Look at hla loco; ain't it writton thorol Let him 
turn those oyoa of his on mo. I defy him to do it.” 

Tlio other, with an oflort at ft ocomfnl smile— which oould not, 
however, collect tho nervous working of his mouth Into any sot 
orpreesion, looked ot tho soldiers, and looked shout at tho maishes 
and at tho slgr, but oortainly did not look at tho spoakcr. 

“Do yon boo him?” pursued my oonviot. “Do you see what a 
villain ho IsT Do you boo thoao grovelling and wandering eyosl That’s 
how he looked when wo wore tri^ together. Ho novor looked at mo." 

Tho other, always working and working his dry llpa and turning 
his oyoB restlessly about him far ond near, did at last turn them for 
a moment on tho Hpoakor, with tho words, “Fon are not muob to 
look at,” and with a half-taunting glanoo at tho bound hands. At 
that point, my oonviot became bo frantloaily exasperated, that he 
would have rushed upon him but for tho Interposition of tho soldiors. 
“Didn’t I toll you,” said tho other convict then, “that ho would 
murder mo, if be oouldJ” And a ay ono could boo that ho shook with 
fear, and that thoro broko out upon his lips curious white fiakos, like 
thin snow. 

“Enough of this parloy," said tho sergeant. “Light those torohee.” 

Ae ono ot tho soIdiorB, who carried a bosimt in liou of a gun, wont 
down on his knoo to open it, my convict looked round him for tho 
first time, and eaw mo. I had alighted from Joo'b back on tho brink 
of tbo ditch when wo camo up, and had not moved elnoo. I looked 
at him eagerly when ho looked ot mo, ond slightly moved my bands 
ond shook my hood. I bad boon waiting for him to eoo mo, that I 
might try to assure him of my innooonoo. It was not at oil oxproesod 
to mo that ho ovon oomprohondod my intention, for ho gave mo a 
look that I did not nndoratnnd, ond it oil passed in a moment. But 
if ho bad looked at mo for on hour or for o day, I could not have ro- 
memborod his face over nftonvards, os having bow mote attontivo. 

Tho soldier with tho basket Boon got a light, and light^ tiiroo or 
tout torches, and took ono himsolf ond distributed tho othora. It had 
boon almost dark before, but now it soomod quite dark, and soon after- 
wards very darlc. Before wo dopartod from that spot, four soldiors 
standing in a ring, fired twioo into tbo air. Brceontly wo saw other 
toroboe kindled at Bomo distonoo behind us, and others on tho matshog 
on tho opposite bank of fio rivor. “All right,” said tho Borgoant, 
“Marob." 

Wo had not gone far whoa throo eannon wore fired ahead of us 
with a sound that seomod to burst something inside my car. “Foa 
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are ozpcoted on board,” said the aergeant to my convict; "they fcnovt 
yon are coming. Don’t Ptmggle, my man. Clowj up bora” 

The two wore kept apart, and each walkod surrounded by a 
separate guard. I Lad bold of Joe’s band now, and Joe oarriod one 
of the torches, ilr. Wopsle had been for going back, but Joe was 
resolved to see it out, so wo went on with the party. There was a 
reasonably good path now, mostly on the edge of the river, with a 
divergence hero and there where a dyke came, with a mmiature 
windmill on it and a muddy slnico-gato. When I looked round, I 
could SCO the other lights coming in after os. The torches we carried, 
dropped groat blotches of fire upf>n the track, and I could see those, 
too, lying smoking and flaring, i could boo nothing else but black 
darkness. Our lights warmed the air about us with their pitchy blare, 
and the two prisoners seemed rather to like that, as they limped along 
in the midst of the muskets. Wo could not go fast, because of their 
lameness; and they were so spent, that two or throe times wo hod 
to halt while they rested. 

After an hour or so of this travolling, we came to a rough wooden 
hut and a landing-place. There was a guard in the but, and they 
challenged, and the sergeant answered. Then, we went into the hut, 
where there was a smell of tobacco and whitewash, and a bright fire, 
and a lamp, and a stand of muskets, and a drum, and a low wooden 
bedstead, like an overgrown mangle without the machinery, capable 
of holding about a dozen soldiers all at once. Throe or four soldiers 
who lay upon it in their great-coats, wore not much interested in ns, 
but just lifted their heads and took a sleepy stare, and then lay down 
again. The sergeant made some kind of report, and some entry in a 
book, and then the convict whom I call the other convict was drafted 
off with his guard, to go on board first. 

My convict never looked at me, except that once. While wo stood 
in the hut, he stood before the fire looking thoughtfully at it, or putting 
np his foot by turns upon the hob, and looking thoughtfully at them 
as if ho pitied them for their recent adventures. Suddenly, ho turned 
to the sergeant and remarked; — 

‘T wish to soy something respecting this escape. It may prevent 
some persons laying under suspicion alougcr me.” 

“You can say what you like,” returned the sergeant, standing 
coolly looking at him with his arms folded, “but you have no call 
to say it hero. You’ll have opportunity enough to soy about it, and 
hear about it, before it’s done with, you know.” 

“I know, but this is another pint, a separate matter. A man can’t 
starve; at least / can’t. I took some wittlos, up at the willage over 
yonder — ^where the church stands o’most out on the marshes.” 

“You mean stole,” said the sergeant, 

“And Fll toll yon where from. From the blacksmith’s.” 

“Halloa 1” said the sergeant, staring at Joe. 

“HaUoa, Pipl” said Joe, staring at me. 
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‘It was Bome broken wittlea — that’s what it was — and a dram of 
Uqnor, and a pie.” 

“Have you happened to miss such an artiole as a pie, biaoksmitht” 
asked the sergeant, confidentially. 

“My wife did, at the very moment when yon came in. Don’t yon 
know, Dipl” , . 

“So,” said my convict, turning his eyes on Joe m a moody manner, 
and withont the least glance at me; “so you’ro the blacksmith, are 
you! Kien I’m sorry to eay. I’ve eat your pie.” 

“God knows yon’ro welcome to it— eo far as it was ever mine,” 
returned Joe, with a saving remombraneo of Mrs. Joe. "We don’t 
Imow what yon have done, but wo wouldn’t have you starved to death 
for it, poor miserable fellow-oreatur. — Would ns, Pipl” 

5he something that I bad noticed before, clicked in the man’s 
throat again, and he turned his back. The boat had returned, and 
his guard were ready, eo wo followed him to the landing-place made 
of rough stakes and stones, and saw him put into the boat, which was 
rowed by a orew of convicts like himself. No ono seemed sniprised 
to see him, or interested In seeing him, or glad to see him, or sorry 
to BOO him, or spoke a word, except that somebody in the boat growled 
as if to dogs, “Give way, youl” whioh was the signal for the dip of 
the oars. By the light of tho torches, wo saw the black Hulk lying out 
a little way from tho mud of tho shore, like a wicked Noah’s ark. 
Cribbed and barred and moored by massive rusty chains, the prison- 
ship seemed in my young eyes to be ironed like tho prisoners. We 
saw the boat go alongside, and we saw him taken up the side and 
disappear. Then, tho ends of tho torches wore flung hissing into the 
water, and wont out, as if it were all over with him. 
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Mr STATE of mind regarding tho pilfering from which I had been 
so unexpectedly exonerated, did not impel me to frank disclosure; 
but I hope it had some dregs of good at tho bottom of it. 

I do not recall that I felt any tenderness of conscience in reference 
to Mrs. Joe, when tho fear of being found out was lifted oS mo. But I 
loved Joe — perhaps for no better reason in those early days than 
because tho dear follow lot me love him — and, eo to him, my inner 
self was not so easily composed. It was much upon my mind (par- 
tionlarly when I first saw him looking about for his file) that I ought 
to tell Joe the whole truth. Yet I did not, and for the reason that I 
mistrusted that if I did, he would think me worse than I was. The 
fear of losing Joe’s confidence, and of thenceforth sitting in the 
chimney-corner at m'ght staring drearily at my for ever lost companion 
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and friend, tied up my tongue, I morbidly represented to myself tliat 
if Joe know it, I never afterwards could see him at the fireside feeling 
his fair whisker, without tliinking that ho was meditating on it. That, 
if Joe know it, I never afterwards could see him glance, however 
casually, at yesterday’s meat or pudding when it came on to-day’s 
table, without thinking that ho was debating whether I had been in 
the pantry. That, if Joe know it, and at any subsequent period of 
our joint domestic life remarked that his beer was flat or thick, the 
conviction that he suspected Tar in it, would bring a rush of blood 
to my face. In a word, I was too cowardly to do what I know to be 
right, ns I had been too cowardly to avoid doing what I know to 
bo wrong. I had had no intercourse with the world at that time, 
and I imitated none of its many inhabitants who not in this manner. 
Quito an untaught genius, I made the discovery of the lino of notion 
for myself. 

As I was sleepy before wo were far away from the prison-ship, 
Joe took me on his back again and carried mo homo. He must have 
hod a tiresome journey of it, for Mr. Wopslo, being Imocked up, was 
in such a very bad temper that if the Cliureh bad been thrown open, 
he would probably have eicommunicated the whole o.'ri)edition, begin- 
ning with Joe and myself. In his lay capacity, ho persisted in sitting 
down in the damp to such an insane extent, that when his coat 
was taken oS to bo dried at the kitchen fire, the circumstantial 
evidence on his trousers would have hanged him if it bad been a capital 
offence. 

By that time, I was staggering on the kitchen floor like a little 
drunkard, through having been newly sot ujion my feat, and through 
having been fast asleep, and through walking in the heat and lights 
and noise of tongues. As I came to myself (with the aid of a heavy 
thump between the shoulders, and the restorative exclamation “Yah I 
Was there over such a boy as thisl” from my sister), I found Joe 
telling them about the convict’s confession, and all the visitors sug- 
gesting different waju by which he hod got into the pantry. Mr. 
Pumblechook made out, after carefully surveying the premises, that 
ho had flrst got upon the roof of the forge, and had then got upon the 
roof of the house, and hod then let himscU down the kitchen chimney 
by a rope made of his bedding cut into strips; and as Mr. Pnmble- 
chook was very positive and drove his own chaise-cart — over every- 
body — it was agreed that it must bo so. Mr. Wopslo, indeed, wildly 
cried out “Kol” with the feeble malice of n tired man; but, os he had 
no theory, 'and no coat on, ho was unanimously set at nought — not 
to mention his smoking hard behind, as he stood with his back to 
the kitchen Are to draw the damp out: which was not calculated to 
inspire confidence. 

This was all I heard that night before my sister clutched mo, 
ns _n slumberous offence to the company’s eyesight, and assisted 
mo|^np to bed with such a strong hand that I seemed to have fifty 
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boots on, and to be dangling them all against the edges of the stairs. 
My state of mind, as I have described it, began before I was np in 
the morning, and lasted long after the subject had died out, and had 
ceased to bo mentioned saving on exceptional occasions. 


CEAPTEE 7 

At the time when I stood in the churchyard, reading the family 
tombstones, I had just enough learning to be able to spoil them 
out. My construction even of their simple meaning was not very 
correct, for I read “Wife of the Above” as a complimentary refer- 
ence to my father’s exaltation to a better world; and if any one of 
my deceased relations had been referred to as “Below,” I have no 
doubt I should have formed the worst opinions of that member of 
the family. 

When I was old enough, I was to be apprenticed to Joe, and 
until I could assume that dignity I was not to be what Mrs. Joe 
called “Pompeyed,” or (as I render itl pampered. Therefore, I 
was not only odd-boy about the forge, but if any neighbour happened 
to want an extra boy to frighten birds, or pick up stones, or do any 
such job, I was favoured with the employment. 

Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt kept an evening school in the village; 
that is to eay, she was a ridiculous old woman of limited means 
and unlimited infirmity, who used to go to sleep from six to seven 
every evening, in the society of youth who paid twopence per week 
each, for the improving opportunity of seeing her do it. She rented 
tt small cottage, and Mr. Wopale bad the room np-staiis, where we 
students used to overhear him reading aloud in the moat dignified 
and terrifio manner, and occasionally bumping on the ceiling. 

Mr. Wopsle’s great-annt, besides keeping this Educational Insti- 
tution, kept in the same room — a little general shop. She had no 
Idea what stock she had. or what the price of anything in it was; 
but there was a little greasy memorandum-book kept in a drawer, 
which served as a Catalogue of Prices, and by this oracle Biddy 
arranged all the shop transactions. Biddy was Mr. Wopsle’s great- 
aunt’s granddaughter; I confess myself quit© unequal to the work- 
ing out of the problem, what relation she was to Mr. Wopsle. She 
Was an orphan like myself; like me, too, had been brought up by 
hand. 

Much of my unassisted self, and more by the help of Biddy than 
of Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt, I struggled through the alphabet aa if 
it had been a bramble-bush; getting considerably worried and 
lioratched by every letter. After that, I fell among those thieves, the 
nine figures, who seemed every evening to do something now to 
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diBgtuPo thpmsolves and bafSe recognition. But, at last I l>egan, in 
a purblind groping vray, to read, nrrito, and cipher, on the very BmoUcst 
scale. 

Mrs. Joe mode occasional trips with Uncle Pumblecbook on 
marhot-days, to assist him in bujing snob household studs and 
goods as required a vroman’s judgment; Uncle Pumblechook being 
a bachelor and reposing no confidences in liis domestic servant. 
This was market-day, and Sirs. Joe was out on one of these 
expeditions. 

Joe made the fire and swept the hearth, and then wo wont to 
the door to listen for the chaise-cart. It was a dry cold night, and 
the wind blow keenly, and the frost was white and hard. A man 
would die to-night of lying out on the marshes, I thought. And then 
I looked at the stars, and considered bow awful it would bo for a man 
to turn his face up to them as ho froze to death, and see no help or 
pity in all the glittering multitude. 

“Hero comes the mare,” said Joe, “ringing like a peal of bolls!” 

The sound of her iron shoes upon the bard road was quite mnaiool, 
os she came along at a muoh brisker trot than usual. Wo got a ohair 
out, ready for Mrs. Joe's alighting, and stirred np the fire that they 
might see a bright window, and took a final survey of the kitchen 
that nothing might be out of its place. When wo had oomploted 
these preparations, they drove np, wrapped to the oyes. Mrs. Joe 
was soon landed, and Uncle Pumblechook was soon down too, 
covering the mare with a cloth, and we were soon all in the kitobon, 
oorrying so much cold air with ns that it seemed to drive all the boat 
ont of the fire. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Joe, xmwrapping herself with hast© and excite- 
ment, and throwing her bonnet back on her shoulders whore it 
hnng by the strings: “if this boj' ain’t grateful this night, he never will 
bol” 

I looked as grateful bb any boy possibly could, who was wholly 
uninformed why he ought to assume that expression. 

“It’s only to be hoped,” said my sister, “that ho won’t be Pom- 
peyed. But I have my fears.” 

“She ain’t in that fine. Mum,” said Mr. Pumblechook. “She known 
bettor.” 

She? I looked at Joe, making the motion with my lips and eye- 
brows, “She?” Joe looked at mo, making the motion with his Ups 
and eyebrows, “She?” My sister catching him in the act, he drew 
the back of his hand across his nose with his usual conciliatory air 
on such occasions, and looked at her. 

“Well?” said my sister, in her snappish way. “What are yon staring 
at? Ib the house a-firo?” 

“ — Which some individual,” Joe politely hinted, “mentioned she.” 
sbo is a she, I suppose?” said my sister. “Unless you call 
Miss Havisham a he. And I doubt if oven you’ll go so far ns thatJ’ 
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“Miss HaviBliBin np town?” Bfiiii Joo. 

“Is there any Miss Havisham down tovm?” retarned my aiater. 
“She wants this boy to go and play thoto. And of course he’s going. 
And ho had hotter play there,” Baid my sister, shaking her head at 
me ee an encouragement to bo extremely light and spoTtivo, “or I’ll 
work him.” 

I had heard of Miss Haviahom up town— everybody for miles round 
had heard of Miss Havisham up town — as an immensely rich and grim 
lady who lived in a large and dismal bouse barricaded against robbere, 
and who led a life of Beolusion. 

“Well to be surel” said Joe, astounded. “I wonder how she comes 
to Imow Hpl” 

“Noodlol” cried my sister. “Who said she know him?” 

“ — Which some individual,” Joo again politely hinted, "mentionod 
that she wanted him to go and ploy there.” 

“Amd couldn’t she ask Uncle Pumblochook if he know of a boy to 
go and play there? Isn’t it just barely possible that Uncle Pumble- 
choob may be a tenant of hers, and that he may sometimes — ^wo won’t 
Bay quarterly or half-yearly, for that would bo requiring too much 
of yon — ^bnt sometimes — ^go there to pay his rent? And couldn’t she 
then ask Uncle Pumblochook if he know of a boy to go and ploy 
there? And couldn’t Uncle Pnmbleohook, being always considerate 
and thoughtful for os — though you may not think it, Joseph,” in a 
tone of the deepest reproach, as if he were the most callous of nephews, 
“then mention this boy, standing Prancing here” — which I solemnly 
declare I was not doing — “that I have for ever been a willing slave 
to?” 

“Good again!” cried Uncle Pomblechook. “Well putt Prettily 
pointed! Good indeed! Now Joseph, you know the case.” 

“No, Joseph,” said my sister, still in a reproachful manner, while 
Joe apologetically drew the back of hia hand across and across his 
nose, “yon do not yet — though yon may not think it — know the case. 
You may consider that you do, but you do not, Joseph. For you 
do not know that Uncle Pumblechook, being sensible that for anything 
we can toll, this boy’s fortune may be made by his going to Mi«<» 
Havisham’s, has offered to take him into town to-night in his own 
ohnisB-cart, and to keep him to-night and to take him with hia own 
bonds to Misa Hovisham’s to-morrow morning.” 


CJJiArrEE 8 

Mb. PuMniTEonooK’s premises in the High Street of the market- 
town wore of a peppercomy and farinaceous character, aa the 
premises cf o com-chandlor and Beedsman should bo. It appeared to 
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mo that he must bo a very linppy man indeed, to have so many liltb 
dravrers in his shop: and I wondered when I peeped into one or two 
on the lower tiers, and saw tlie tied-up brown paper pacitota inaido, 
■whether tho flowor-seeda and bulbs ever wonted of a fine day to 
break out of those jails, and bloom. 

Mr. Pumblcchook and I breakfasted at eight o’clock in tho parlour 
behind tlie shop, -while the shojiman took his mug of tea and hunch 
of bread-and-butter on a sack of peas in tho front premises. I oon- 
sidored Mr. Pumblcchook -wrotched company. 

.For such reasons I was very glad when ten o’clock camo and ■wo 
started for Miss Havisham’s; though I was not at all at my case 
regarding the maimer in which I should acquit myself under that lady’s 
roof. Within a quarter of an hour wo camo to Miss Havisham’s house, 
which was of old brick, and dismal, and had a great many iron bars 
to ik Some of tho windows had boon walled up; of those that 
remained, all tho lower were rustily barred. There was a court-yanl 
In front, and that was barred; so, wo hod to wait, after ringing tho 
boll, until some one should come to open it. While wo waited at tho 
gate, I peeped in and saw that at tho side of tho house there -was a 
largo brc-R’cry. No brewing was going on in it, and none seemed to 
have gone on for a long time. 

A window was raised, and a clear voice demanded, “What name?’’ 
To which my conductor replied, “Pumblochook.’’ Tho voice returned, 
“Quito right,’’ and tho window was shut again, and a young lady 
came across tho court-yard, with ko 3 rB in her hand. 

“This,” said Mr. Pumblochook, “is Pip.” 

‘This is Pip, is itf” returned tho young lady, who was very protf.y, 
and seemed very proud; “Como in, Pip.” 

Mr. Pumblcchook 'was coming in also, when she stopped him ■with 
the gate, 

“Oh I” she said. “Did you -wish to see Miss HavishamJ” 

“If AGss Havisbam wished to see me,” returned Mr. Pumblochook, 
discomfited. 

“Ah I” said tho girl; “but you see abo don’t.” 

She said it so toally, and in such an undiscussible way, that Mr. 
Pumblcchook, though in a condition of rufEed dignity, could not pro- 
test. But ho eyed mo severely — as if I had done anything to him ! — 
and departed •with tho words reproachfully delivered: “Boy! Lot 
your behaviour here be a credit unto them which brought you up by 
hand 1” 

My young conductress locked the gate, and wo went across the 
court-yard. It was paved and clean, hut grass -was grom’ng in every 
orevioQ. Tho brewery buildings had a little lane of communication 
with it; and tho -wooden gates of that lane stood open, and all the 
brewerj’ beyond stood open, sway to the high enclosing -wall; and all 
was empty and diaused, Tlio cold wind seemed to blow colder there 
than outside the gate; and it made a shrill noise in howling in and 
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)at at the open sides of the brewery, like the noise of wind in the 
rigjpng of a ship at sea. 

She saw me looking at it, and she said, “Yon could drink without 
hurt all the strong beer that’s brewed there now, boy.” 

“I should think I could, miss,” said 1, in a shy way. 

“Better not try to brew beer there now, or it would tnm oat sour, 
boy; don’t you think soT” 

“It looks like it, miss.” 

“Not that anybody means to try,” she added, “for that’s all dona 
with, and the place will .stand aa idle as it is, till it falls. Aa to strong 
beer, there’s enough of it in the cellars already, to drown the Manor 
House.” 

“Is that the name of this house, missf ’ 

“One of its names, boy.” 

“It has more than one, then, miasT” 

“One mote. Its other name was Satis; which is Greek, or X.atin, or 
Hebrew, or all three — or all one to me — for enough.” 

“Enough House 1” said I; “that’s a ourioufl name, miss.” 

“Yes,” she replied; “but it meant more than it said. It meant, 
when it was given, that whoever hod this house, could want nothing 
else. They must have been easily satisfied in those days, I shonld 
think. But don’t loiter, boy.” 

Though she called me “boy” so often, and with a carelessness that 
was far from complimentary, she was of about my own age. She 
seemed muoli older than I, of course, being a girl, and beautiful and 
self-possessed; and she was as scomM of me as if she had been one- 
ond-twenty, ond a queen. 

We went into the house by a side door — the great front entrance 
had two chains across it outside — and the first thing I noticed was, 
that the passages were all dark, and that she had left a candle bnming 
there. She took it up, and we went through more passages and up a 
staircase, and still it was all dark, and only the candle lighted ns. 

At last we came to the door of a room, and she said, “Go in.” 

I answered, more in shyness than politeness, "After yon, miss.” 

To this she returned: “Don’t be ri^oulous, boy; I am not going in.” 
And Boamfally walked away, and — what was worse — took the candle 
with her. 

This was very uncomfortable, and I was half afraid. However, the 
only thing to be done being to knock at the door, I knocked, and was 
"told from within to enter. I entered, therefore, and found myself in 
a pretty lai^ room, well Oghted with wax candles. No glimpse of 
daylight was to be seen in it. It was a dressing-room, as 1 supposed 
from the furniture, though much of it was of forms and uses then quite 
unknown to me. But prominent in it was a draped table with a gilded 
looking-glass, and that I made out at first sight to ho a fine lad^s 
dressing-table. 

Whetiber I should have made out this object so soon, if there had 
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been no fine lady sitting at it, I cannot eay. In an arm-chair, ■srith 
an elbow resting on the table and her head leaning on that band, eat 
the strangest lady I have ever seen, or shall ever see. 

She was dressed in rich materials — satins and Inoo, and silks — all 
of white. Ilor shoes were white. And she had a long white veil depen- 
dent from her hair, and she had bridal flowers in her hair, but her 
hair was white. Some bright jewels sparkled on her nock and on her 
hands, and some other jewels lay sparkling on the table. Dresses, less 
splendid than the dress she wore, and half-packed tranks, wore scat- 
tered about. She had not quite finished dressing, for she had but one 
shoo on — the other was on the table near her hand — her veil was but 
half arranged, her watch and chain wore not put on, and some lace 
for her bosom lay with those trinketa, and with her handkerchief, 
and gloves, and some flowers, and a X’rayer-book, all confusedly heaped 
' about the looking-glass. 

It was not in the first few momenta tliat I saw all tlieso things, 
though I saw more of them in the first momenta than might bo sup- 
posed. But, I saw that everything within my view which ought to 
bo white, had been white long ago, and had lost its lustre, and was 
faded and yellow. I saw that the bride within the bridal dress hod 
withered like the dress, and like tho flowers, end had no brightness 
left but tho brightness of her stinkon eyes. I saw that tho dress had 
boon put upon tho rounded figure of o yonng women, and that tho 
figure upon which it now hung loose, had shrunk to skin and bone. 

“Who is it?" said the lady at tbo table. 

“Pip, ma’am." 

“Pipf" 

“Mr. Pumblecliook’s boy, ma’am. Como— to play.” 

“Come nearer; Jot me look at you. Como close.” 

It was when I stood before her, avoiding her eyes, that I took note 
of tho surrounding objects in detail, and saw that her watch hod 
stopped at twenty minutes to nine, and that a clock in tho room had 
stopped at twenty minutce to nine. 

“Look at me,” said Miss Havisham- “You are not afraid of a woman 
who Las never seen tho sun since you wore bornf” 

1 regret to state that I was not afraid of telling tho enormous He 
comprehended in the answer “No.” 

“Do you know what I touch herol” she said, laying her hands, 
one upon tho other, on her loft side. 

“Yes, ma’am.” (It made mo think of tbo young man.) 

“What do I touch?” 

“Yonr heart.” 

“Broken I" 

She uttered the word with an eager look, and with strong emphasis, 
and with a weird smile that had a kind of boast in it. Afterwards, 
she kept her bands there for a little while, and slowly took them away 
as if they were heavy. 
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“I am tired,” eaid Sliss Httvisham. • “I want diversion, and I have 
done with men and ■womon. Play.” 

I think it wiiJ bo conceded by my most dispntatioos reader, that 
Hho could hardly have directed an unfortunate boy to do anything in 
the wido world more diflfioult to bo done under the circumstances. 

“I Eoraotimes bavo sick fancies,” sho went on, “and I Lave a sick 
fancy that I want to seo some play. There, there 1” with an impatient 
movement of the fingers of her right hand; “play, play, play I” 

For a moment, with the fear of my sister’s working mo before my 
eyes, I had a desperate idea of starting round the room in the assumed 
cbaraotor of Mr. Pumblcchook's chaise-cart. But, I felt myself so 
unequal to the performance that I gave it up, and stood looking at 
Miss Havisham in what I suppose ste took for a dogged manner, in- 
asmuch as she said, when we had taken a good look at each other: — 

“Are you suUon and obgtinatof” 

“No, ma’am, I am very sorry for you, and very sorry I can’t play 
Just now. If you complain of mo I shall get into trouble with my 
sister, so I would do it if I could; but it’s so now here, and so strange. 

and BO fine — and melancholy ” 1 stopped, fearing I might say too 

much, or bad already said it, and wo took another look at each other. 

Before she spoko again, sho turned her eyes from me, and looked 
nt tho dre-ss she wore, and at the dressing-table, and finally at herself 
in tho looking-glass. 

“So now to him,” she muttered, “so old to mo; so strange to him, 
Eo familiar to mo; so melancholy to both of ns I Call Eatella.” 

As she was still loolcing nt the reflection of hersolf, I thought she 
was still talking to herself, and kept quiet. 

“Call Estelln,” sho repeated, flashing a look at me. “You can do 
that. Call Eatella. At tho door.” 

To stand m tho dark in a mysterious passage of an unknown house, 
bawling Estclla to a .scornful young lady neither visible nor respon- 
sive, and feeling it a dreadful liberty eo to roar out her name, was 
nlmost M bad as playing to order. But, sho answered at last, and 
her light came along the dark passage liko a star. 

Miss Havisham beckoned her to como close, and took up a jewel 
from tho table, and tried its effect upon bor fair young bosom and 
against her pretty brown hair. “Your own, one day, my dear, and 
you will use it well. Lot mo seo you play cards with this boy.” 

“With this boyl Wliy, ho is a common labouring-boy!” 

I thought I overheard Miss Havisham answer — only it seemed so 
unlikely — “Well? You can brealc his heart.” 

“Wliat do you play, boy?” asked Estolla of myself, with the greatest 
disdain. 

“Nothing but beggar my neighbour. Miss.” 

"Beggar him," said iliss Havisham to Estella, So we sat down to 
cards. 

It was then I began to understand that everything in cho room had 
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Btoppod, like the 'watcli and tho clock, a long timo ago. I noticed 
that Kiss Havisham put do\TO tlio jewel exactly on tho spot from 
which ehe had taken it up. As Estelle dealt tho cards, I glanced at tho 
dressing-tablo again, and saw that tho shoo upon it, onco white, now 
yellow, had never been ■worn. I glanced down at tlio foot from which 
tho shoo woa absent, and saw that tho silk stocking on it, onco white, 
now yellow, hod been trodden ragged. Without this arrest of every- 
thing. this standing still of oil tho pale decayed ohjecte, not oven tho 
withered bridal dross on the coUapeed form could have looked so like 
gravo-clothes, or tho long veil so like a ehrond. 

So she eat, corpso-like, as wo played at cards; tho frillings and 
trimmings on her bridal dress looking like earthy p.aper. I kne'w 
nothing then of tho discoveries that aro occasionally mado of bodies 
bnriod in ancient times, which fail to powder in tho moment of being 
distinctly soon; but, I have often thought sinco, that she must have 
looked as if tho admission of tho natora! light of day would have struck 
her to dust. 

. “Ho calls tho knaves, Jacks, this boy!” said Estella 'witli disdain, 
before our first game was out. “And what coarse hands ho hast And 
what thick boots !" 

I had never thonght of being ashamed of my hands before; but 
I began to consider them a very indifferent pair. Her contempt for 
mo teas so strong, that it l)ecamo infectious, and I caught it 

Sho won tho game, and I dealt I misdealt, as was only natural 
when I know sho was lying in wait for rao to do wrong; and she de- 
nounced mo for a stupid, clumsy labouring-boy, 

“You say nothing of her,” remarked Kiss Hovisham to me, as sho 
looked on. "Sho says many hard things of you, yet you say nothing 
of her. What do yon thlnlc of her?” 

“I don’t Uko to say,” I stammered. 

“Tell rao in my ear,” said Jliss Havisham, bending down. 

“1 think sho is very proud,” I replied, in a whisjxjr. 

“Anything olso?” 

“I third: she fa very pretty." 

"Anything elsoT” 

“I lliinl: she is very insultirrg.” (Sho was ioolnng at mo (hen with 
ft look of suptemo aversion.) 

“Anything clsol” 

“I think I should like to go home,” 

“And never soo her ngnin, though she is so pretty;” 

"I am not sure that I shouldn’t like to see her again, but I ehonld 
like to go borne now.” 

“You shftll go soon,” said Mias Ha-visham aloud. ‘Tiny tho ,mmo 
out.” 

I played tho game to an end with Estella, and she beggared me. 
Slie throw the cards down on tbo table when she had woa ibom oU, 
fts if sho despised then; for having been won of mo. 
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“When shall 1 have yon here againl" said Mies Havisham. “Let 
me think.” 

I was beginning to remind her that to-day was Wednesday, when 
ehe checked me with her former impatient movement of the fingera of 
her right hand. 

“There, there! I know nothing of days of the week; I know nothing 
of weeks of the year. Come again after sir days. Yon hearl” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“Estelle, take him down. Let him have something to eat, and let 
him roam and look about him while he eata. Go, Kp.” 

I followed the candle down, aa I had followed the candle np, and 
she stood It in the place where we had found it. Until she opened 
the eide entrance, I had fancied, rrithout thinking about it, that it 
muet necessarily be night-timo. The rush of the daylight quite con- 
founded me, amd made me feel as if I had been in toe candlelight of 
the strange room many hours. 

“You are to wait hero, you boy," said Estella; and disappeared 
and closed tbe door. 

She came back, with gome bread and meat and a little mng of beer. 
She put the mng down on the atones of the yard, and gave me tbe 
bread and meat without looking at me, as insolently as if I were a 
dog in disgrace. I was so humiliated, hurt, epumed, offended, angry, 
sorry — I cannot hit npon tbe right name for tbe smart — God knows 
what its name was — that teats started to my eyea. The moment they 
sprang there, the girl looked at me with a quick delight in having 
bwn the cause of them. This gave mo power to keep them back and 
to look at her: so, she gave a contemptuous toss — but with a 
sense, I thought, of having mode too sure that I was so wounded — 
and left me. 

But, when she was gone, I looked about me for a place to hide my 
face in, and got behind one of the gates in the brewery-lane, and leaned 
my sleeve against the wail there, and leaned my forehead on it and 
cried. As I cried, I kicked the wall, and took a hard twist at my hair; 
BO bitter a'ero my feelings, and so s^rp was the smart without a name, 
that needed counteraction. 

I got rid of my Injured feeling3 for the time, by kicMng them into 
the brewery-wall, and twisting them out of my hair, and then I 
smoothed my face with my sleeve, and came from behind the gate. 
Tbe bread and meat were acceptable, and the beer was warming and 
tingling, and I was soon in spirite to look about me. 

To bo sure, it was a deserted place, down to the pi^on-house in 
the brewery-yard, which had been blown crooked on its pole by some 
high wind, and would have made tbe pigeons think themselves at sea, 
if there had been any pigeons there to be rooked by it. 

Behind the furthest end of the brewery was a rank garden with an 
old wall: not so high but that I could struggle op and hold on long 
enough to look over it, and see that the rank garden was the garden 
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of the honse, and that it ■was overgrown with tangled weeds, but that 
there was a track upon the green and 3 -clIow paths, oa if some one 
fometimes walked there, and that EsteUa was walking away from mo 
even then. 'But she seemed to l)o overywhero. For, when I yieldtd 
to the temptation presented by the casks, and l>egan to walk on them, 
1 saw hrr walking on them at the end of the yard of casks. She had 
her back towards me, and held her pretty brown hair spread ont in 
her two hands, and never looked round, and passed out of my ■view 
directly. So, in the brewery itself — by which 1 mean the large paved 
lofty place in ■which they used to make the beer, and whore the brow- 
ing utensils still were — when I first wont into it, and, rather oppressed 
by its gloom, stood near the door looking about mo, I saw her pass 
among the extinguished fires, and ascend some light iron stairs, and 
go out by a gallery high overhead, os if she were going out into the 
sky. 

It was in this place, and at this moment, that a strange thing hap- 
pened to my fancy. 1 thought it a strange thing then, and I thought 
it a stranger thing long afterwards. I turned iny eyes — a little dimmed 
by looking up at the frosty light — towards a great wooden beam in 
a low nook of the building near me on my right hand, and I saw a 
figure hanging tlioro by the neck. A figure all in yellow white, vrith 
hot one shoe to the feet; and it hung so, that I could see that the 
faded trimmings of the dress were like earthy paper, and that the 
face was Hiss Havisham’e, with a movement going over the whole 
countenance ns if she were trying to call to me. In tbe terror of seeing 
the figure, and in tho terror of being certain that it bad not been there 
a moment before, I at first ran from it and then ran towards it. And 
my terror was greatest of all when I found no figure there. 

Nothing less than the frosty light of the cheerful sky, tho sight of 
people passing beyond the bars of the court-yard gate, and the 
reviving influence of the rest of the bresd and meal and beer, could 
have brought me round. Even with these aids, I might not have 
come to mysoli as soon as 1 did, but that 1 saw EsteUa approaching 
■with tbe keys to let me out. She would have some fair reason for 
looking down upon me, I thought, if sho saw mo frightened; and she 
should have no fair reason. 

Sho gave mo a triumphant glnnco >n pa-saing mo, os if she rejoiced 
that my hands were so coarse and my boots were so thick, and sho 
opened the gate, and stood holding it. I was passing out without 
looking at her, when she touched mo with a taunting hand. 

“Wbj- don't you cry?” 

"Bocouee I don’t want to.” 

‘Totj do,” paid she. “Yon have been crying till j'oii are half blind, 
and you are near crying again now.” 

Sho laughed contemptuously, pushed mo out, and locked the gate 
upon me. I went straight to Mr. Pumblechook’s, and ■was immensely 
rohoved to find him not at homo. So, Ica'ving word ■vrith tho shopman 
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on -what day I was wanted at Miss EaTisliam’s again, I set off on 
the fonr-mile walk to our forge; pondering, as I wont along, on all 
I had seen, and deeply revolving that I was a common labonring-hoy; 
that my hands were coarse; that my boots were thick; that I had 
fallen into a despicable habit of calling knaves Jacks; that I was 
mnob more ignorant than I had considered myself lest night, and 
generally that I was in a low-lived bad way. 


CEUPTEE 9 

At the appointed time I returned to Miss Havisham’s, and my 
hesitating ring at the gate brought out Estella. She locked it after 
admitting me, as she had done before, and again preceded me into 
the dork passage where her candle stood. She took no notice of me 
until sho had the candle in her hand, when she looked over her 
shoulder, superciliously saying, “You are to come this way to-day,” 
and took me to quit© another part of the house. 

The passage was a long one, and seemed to pervade the whole 
sqnnre basement of the Manor House. Wo traversed but one side of 
tho square, however, and ot the end of it she stopped and put hor 
candle down and opened a door. Here, the daylight reappaai^, and 
I found myself in a smaO paved court-yard, the opposite side of which 
was formed by a detached dwelling-house, that looked os if it had 
once belonged to the manager or head clerk of the extinct brewery, 
There was a clock in the outer wall of this house. like the olook in 
Miss Havisham's room, and like Miss Hovisbam’s watch, it had stopped 
at twenty minutes to nine. 

We went in at the door, which stood open, and into a gloomy room 
with a low ceiling, on the ground floor at tho hack. There was some 
company in the room, and Estella said to me as she joined it, "You 
are to go and stand there, boy, till yon are wanted," “There” being 
the window, I crossed to it, and stood “there,” in a very uncomfort- 
able state of mind, looking out. 

It opened to tho ground, and looked into a most miserable comer 
of the neglected garden, upon a rank ruin of cabbage-stalks, and one 
box tree that had been clipped round long ago, like a pudding, and 
had a new growth at tho top of it, out of shape and of a diSerent 
colour, as if that part of tho pudding had stuck to tho saucopan and 
got burnt. This was my homely thought, as I contemplated the box 
tree. There had been some light snow, overnight, and it lay nowhere 
else to my knowledgo; but, it had not quite melted from the cold 
shadow of this bit of garden, and the wind caught it up in little eddies 
and threw it at the window, as if it pelted me for coming there. 

I divined that my coming had stopped conversation in the room, 
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and that ita other occnpants were looking at me. 1 coaid eoo nothing 
of tho room except the shining of tho firo in the m'ndow pln-vj, hut I 
Btiflenod in nil my jointa with the consciouracsg that I waa under clofo 
inspectioa, 

Thcro wtsro throe ladies in tho room and one gentleman. Before 
I Jind boon standing at the window five minutes, they eomehow con- 
voyed to mo that they wore all toadies and humbugs, but that e.nch 
of them protended not to know that tho others were toadies nnd hum- 
bugs: bocauBo tho admission that he or she did know it, would have 
mndo him or her out to bo a toady and humbug. 

They all had a listless and dreary air of waiting somebody’s pleasure, 
and tho most talkative of tho ladies had to sperdc quite rigidly to sup- 
press a yami. This lady, whose name was Camilla, very muoh 
reminded mo of my sister, with tho dillorcnco that she was older, and 
(as I found when I caught sight of her) of a blunter cast of features. 
Indeed, when I know her better I began to think it was a Jlercy sho 
had any features at all, so veiy blank and high was tho dead wall 
of her face. 

Tho ringing of a distant bell, combined with tho echoing of some 
ory or call along tho passage by which I hod como, interrupted tho 
oonvoraatiou and cnu.sod Estolla to say to mo, “Now, boy I” On my 
turning round they all looked at me with tho utmost contempt, and, 
ns I wont out, I heard Sarah Pocket say, “Well I am euro! Wliat 
next I” and Camilla added, with indignation, “Was there over such 
0 fanoyl The i-de-al” 

As we woro going with our enndio along tho dork passage, EstcUa 
stopped all of a sudden, nnd, facing round, said in her taunting man- 
ner, with her face quite close to mine: — 

“Well?” 

‘Well, miss,” I answered, almost falh'ng over her nnd checldng 
myself. 

Sho stood looldng at mo, and of course I stood looking at her. 

“Am I pretty?” 

“Yes; I think you are veiy prott;'.’' 

“Am I insulting?” 

‘Not Bo muoh so ns you woro lost time,” said 1. 

‘Not so much so?” 

“No.” 

Sho fired when she asked tho lost question, nnd she slapped my 
face with sucli force as she had, when I answered it. 

“Now?” said she. “You little coarse monster, what do you think 
of mo now?” 

“I shall not tell yon.” 

“Because you are going to toll up-stoira. Is that it?” 

“No,” said I, “that’s not it.” 

Wo went on our way up-stairs after this episode; nnd, ns wo were 
going up, wo mot a gentleman groping his way down. 
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“Whom have we here?" asked the gentleman, stopping and loofcit 
St Die. 

“A boy,” said Eatells, 

Ho was a burly man of an exceedingly dark oompleaoon, with a 
exceedingly large head and a corresponding large hand. He took m 
ohin in his largo hand and turned np my face to have a look at n 
by the light of the candle. He was prematurely bald on the top of h 
head, and bad bnahy black eyebrows that wouldn’t lie down, bi 
stood up bristling. His eyes were set very deep in his head, and wei 
disagreeably sharp and suspicions. He had a large watch-chain, an 
strong black dots where his beard and whiskers would have been if 1 
had let thena. He was nothing to me, nnd I could have had no for 
sight then, that he ever would be anything to me, but it happene 
that 1 had this opportunity of observing him well. 

“Boy of the neighbourhood? Hey?” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” said I. 

“Bow do ymi come here?” 

“Miss Havisbam sent for mo, sir,” 1 explained. 

“Weill Behave yoorself. I have a pretty large experience of boy 
and you’re a bad set of fellows. Now mindl” said he, biting the sie 
of his great forefinger, as be frowned at me, “you behave yourself I” 

With these words ha released mo — which I was glad of, for his bar 
smelt of scented soap — and went his way downstairs. I wondert 
whether be could bo a doctor; but no, I thought; be couldn’t be 
doctor, or he would have a quieter and more persusaive manner. Thei 
was not mnoh time to consider the snbject, for we were soon in JMi 
Havisham’s room, where she and everything else were just as I h« 
left them. Estella left me standing near the door, and I stood the; 
nntil Miss Havisbam cast her eyes upon me from the dressing tab! 

“So!” she said, without being startiod or surprised; “the days haii 
worn away, have they?” 

“Yes, ma’am. To-day is " 

“There, there, therel” with the impatient movement of her finger 
“I don’t want to know. Are you ready to play?” 

I was obliged to answer in some confusion, “I don’t think I ar 
ma’am,” 

“Not at cards again?” she demanded with a searching look. 

“Yes, ma'am; I could do that, if I was wanted.” 

“Since this house strikes you old and grave, boy,” said Miss Hav 
sham, impatiently, “and yon ar© unwilling to play, are yon wiUii 
to work?” 

I could answer this inquiry with a bettor heart than I bad been ah 
to find for the other question, and I said I was quite willing. 

“Then go into that opposite room,” eaid she, pointing at the do( 
behind me with her withered hand, “and wait there till I come.” 

I crossed the staircase landing, and entered the room she indicatei 
From that room, too, the daylight was completely excluded, and 
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hfid an sH'Sa E=:eII that ts^ oprressire. A £:?* had Kvn latvly 
lij the damp old-fasiioGsd grste, asd it tr&s rucrt' di«;'otfod to go oot 
than to bnra up, and the reinctaat sn:oke ■srhich hung in the twan 
Ecemed colder than the clearer air — like oar o\m taan-h ni 5 t. Certain 
trintiy branches of candles on the high chimnevpiece fsir.tir lighted 
the chamber; or, it vtrald be more expressive to say, faintly troubled 
its darknesa. It vrzs spacions, and I dare say had once been 'ksndsome, 
but every discernible thing in it was covered with dust and mould, 
and dropping to pieces. The most prominent object was r long table 
with a tablecloth spread on it, as if a feast had Kvn in pa'tvvratlon 
when the house and the clocks bU stopped together. .\n (Spongrv? or 
centre-piece of some kind was in the middle of this doth; it was so 
heavily overhang with cobwebs that its form wrts quite endistinguish- 
ahle. Miss Havisham laid a hand upon my shoulder. In her other 
hand she had a crutch-headed stick on which she leaned, arvd she 
looked like the Witch of the place. 

‘This,” said she, pointing to the long table with her stick, where 
I will be laid when I am dead- They shall come and look at me 
here.” 

With some vague misgiving that she might get upon the table then 
and there and die at once, the complete reaiizstion of the ghastly 
Waxwork at tho Fair, I shrank under her touch. 

“What do you think that is?” she asked me, again pointing with 
her stick; ‘‘that, whore those cobwebs arel” 

“I can’t guess what it is, ma’am.” 

“It’s a great cake. A bride-cake. Mine I” 

She looked all round the room in a glaring manner, and then sabl, 
leaning on me while her hand twitch^ my shoulder, ''Conu\ vvn\.\ 
cornel Walk me, walk me I” 

I mode out from this, that the work I had to do, was to walk MK-* 
Havisham round and round the room. Accordingly, I staiNxl at oiti'c, 
she leaned upon my shoulder, and wo went away at a p.aw that might 
have been an imitation (founded on my first impulse under that tvX'f) 
of Mr, Pumblochook’s chaise-cart. 


Sho was not physically strong, and after a little time said, ‘'Slowerl” 
Still, wo went at an impatient fitful speed, and an we wa'Ht, she t witohevl 
tho hand upon my shoulder, and worked Iier mouth, and IihI me to 
believe that we were going fast Ijccauso her tlioiightn went fast. Alter 
a while she said, ‘‘Call Estellal” so I went out on tlie landing ai\d 
roared tLat name ns I had done on the provionn oeoasion. Whi'ii tier 
light appeared, 1 returned to Miss IlnvlBham, and we slnrt<xl away 
again round and round the room. 


If only EstelJa hod oomo to bo a spectator of otir proceed I ngu, I 
Bbould have felt sufficiently discontented; but, an site liroiight wIlli 
her the three ladies and the gentleman whom 1 Imd seen below, I didn't 
know what to do. In my politeness I would have stopiwd; but Mt'i-s 
Havisham twitched my shoulder, and wo ponte<3 on — with a simme. 
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iBccsd consciousness on my part that they would think it was all my 
doing. 

•‘Door Misa Havisham,” said Sliss Sarah Pocket. “How well you 
look!” 

“I do not,” returned Mias Havisham. "I am yellow sidn and bone.” 

Camilla brightened when jMiss Pocket met with this rebnfi; and she 
murmnred, as she plaintively contemplated Miss Havisham, “Poor 
dear soull Certainly not to bo expected to look well, poor thing. The 
ideal” 

Miss Havisham and I had never stopped all this time, bnt kept 
going round and round the room; now, brushing against the skirts of 
the visitors: now, giving them the whole length of the dismal chamber. 

“There’s Matthew 1" said Camilla. “Never mixing with any natural 
ties, never coming here to see how iliss Havisham is! I have taken 
to the sofa with my stay-lace cut, and have Jain thero hours, insensible, 
with my head over the side, and my hair all down, and my feet I 
don’t know where " 

When this same Matthew woa mentioned. Miss Havisham stopped 
me and herself, and stood looking at the speaker. This change had a 
great influence in bringing Camilla’s chemistry to a sudden end, 

"Matthew will come and see me at last,” said Miss Havisham, 
sternly, “when I am laid on that table, ihat will be his place — 
there,” striking the table with the stick, “at my head! And yours 
will bo therel And your husband’s tborol And Sarah Pocket’s there! 
And Georgiana’e thero! Now yon all know where to take yonr stations 
when you come to feast upon mo. And now go!” 

At the mention of each name, she bad struck the table with her 
stick in a now place. She now said, ‘Tt^alk mo, walk me!” and we 
went on again. 

“I suppose there’s nothing to be done,” exclaimed Camilla, “but 
comply and depart.” 

While Estella was away h'ghting them down. Miss Havisham still 
walked with her hand on ray shoulder, but more and more slowly. 
At last she stopped before the fire, and said, after muttering and 
looking at it some seconds; — 

“This is my birthday, Pip.” 

I was going to rrish her many happy returns, when she lifted her 
stick. 

“I don’t suffer it to bo spoken of. I don’t suffer those who were 
hero just now, or any one, to speak of it. They come here on the day, 
but they dare not refer to it.” 

Of course I made do further effort to refer to it, 

"On this day of the year, long before yon were bom, this heap of 
decay,” stabbing with her orutched stick at the pile of cobwebs on the 
table, hut not touching it, “was brought here. It and I have worn 
away together. The mice bavo gnawed at it, and shaepor teeth than 
teeth of mice have gnawed at me.” 
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Sbo held the head of her stick ngainst her heart os she stood looking 
at tlio table; she in her ones whito dress, nil ycUoa* and withered; 
the once white cloth all yellow and withered; everything nroimd, in 
a state to cramblo under a touch. 

“When the ruin ia complete,” said she, with a ghastly look, “and 
when they lay mo dead, in my bride’s dress on the bride’s table — 
which shall bo done, and which will bo the fim'shed curso upon him — 
BO much the better if it is done on this dayl” 

She stood looking at the tablo ns if she stood looking at her own 
figure lying there. I remained quiet. Estella returned, and she too 
remained quiet. 

At length, not coming out of her distraught state by degrees, bnt 
in an instant. Miss Havisham said, ‘‘Let mo see you two play at cards; 
why have you not begun?” With that, wo returned to her room, and 
sat down as before; I was beggared, ns before and again, as before, 
Miss Ha-visham watched ns nil the time, directed my attention to 
EstolJa’s beauty, and made mo notice it the more by trying her jewels 
on Eatella’s breast and liair. 

EstcIIa, for her part, likewise treated mo os before; creept that she 
did not condescend to speak. When wo had played some half-dozen 
games, a day was appointed for my return, and I was taken down 
into the yard to bo fed in the former dog-like manner. There, too, 
I was again left to wander about ns I liked. 

It is not much to the purpose whether a gate in that garden wall 
which I bod scrambled up to peep over on the last occasion was, on 
that last occasion, open or shut. Enough that I s-aw no gate then, 
and that I saw one now. As it stood open, and as I knew that Estella 
had lot the visitors out — for she had returned with the keys in her 
hand — I strollorl into the garden and strolled all over it-. It was quite 
a wilderness, and there wore old melon-frames and cucumber-frames 
in it, which seemed in their decline to have produced a Bpontaneoas 
growth of weak attempts at pieces of old hats aud hoots, with now and 
then a weedy oflahoot into the likeness of a battered saucepan. 

When I had exhausted the garden and a greenhouse with nothing 
in it but a fallen-down grape-vine and some bottles, I found myself 
fn the dismal comer upon which I had looked out of the window. 
Never questioning for a moment that the house was now empty, I 
looked in ot another window, and found myself, to my great surprise, 
exchanging a broad stare with a pale young gentleman with rod eye- 
lids and light hair. 

Tliia pale young gentleman quickly disappeared, and reopiioarod 
beside me. He had been at his hoola when I had found myself staring 
at him, and I now saw that ho was inky. 

‘‘Halloa 1” said ho, “young follow!” 

Halloa being a general observation wiiich I had nsimlly observed 
to bo best answered by itself, / said “Halloa!” politely omitting young 
fellow. 
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“Who let you in?” said he. 

“Jliss EstelJa.” 

‘Who gave yon leave to prowl about?” 

“Miss Estella.” 

"Ck)me and fight,” said the pale yonng gentleman. 

What cotild I do but follow him? I have often asked myself the 
question since: but, what else could I do? His manner was so final 
and I was so astonished, that I followed where he led, as if I had been 
under a spell. 

1 followed him without a word, to a retired nook of the garden, 
formed by the junction of two waUs and screened by some rubbish. 
On hla asking me if I was satisfied with the ground, and on my replying 
Yes, he begged my leave to absent himself for a moment, and qniokly 
returned with a bottle of water and a sponge dipped in vinegar. “Avail- 
able for both,” he said, placing these against the wall. And then fell 
to pulling off, not only hie jacket and waistcoat, bat his shirt too, in 
a manner at once light-hearted, business-like and bloodthirsty. 

My heart failed me when I saw him squaring at me with every 
demonstration of mechanical lueety, and eyeing my anatomy as if he 
were minntely choosing his bone. I never have been so surprised in 
tny life, ao I was when I let out the first blow, aud saw him lying on 
his back, looking up at me with a bloody nose and his face exceedingly 
fore-shortened. 

But, he was on bis feet directly, and after sponging himself with a 
great show of dexterity began squaring again. The second greatest 
surprise I have ever hod in my life was seeing him on his back again, 
looking np at me out of a black eye. 

His spirit inspired me with great tespeot. He seemed to have no 
strength, and he never once hit me hard, and he was always knocked 
down; but, he would, be up again in a moment, sponging himself 
or drinking out of the water-bottle, with the greatest satisfaction in 
seconding himself according to form, and then came at me with an air 
and a show that made me believe he really was going to do for me 
at last. He got heavily bruised, for I am sorry to record that the 
more I bit him, the harder I hit him; but, be came np again and and 
agrdn and again, until at last he got a bad fall with the back of his 
head against the wall. Even after that crisis In our affairs, he got 
up and turned round and round confusedly a few times, not knowing 
where I was; but finally went on his knees to his sponge and threw it 
up; at the same time panting out, “That means yon have won.” 

Ho seemed eo brave and innocent, that a! though I had not proposed 
tho contest, I felt but a gloomy satisfaction in my victory. Indeed, 
I go so far as to hope that I regarded myself, while drying, as a 
species of savage young wolf or other wild bi^t. However, I got 
dressed, darkly wiping my sanguinary face at intervals, and I said, 
“Can I help you?” and he said, “No thankee,” and I said, “Good 
afternoon,” end Ac said, “Same to you.” 
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When I got into tho court-yord, I found Estclln waiting with the 
keys. Bnt, eho neither linked mo where I had been, nor why I had 
kept her waiting; and there wbb a bright fluah upon her face, aa though 
Bomothlng had happened to delight her. Tnntead of going etraight to 
tho gate, too, sho etopped back into tho pnasago, and beckoned mo. 

“Como hero I You may JdM me if you like.” 

I Idased her cheeK as she turned it to mo. I think I would have 
gone through a great deal to Idea her cheek. But, I felt that tlio kips 
was given to the coatee common boy as a picoe of money might have 
been, and that it was worth nothing. 

What with the birthday visitors, and what with tho cards, and what 
with tho fight, my stay had lasted so long, that when I neared homo 
tho light on tho spit of sand off tho point on tho marnhos was gleaming 
against a block night-sky, and Joe’s fumaco was flinging a path of 
firo across tho road. 


CHAPTER 10 

JIt mikd grow very uneasy on the subject of tho pale young gentle- 
man. Tho mono I thought of tho fight, and recoiled the pale 
young gentleman on bis bock in various stages of puffy and in- 
orimsonod countcnanco, tho moro oortain it appeared tiiat something 
would bo done to mo. 

When tho day camo round for my return to tho scene of the deed 
of violonoo, my lorrors reached their height. Whether myrmidons 
of Justice, specially sent down from London, would bo lying In am- 
bush behind tho gatoT Whether Miss Havisbam, preferring to take 
personal vengeanoo for an outrage done to her house, might rise in 
those gmvo-clothos of hers, draw a pistol, and shoot me dead? 
Whether suborned boys — o numerous band of meroeniiric!? — might b« 
engoged to fall upon mo in tho brewery, and cuff mo until I was no 
mono? It was high testimony to my confidence In tho spirit of the 
piilo young gentleman, that I nover imagined accessory to tlieso 
retaliations; they always camo into my mind as the acts of injudicious 
rolntivos of his, goaded on by tho state of his viesge and an indignant 
sympathy with tho family features. 

However, go to Miss Efavisham’a I must, and go I did. And le-hold! 
nothing came of tho Into struggle. It vvas not alluded to iir any way, 
and no palo young gentleman was to be discovered on tlie 
premfsea. , 

On tho broad landing lietwocn MLss Havisharn’s own room and tani 
other room in which tho long table was laid out, I saw a 
chair— a light chair on wheels, that you pushed from Wnnd. It lisd 
been placed there sinoo my last visit, and I entered, that 'ame nv, 
on a regular occupation of pushing Miss Havishnm in this chair (w len 
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"Who iet you in?” said he. 

"JDss Esteilo.” 

“Who gaTe you leave to prowl about?” 

“Miss Estella.” 

“Come and fight,” said the pale young gentleman. 

What could I do but follow him? I have often asked myself the 
question since: but, what else could I do? His manner was so final 
and I was so astonished, that I followed where he led, as if I had been 
under a spell. 

I followed him without a word, to a retired nook of the garden, 
formed by the junction of two waDs and screened by some rubbish. 
On his asking me if I was satisGed trith the ground, and on my replying 
Yes, be begged my leave to absent himself for a moment, and quickly 
returned with a bottle of water and a sponge dipped in vinegar. “Avail- 
able for both,” he said, placing these against the wall. And then fell 
to pulling off, not only his jacket and waistcoat, bnt his shirt too, in 
B manner at once light-hearted, business-like and bloodthirsty. 

My heart failed me when I saw him squaring at me with every 
demonstration of mechanical nicety, and eyeing my anatomy as if he 
were minutely choosing his bone. I never have b^n so surprised in 
tay life, as I was when I let out the first blow, and saw him lying on 
his back, looking up at ms with a bloody nose and his face exceedingly 
fore-sbortened. 

But, ho was on his feet directly, and after sponging himself with a 
great show of dexterity began squaring again. The second greatest 
surprise 1 have ever had in my life was seeing him on his back again, 
looking up at me out of a black eye. 

His spirit inspired me with great respect. He seemed to have no 
strength, and ho never once hit me hard, and ho was always knocked 
down; but, he would, be up again in a moment, sponging himself 
or drinking out of the water-bottle, with the greatest satisfaotion in 
seconding himself according to form, and then came at me with an air 
and a show that mode me believe he really was going to do for me 
at last. He got heavily bruised, for I am sorry to record that the 
more I hit him, the harder I hit him; but, he came up again and and 
again and again, until at last he got a bad fall with the back of his 
head against the wall. Even after that orisis In our aSaits, he got 
up and turned round and round confusedly a few times, not knowing 
where I was; but finally went on his knees to his sponge and threw it 
up: at the same time panting out, "That means you have won.” 

He seemed so brave and innocent, that although I had not proposed 
the ooatost, I felt but a gloomy satisfaction in my viotoiy. Indeed, 
I go BO far as to hope that I regarded myself, while dressing, as a 
species of savage young wolf or other wild b^t. However, I got 
dressed, darkly wiping my sanguinary face at intervals, and I said, 
“Can I help you?” and he said, “No thankee,” and I said, “Good 
afternoon,” and he said, "Same to yon.” 
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When 1 got into tho court-yard, I fonnd Eetclla waiting with the 
keys. Bat, sbo neither asked mo where I had heen, nor why I bad 
kept her waiting; and there was o bright flush npou her (ace, as though 
BOmotbJng had happened to delight her. Instead of going atraight to 
the gate, too, she stepped back into the passage, and twckoned mo. 

“Como horol You may Idas me if you lilto.” 

I Idssed her cheeK aa she turned it to mo. I think I would have 
gone through a great deal to Jobs bar cheek But, I felt that tho kiss 
was given to the coarso common boy as a piece of money might have 
been, and that it was worth nothing. 

What with tho birthday visitors, and what with the cards, and what 
with the flght, my stay had lasted so long, that when I neared home 
the light on tho spit of sand off tho point on tho marahos was gloaming 
against a black night-sky, ond Joe’s furnace was flinging a path of 
firo across tho road. 


CHAPTEB 10 

Hr Mitm grew very nneasy on the subjeot of tho pale young gentlo- 
man. The more I thought of tho fight, and recalled tho palo 
young gentleman on his back In various stages of puffy and in- 
orimsonod countenance, tho more certain it appeared that something 
would bo done to mo. 

Wben tho day camo round for my return to the econo of tho deed 
of violence, my terrors reached their height. Whether myrmidons 
of Justioo, specially sent down from London, would bo lying In am- 
bush behind tho gate? Whether Miss Haviaham, preferring to take 
personal vcngeanco for an outrage done to hor house, might rise in 
those grave-clothes of hors, draw a pistol, and shoot me dead! 
Whether suborned boys — a numerous band of moroenBiies — might be 
engaged to fall upon me in tho brewery, and cuff mo until I was no 
morof It was high testimony to my confidence in tho spirit of tho 
palo young gentleman, that I never imagined Aim accessory to these 
retaliations; they always camo into my mind os the acta of injudicious 
relatives of his, goaded on by tho state of bis visage and on indignant 
sympathy with tho family features. 

However, go to Miss Havisham’s I must, and go I did. And behold! 
nothing osjno of tho lato struggle. It was not alluded to in any way, 
and no palo yoong trentloman waa to be discovered on tho 
premises. 

On tho broad landing between Miss Havisham’s own room and that 
other room in which the long table was laid out, I saw a garden- 
chair — a light chair on wheels, that you pushed from behind. It had 
been placed there since my last visit, and I entered, that same day, 
on a regular occupation of pushing Miss Haviaham in this chair (when 
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nhn Wflfl (,Irwl oi wftiJtin;? witli lior hnnd upon my nlionldor) round fior 
own room, and anronH 11m InndinR, anil round tho ollmr room. Ovor 
and ovor and over an'dii, wo would innko Uioao io\iTni> 3 m, and aomo- 
timcit Umy wonld laot a<< lonK na iliroo knira at a atrotch. I Incoimibly 
(all inlo a f’enoral montfori of lliofo joiirimyn na nunioix>iiH, ImoauBO it 
wnii at, onoo aoltlwl that ,1 iihould return ovary altomaU! day at noon (or 
tlmno pnriwiiofi, and hocaimo I am now Roing to Hum up a imriod o( 
at loafit eight or ten inonllin. 

Ar wo began to be more nnod to onn another, Mb'ft ITavIulmrn talked 
more to mo, and naked mo aneli qnenllons an what hml I learnli and 
what v/na I going to hot I told Imr I wan going to Im fippretilieod to 
•Too, I holiovMjii; mid 1 enlarged upoti my linowing not.hliig and wanting 
to know everything, In tho hojm tlmt nho mlplit odor nomo help to- 
wanla that dtvilrahlo ond. Ihit, elm did not; on tho contrary, oho Booraod 
to pmfor my holng ignorant. Neither did nlio over givo mo any nionoy 
or anything but niy daily dinner — nor oven ntipnlnto that 1 nlionld bo 
paid for iny norvlecn. 

Kiitolla wna nlwajn ntioul, and alwayn lot mo in and out, hut novor 
told mo I might Iduii lior again. BometimeH, nho woiilil coldly tolornto 
mo; Romolimen, nim would oondeaeond to mo; nomotime!!, nho would 
lie quite familiar with mo; noniciimoR, nho wonld tell mo onorgotically 
that plio hated mo. 

Xhoro wno a nong ,Too tined to hum (rngmonta of at tho forgo, of 
which tho biirdon wan Old Clem. This woe not a very coretttotiiotw 
. way of rondoring boiimgo to a pnlron nnint; hut I heliovn Old Clom 
' ntood In that relation towardn nniithn. It wan a Rong that Imitated tho 
monnuro of licattng upon iron ond wan a mi>ro lyrioal exonoo for tho 
inlroduotion of Old CIohi’h rofipnoted immo. Thun, yon wore to liammcr 
hoyn round — Old Clem I With a (Itump and a Rtmnd — Old Clom! 
Boat it ont, lioat it out — Old Clem I With a elinlc for tho ntoul — Old 
Clom I Blow the lire, blow tho iiiti — Old Cloml llonrhig dryer, roar- 
ing higher. Old Cloml Ono day noon after the apimaraneo of tlio 
chair, Mlai Ilavbdmm niiddonly Raying to mo, with tho Impationt 
movement of her fmgem, “Thom, Uicro, there I Ring I” I wan eurprlnod 
Into crooning thin ditty an I piiBlied Iter ovor l.lm lloor. It happened 
no to catch lior fancy that nho took It up in a low brooding voice an 
ff nho wore nlnglng In lior nleop. After, that, it lecniuo ountomnry with 
«fl to Irnvo it till wo moved about, and Eolella would often Join in; 
though the wliolo ntrain mm no nuhdnwl, oven wlion (lioro wore throo 
of un, tlmt it nmdo leno noire in tho grim old lionno than tho lightost 
brontli of wind. 

Wliat could I bocomo with Uic.ao nniroundingRT How could my 
chnrncior fail to ho inUnciictnl by thorn? In It to ho wondered at if 
my tlimight.'i trere dared, no niy cyco wore, when 1 camo out Ittto tho 
natural light from tho miBly yellow roomnf 

Wo wont on in thin way for a long tlmo, and It neemod likely that 
wc nhotild contJnuo to go on fn thfa way (or a long time, wbon, ono 
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day, Mies Hnvishain etoppcd ehort aa ebo and I were welldnc. rlie 
loaning on my nbouldor; and cnid with some displcaaiirc; 

“Yoii are growing tall, Pipl" 

I thought it lyost to hint, through tho raedinm of a meditatiro look 
that this might be occasioned by circunistonccs orcr wiiicii I hod no 
control, 

Sho said no more at tho time; hut, she prc.-^ntly etopp^ and looked 
at me again; and presently again; and after tJjat,’ looked frowning and 
moody. On tho next day of my attendance, when our usual crerciso 
was OFor, and J bad landed her at her drossing-tahle, she staved me 
with a movement of her impatient fingers; — 

“Tell mo tho name again of that blacksmith of yours.” 

“Joo Gargety, ma’am,” 

‘Tdcaning the master yon worn to he apprenticed tot” 

“Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

“You had better be apprenticed at once. Would Gnrgcry come hero 
with you, and bring your indentures, do yon flunk?” 

1 signified that I hod no doubt ho would take it as an honour to 
he asked. 

“Then let him come,” 

“At any particular time, Miss Havisham?” 

“Thcro, thorel I know nothing about times. Lot him come soon, 
and come along with you.” 

^Yhen I got homo at alght, and delivered this message for Joo, ray 
sister “went on tho Eampago,” in a more alarming degree than at any 
previous period. She asked mo and Joe whether wo supposed she was 
door-mats under our feet, and how wo dared to use her so, and what 
company wo graciously thought she toss fit for? When she had ex- 
hausted a torrent of such inquirie.s, she threw a candle-stick at Joe, 
bnret into a loud sobbing, got out the dustpan — which was always a 
very bod sign — put on her coarse apron, and began cleaning up to a 
terrible extent. Not satisfied with a dry cleaning, she took to a pail 
and ecrtrbbing'bnjsh, and cleaned us out of house and liome, so that 
wo stood shivering in tho bock-yard. It was ten o'clock at night before 
we ventuix^i to creep in again, and then she asked Joo why ho had 
not married a Negress Slave at once? Joo offered no aimror, poor 
follow, blit stood feeh'ng his whiskers and looldng dejoct^ly at me, 
ns if ho thought it really might have been a better speculation. 


CIUPTEK 11 

It was a trial to my feelings, on the next day but one, to see Joe 
arraying himBclf in his Sunday clothes to accompany mo to Misa 
Har-ishom’s. 
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We -walked to town, vay meter leading the way in a very larp beaver 
bonnet, and carrying a basket like the Great Seal of England in plaited 
straw, a pair of pattens, a spare shawl, and an mnbrella, though It 
was a fine bright day, I am not quite clear whether these articles -were 
carried penitentially or ostentatiously; but, I rather think they were 
displayed as articles of property — much as Cleopatra or any other 
sovereign lady on the Rampage might exhibit her wealth in a pageant 
or proceeaon. 

When we came to Rumblechook’e, my sister bonneed in and left 
ns. As It was almost noon, Joe and I held straight on to Miss 
Havisham’s honse. Estella opened the gate as nsnal, and, the moment 
she appeared, Joe took his hat ofi and stood weighing it by the brim 
in both his hands: as if he had some urgent reason in his mind for being 
particular to half a quarter of an ounce. 

Estella took no notice of either of ns, but led na the way that I 
knew so -well, I followed nert to her, end Joe came last. When I 
looked back at Joe in the long passage, he was still weighing his hat 
with the greatest care, and was coming after ns in long strides on the 
tips of his toes. 

Estella told mo we were both to go in, so I took Joe by the coat- 
onfi and conducted him into ICss Havisham’s presence. She was 
seated at her dressing-table and looked round at us immediately. 

“Ohl” said she to Joe. “Yon are the husband of the sister of this 
boyl” 

I could hardly have imagined dear old Joe looking so nnlike him- 
self or so like some extraordinary bird: standing, as he did, speech- 
less, with his tuft of feathers mfSed, and hia month open as if he wanted 
a worm. 

“Yon are the husband,” repeated Miss Havisham, “of the sister of 
this boyj” 

It was very aggravating; but, throughout the interview, Joe poreiated 
in addressing Me instead of Miss Havisham. 

“Which I meantersay, Pip,” Joe now observed, in a manner that 
was at once expressive of forcible argumentation, strict confidence, 
and great politeness, “as I hup end married your sister, and I were 
at the time what you might coll (if yon waa any ways inclined) a single 
man.” 

“Weill” said Miss Havisham, "And yon have reared the boy, with 
the intention of taking him for your apprentice; is that so, Mr. 
Gargery?” 

“You know, Pip,” replied Joe, “as yon and me wore ever friends, 
and it were looked for’ard to betwixt us, as being calo’lated to lead to 
larlm. Not but what, Pip, if yon had ever made objections to the 
business — such as its being open to black and sut, or such-like — ^not 
bnt what they would have been attended to, don’t yon seal” 

“Has the boy,” said Miss Havisham, “ever made any objeotionJ 
Does he like the trade?” 
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••Which it is Trcli beknown to youreolf, Pip,” rctoraod Joe, etrength- 
ening his former mixture of argtimcntolion, confidence, and polite- 
ness, “that it were the wish of your own heart” (I saw the idea 
suddenly break upon him that ho would adapt his epitaph to the 
occasion, before ho went on to say) “And there weren’t no objection 
on your part, and, Pip, it were the great wish of your heart 1" 

It was quite in vain for mo to endeavour to make him pensihle that 
he ought to speak to Miss Havisham. The more I made faces and 
gestures to him to do it, the more confidential, argumentative, and 
polite, be persisted in being to lie. 

“Have you brought his indentures with you?” asked lliss Havisham. 

“Well, Pip, you know,” replied Joe, ns if that were a little un- 
reasonable, “you yourself see mo put ’em in my ’at, and therefore you 
know os they are hero.” With which ho took them out, and gave them, 
not to Miss Havisham, but to me. I am afraid I was Jishnmcd of the 
dear good feliow — I l-now I was ashamed of him — when I saw that 
Estclia stood at the back of Hiss Havisham’a chair, and that her eyes 
laughed mischievously. I took the indcnturce out of his hniij and 
gave them to Miss Havisham. 

“You expected,” said Miss Havisham, as she looked them over, “no 
premium with the boy?” 

“Joel” I remonstrated; for ho made no reply at nil. "Why don’t 
you answer ” 

Miss Havisham glanced at him os if she understood what ho rcaiiy 
was, bettor than I had thought possible, seeing what ho was there; 
and took up a little bag from the table beside her. 

‘Tip bos earned a premium here,” she said, “and hero it is. There 
are fivo-nud-twenty guineas in this bag. Give it to your master, Pip.” 

As if ho were absolutely out of his mind with the wonder awakcnwl 
In him by her strange figure and the strange room, Joo, even at this 
pass, persisted in addressing mo. 

“This is very liberal on your part, Pip,” said Joe, “and it is os 
Btich received and grateful welcome, though never looked for, far nor 
near nor nowheres.” 

“Good-bye, Pip I” said Miss Havisham. “liOt them out, Esteiio,” 

“Am I to conio again. Hiss Havisham?” I asked. 

“No. Gnrgery is your master now. Gargcry! One word 1” 

Thus calling him hack as 1 went out of the door, I heard her say 
to Joo, in a distinct emphatic voice, “The boy has been a good boy 
here, and that is his reward. Of conise, as an honest man, you will 
expect no other and no more.” 

How Joe got out of the room, I have never been able to determine; 
bnl, I know that when he did got out ho was steadily proceeding np- 
Btaire instead of corning down, and was deaf to ail remonstranocs nntil 
I went alter him and laid hold of him. In another minute wo were 
ontsido the gate, and it wn.s locked, and Estclia was gone. When wo 
stood in the daylight alone again, Joe backed up against a wall, and 
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said to mo, “ABtonishing!” And there he romoincd so long,_ saying, 
“Astonishing” at intervals, so often, that I began to think his senses 
wore never coming back. At length, he prolongerl his remark into 
“Pip, I do assure ym this ia as-TOK-isbing!” and, so, by degrees, 
became conversational and able to walk away. 

1 have reason to think that Joo’s intcUoota were brightened by the 
encounter they had passed through, and that on our way to Pninble- 
ohook’s ho invented a subtle and deep design. My reason is to bo 
found in what took place in Mr. Pumbleobook’e parlours whore, on' 
our presenting ourselves, my sister sat in conference with that detested 
seedsman. 

“Welii” cried my aieter, addressing us both at once. “And what’s 
happened to yout I wonder you condescend to come back to aueh 
poor society os this, I am sure I dol” 

“Miss Haviahatn,” said Joe, with a fixed look at me, like an ofiort 
of remembrance, “made it woty partiok’lor that wo should give her — 
were it compliments or respoots, Pipl” 

“Compliments,” I said. 

“Whioh that were my own belief,” answered Joe — “her compliments 
to Mrs. J. Gargery " 

“Much good they’ll do mel” observed my sister: but rather grati- 
fied too. 

“And wishing,” pursued Joe, with another fixed look at me, like 
onothcr effort of romombranco, “that the state of Miss Havisham’s 
elth wore sitoh ns would Lave — allowed, were it, Pip?” 

“Of her having the pleasure,” 1 added. 

"Of ladies’ company,” said Joe. And drew a long breath. 

“Well!” cried my sister, with a mollified glance at Mr. Pumblo- 
ehook. “Sho might have had the politeness to send that message at 
first, Imt it’s hotter Into than never. And what did she give young 
Bnntipolo horol" 

“Sho giv’ liim,” said Joe, “nothing.” 

Mrs. Joe was going to break out, bnt Joe went on. 

“What sho giv’,” said Joe, “she giv’ to hie friends. 'And by his 
friends,’ wore her explanation, ‘I moan into the hands of his sister, 
Mrs. J. Gargery.’ Thom were her words; ‘Mrs. J. Gargery.’ Sho 
mayn’t have loiow’d,” added Joe, with an appearance of roDeotion, 
“whothor it wore Joe or Jorge.” 

My sister looked at Pumblochook: who smoothed the elbows of his 
wooden armchair, and nodded at her and at the firo, as if he had known 
all about it beforehand, 

“And how much have you got?" asked my sister, laughing. 
Positively, laughing! 

“Wlint would present company say to ten pound?” demanded Joe. 

“They’d say,” returned my sister curtly, “pretty toU. Not too 
much, bnt pretty well.” 

“It’s more than that, then,” said Joe. 
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. That fearful impostor, PomWeehoolf, immediately no-dded, and 
said, 08 ho rubbed tho arms of Ids chair: “It’s more than that 
Mum." 

“Why, you don’t mean to say began my aistcr, 

"Yes, I do. Mum,” said Pumblcchook; “but wait a bit Go on, 
Joseph. Good in you! Go onl” 

"What would present company say," proceeded Joe, "to twentv 
pound?" 

“Handsomo would bo tho word,” relumed my sister. 

“Well then,” said Joe, “it’s more than twenty pound.” 

That abject hypocrite, Pumbleohoolv, nodded again, and said with 
a patronizing laugh, “It’s more than that, Mum. Good again 1 Follow 
her up, Joseph 1 ” 

“Then to make an end of it,” said Joo, delightedly handing tho bag 
to my sister; "it’s five-and-twonty pound.” 

"It’s five-and-twenty pound. Mum," echoed that basc.st of swindlers, 
Pumblcchook, rising to shake hands with her; “and it’s no moro than 
your merite (os I said when my opinion was asked), and I wish you 
joy of the monoy!” 

If tho villain had stopped here, his enso would have been sufficiently 
awful, but ho blackened his guilt by proceeding to take mo into 
custody, with a right of patronage that loft all his former criminality 
far behind. 

“Now you see, Joseph and wife,” saiil Jlr. Pumblcchook, as ho took 
mo by tho arm above the elljow, “I am ono of them that always go 
right through with what they've begun. This boy must bo bound out 
of hnncL That’s my way. Bound out of hand." 

“Goodness knows, Undo Pamblochook,” said my sister (grasping 
tho money), “wo’ro deeply beholden to you." 

“Novor mind mo, lluin,” returned that diaboUcal com-chandlor. 
“A pleasure’s n pleasure all tho world over. But this boy, you know; 
wo must have him bound. I said I’d see to it — to tell you tho truth.” 

Tho Justices Vifero sitting in the To'wn Hall near at hand, and un 
at once went over to have mo bound apprentice to Joo in the Magisterial 
presence. 


OHAPTEB 12 

As I was getting too big for Sir. Wopsle's grcnt-aunt’s room, my 
education under that preposterous female terminated. In my hunger 
for information, I made proposals to Jlr. Wopsle to bestow some 
intellectual crumbs upon me; with which ho kindly complied. As it 
turned out, however, tliat ho only wanted mo for a dramatic lay-Egure, 
to bo contradicted and embraced and wept over and bullied and 
ciatchc'd and stabbed and knocked about in a variety of ways, I soon 
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deolinod that course of inatmction; though not until Mr. Wopslo in 
hlfl pooUo fury had aoveroly mauled mo. 

Whatever I acquired, I tried to impart to Joe. This statement 
sounds BO well, that J cannot in my conscience let it pass unexplained. 
I wanted to make Joe less ignorant and common, that ho might be 
■worthier of my eodety and less open to Estella’a reproach. 

The old Battery out on the marshes was our place of study, and 
a broken slate and a short piece of elate pencil tvere our eduoationa! 
implementc: to which Joe always added a pipe of tobacco. I never 
knew Joe to remember anything from one Sunday to another, or to 
acquire, under my tuition, any piece of information whatever. Yet 
bo would smoke his pipe at the Battery with a far more sagaoioos 
air than anywhere else — even with a learned air — os if he considered 
himself to be advancing Immensely, Dear fellow, I hope he did. 

One Sunday when Joe, greatly enjoying his pipe, bad so plumed 
himself on being “most O'wful dull,” that I had given him up for the 
day, I lay on the earthwork for some time with my chin on my 
hand, descrying traces of Miss Havisbam and Estolla all over the 
prospect, in the sky and in the water, until at lost I resolved to mention 
a thought concerning them that had been much in my head. 

“Joe,” said I; “don’t you think I ought to pay Miss Havisbam a 
visit?” 

“Well, Pip,” returned Joe, slowly considering. “What for?” 

“What for, Job? What is any visit made for?” 

“There is some wisita p’r’aps,” said Joe, “as for ever remains open 
to the question, Pip. But in regard of wisiting Miss Havisbam. She 
might think yon wanted something — expected something of her.” 

“Don't you think I might say that I did not, Joe?” 

“You might, old chap,” said Joe. “And she might credit It. 
Similarly, she mightn’t." 

“Yes, Joe; but what I wanted to say, was, that as we are rather 
slack just now, if yon would give mo a half-holiday to-morrow, I 
think I would go np-town and make a call on Bliss Est — ^Havisbam.” 

“Which her name,” said Joe, gravely, “ain’t Estavisham, Pip, 
unless she have been reohris’ened.” 

“I Icnow, Joe, I know. It was a slip of mine. What do you think 
of it, Joet" 

In brief, Joe thought that if I thought well of it, he thought well 
of it. But, he was particular in stipulating that if I were not received 
with cordiality, or if I were not encouraged to repeat my visit as a 
visit which no ulterior object, but was simply one of gratitude 
for a favour received, then this experimental trip should hove no 
saooessor. By these conditions I promised to abida 

Now, Joe kept a journeyman at weekly wages whose name was 
OiUek. He protended that his Christian name wee Dolge — a clear 
Impossibility — but he was a fellow of that obstinate disposition that 
I believe him to have been the prey of no delusion in thia particular, 
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bnt willnlly to bovo imposed that immo upon the village m an Rflrtmt 
to ita anderetanding. Ho waa a brood-fibouldercd loo»o-Iimbod swarthy 
follow of groat etrcngth, never in a horry. and always sloncbing. 

Dolgo Orliclc waa at work and present next da\% when I reminded 
Joo of my half-holiday. Ho said nothing at tbo moment, for ho and 
Joo had just got a piece of hot iron between them, and I waa at tbo 
bellows; but by-and-by ho aaid, leaning on Ws hammer; — 

“Now, master I Sure yon’ro not a-going to favour only one of na. 
If Young Pip has a half-holiday, do as much for Old Orlick." I suppose 
ho was about fivo-and-twonty, but he asually spoko of himself as an 
ancient person. 

“Why, what’ll yon do with a half-hoh’day, if yon got it!” said Joe. 
“What’ll I do with it? What’ll he do with it? Pll do as much xrith 
It as him," said Orlick. 

“As to Pip, he’s going np-town,” said Joe. 

“Well then, os to Old Orh'ok, he's a-going np-town,’’ retorted that 
worthy. “Two can go np-town. Tain’t only one wot can go 
np-town-’’ 

“Don’t lose yonr temper,” said Joe. 

“Shall if I h'ke,” growled Orlick. “Some and their np-towniirgl 
Now, master! Come. No favouring in this shop. Bo a man I” 

The master refusing to entertain the subject until the Journeyman 
was in a bettor temper, Orlick plunged at the fomaoe, drew out a red- 
hot bar, made at mo with it as if be wore going to mn It through my 
body, whisked it round my head, laid it on the anvil, hammered It 
out— ^ If it were I, I thought, and the sparks were my spirting blood 
— and finally said, when ho had hammered himself hot and the Iron 
cold, and ho again leaned on his hammer: — 

“Now, master!” 

“Are you all right now?” demanded Joo. 

“Ah I I am all right,” said pTifl Old Orlick. ^ 

“Then, as in general you stick to your work as well as most men,” 
said Joo, “lot it bo a half-holiday for all.” 

With what absurd emotions (for, we think the feelings that are very 
serious in a man quite comical in a boy) J found myself again going 
to SGbs Havieham’a, matters little hero. Nor, how I passed and re- 
passed the gate many times before I oonld make up my mind to ring. 
Nor, how I debated whether I should go away without ringing; nor, 
how I should undoubtedly have gone, if my time had been my own, 
to come back. 

Misa Sarah Pocket came to the gate. No Eatella. 

“How, then? You hero again?” said JGsa Pocket. ‘'What do yon 
want?” 

When I said that I only came to see how Miss Eavisbam was, 
Sarah evidently deliberated whether or no she should send mo about 
my boBinees, but unwilling to hazard the responalbibty. she let mo In, 
presently, brought tbo sharp measage that T was to “oomo up.” 
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EverytHng was unchanged, and Miss Harisham was alone. “Weill” 
said she, fixing her eyes upon me, “I hope yon want nothing? You’ll 
got nothing.” 

“No indeed. Miss HaTisham. I only wanted you to know that I 
am doing very well in my apprenticeship, and am always ranch obliged 
to you.” 

“There, there!” with the old restless fingers. “Come now and then; 
come on your birthday. — Ay!” she cried suddenly, turning herself 
and her chair towards me. “You are looking round for Estella? 
Hey?” 

I had been looking round — in fact, for Estella — and I stammered 
that I hop^ she was well. 

“Abro^,” said Miss Havisham; “educating for a lady; far oat of 
roach; prettier than ever; admired by all who see her. Do yon feel 
that you have lost her?” 

There was such a malignant enjoyment in her utterance of the 
last words, and she broke into such a disagreeable laugh, that 1 was 
at a loss what to say. She spared me the trouble of considering, by 
dismissing me. When the gate was closed upon me by Sarah of the 
walnut-shell countenance, I felt more than ever dissatisfied with my 
home and with my trade and with everything; and that was all I 
took by that motion. 

As 1 was loitering along the High Street, looking in disconsolately 
at the shop windows, and thinking what I would buy if I were a 
gentleman, who shonid come out of the bookshop but Mr. Wopsle. 
Mr. Wopsle had in his hand the afleoting tragedy of George Barnwell, 
in which he had that moment invested sixpence, with the view of 
heaping every word of it on the head of Pumblecbook, with whom 
be was going to drink tea. No sooner did ho see me, than he appeared 
to consider that a special Providence had put a ’prentice in his way 
to bo read at; and he laid hold of mo, and insisted on my accompany- 
ing him to the Pumbleohookian parlour. As I knew it would be miser- 
able at home, and as the nights were dark and the way was dreary, 
and almost any companionship on the road was better than none, I 
made no great resistance; consequently, we turned into Pnmbleohook’a 
just as the street and the shops were lighting up. 

As I never assisted at any other representation of George Barnwell, 
I don’t know how long it may usually take; but I know very well 
that it took until half-past nine o’clock that night. 

It was a very dark night when it was all over, and when I set out 
with Mr. Wopsle on the walk home. Beyond town, we found a heavy 
mist out, and it felt wet and thick. The tmmpike lamp was a blur, 
quits out of the lamp’s usual place apparently, and its rays looked 
solid substance on the fog. We were noticing this, and saying how 
that the mist rose with a change of wind from a certain quarter of 
our marshes, when we came upon a man, slouching under the lee of 
the turnpike house. 
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“HRiloal" xro caid, stopping. “Orlick tlicro!” 

“Ahl” ho nnsxrorcd, slonobing out, "J \ra.s standing by, n mlnut^', 
on the chr.nco oi conipnny.” 

“You nro Into,” 1 rcnmrlced. 

Orlick not unnaturnlly onswrod, “WcllT And fAKj’ro Info.” 

‘^Vc Imvo boon,” oaid Mr. Wop.i!o, oxnitod \rith hi'i into perform- 
anoo, “t»’o have been induiginy, Mr. Orlick, in nu infolli'ctunl evening." 

Old Orlick gromlod, as if ho had nothing to say nhotil that, and v,o 
all went on togothor. I nsirod him pn-.qeutly whclhcr ho IiihI l>r-cn 
spending his half-holida_v up end domn foxraT 

“¥ 03 ,” said he, “all of it. I como in behind yonmclf. I didn’t vy} 
yon, but I must have been pretty close behind you. By-tlie-bye, tlm 
guns is going again.” 

“At tho HullcB?” said 1. 

"Ay I Tliero’s .some of the birds flomi from I lie c.ngcr. The guiw 
have been going ninco dark, about, you’ll hoar one prcocnfly." 

In oficet, vro had not xvalked many yards fnrtlior, when the well- 
romcnibercd boom camo towards us, deadened by the mint, and IiejivUi* 
rolled away along the low grounds by fbo river, nn if It were jnirniiing 
and threatening the fugitives. 

"A good night for cutting ofl in,” naid OrlioL “T^Vd ho piir/Jod 
how to bring down a joil-binl on the xving, to-night.” 

Tho subject was o suggestive one to mo, and 1 thought nl>oiit It In 
silonco. Orlick, with his hands in hia pockets, slouched henvlly at my 
side. It was very dark, very wot, very muddy, and so wo pjdanhrd 
along. Now and then, tho sound of tho signal eannon hroko ufmn ua 
again, and again rolled suUdly along tho eourso of tlio river. I kept 
myself to myself and my thoughts, 

Thu-s, wo como to tho village. Tho way I»y which wo appronohofl 
It, took us past tho Three Jolly Bargemen, whlnh wo were rurprl/w/] 
to find — it Ijcing cloven o’clock — In a slate of commotinn, with the door 
wide open, and unwonted fights that had isyn hastily raught rip ari'l 
put down, scattered about Mr, Wop.slo dropped in to rv»k what was 
tho matter fsurmising that a conxdct had been taken), but cnrnf 
running out in a great hurry. . „ , 

“Thero’s something wrong,” said he, without Eloppmg, np a y . 
place, Pip. Rim aJM” „ ,, , __ 

“What is itf" I naked, keeping up with him. Bo did Orhr... at mj 

“I c.aa’t quite understand. TJio house ^ 

entered when Joe Gargery was out Supposed b;, eon 
hs-s boon attacked and hurt” , , ..j 

We Were rannirng too fast to admit o. more _ _V,<» 


no Btop until xre got into our kitchen. It '«=rM luii * F ^ 


village was there, or in tho yard; and 
was Joe, and there was a gronp of 
nddst of the kitchen. The unemplord nyniL. 


fi,A w.V 


a n'T'-oa. A.n . 

Ui' Cfx>r te tfv'' 
dr'-w f-4.'k irbe 
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they Bsw me, and 80 I became aware of my sister — tying without eenie 
or njovcment on the bare boards where she had b^ knocked down 
by a tremendous blow on the back of the head, dealt by some nnknown 
hand when her face was tnmed towards tbo fire — destined never to 
bo on the Rampage again, while she was the wife of Joe. 


CHAREEB 13 

Joe had been at the Three Jolly Bargemen, smoking his pipe, from 
a quarter after eight o’clock to a quarter before ten. While he was 
there, my sister had been seen standing at the kitchen door and had 
eiohang^ Good-Night with a farm-labourer going home. The man 
ooold not be more particular as to the time at which he saw her (be 
got into dense confusion when ho tried to bo) than that it must have 
been before nine. When Joe went home at five minutes before ten, 
be found her struck down on the fioor, and promptly called in assis- 
tance. The fire had not then bomt tmnsnally low, nor was the snnfi 
of the candle very long; the candle, however had been blown out. 

Nothing hod b<«n taken away from any part of the house. Neither, 
beyond the blowing out of the candle — which stood on a table between 
the door and my sister, and was behind her when she stood facing the 
fire end was struck — waa there any disarrangemont of the kitchen, 
excepting such as she herself had made, in falling and bleeding. Bnt, 
there was one remarkable piece of evidence on the spot. She bad 
been struck with something blunt and heavy, on the bead and spine; 
after the blows were dealt, something heavy had been thrown down at 
her with considerable violence, as she lay on her face. And on the 
ground beside her, when Joe picked her np, was a convict’s leg-iron 
which bad been filed asunder. 

Now, Joe, examining this iron with a smith’s eye, declared it to 
have been filed asimder some time ago. The hue and ory going ofi 
to the Hulks, and people coming thence to examine the iron, Joe’s 
opinion was corroborated. They fid not undertake to gay when it had 
left the prieon-shlps to which it undoubtedly had once belonged; but 
they claimed to know lor certain that that particular manacle had not 
been worn by either of two convicts who had escaped last night. 
Further, one of those two waa already re-taken, and had not lived 
faimeelf of his iron. 

Knowing what I knew, I set up an inference of my own here. I 
believed the iron to be my convict’s Iron — the iron I hod seen end 
heard him filing at, on the marshes — bnt my mind did not accuse him 
of having put it to its latest nse. For, I believed one person to have 
become possessed of it, and to have turned it to this cruel account — 
Orliok. 
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Now, RJ 1 to Orliok; ho bad gone to town oxactir m ho told un rt;<-n 
we picked him np at the turnpike, he had boon eof-n nl»out toirrj all 
the ovoiiine, ho had been In divem companlcf' in eevornl palilio-houju**, 
and bo had conio back with and Mr. Wop-lo. There was 

nothing againat him, bovo the qtmrirl; and my aister had quarrelled 
with him, and with erorybody clan about her, ten thousand times. 

It was horriblo to thinic that I had provided the weapon, hotrover 
undosignedly, but I could hardly think othcru-iso. 

The CooBtablos, and the Bow Street men from I^ondon — for, this 
happened in the days of the extinct rod-waintoean-d ptilioo — were nboot 
the houBo for a week or two, end did pe tty much what I have heard 
and read of like authoritioa doing in other such oases. They took np 
eoveral obviouuly wrong people, and they ran their heads very bnnl 
ogalnht wrong ideas, and peraiHted in trying to fit the circumBtance* 
to tho idcaa, instead of trying to extract ideas from the circumstanees. 

long after tlieso constitutional powers bad disperr-ed, my pister lay 
very ill In hod. Her eight was dislurbwi, so that uho s.aw objecta multi- 
ph'od, and grasped at visiouaiy teacupe and •wine-glaasea instead of 
tho realities; her hearing was greatly impaired; her memory alBo; and 
her spoech was onintoUigiblo. When, at last, she came round fo far 
as to bo bcIfKxi down-stairs, ft was still nccc-ssary to keep my slate 
ahrays by her, that she might indicuto in writing what eho could not 
indicate in speech. 

However, her temper was greatly improved, and she was patient. 
A tremulous tmoertaiuty of the action of all her limbs soon became a 
part of her regular state, and afterwards, at intervals of two or throe 
montbB, nho would often put her bands to her head, and would then 
remain for about a week at a time in some gloomy oberration of mlud. 
Wo were at a loss to find a suitable attendant for her, until a circum- 
stance hapfKiDed conveniently to roliove us. Mr. Wopsle’s gn-at-aant 
conquered a confirmc-d habit of living into which eho hod fallen, and 
Biddy became a part of our establiubment. 

It may have Ixh-ii about a mouth after my siRter’s rcnppcarnn<e In 
the kitohon, when Biddy came to os with a omell ajK-ckled box coti- 
tainlng tho whole of her worldly effect's, and became a blc.ssing to tho 
housohold. Above all eho was a blfs.»ing to .foe, for the dear oid 
fellow was uadly cut up by the constant contemplation of the wreck 
of hiB wife, and had been accustomed, while attonding on her of an 
evening, to turn to me every now and then and say with his blue eyce 
moistened, “Such a Cno figure of a woman os she onee were. Pipl 
Biddy instantly taking tho clovereat charge of her as though she bad 
studied her from infancy, Joe fiecame able In eomo eort to opjiroQloto 
tho greater quiet of his life, and to got down to tho Jolly Bargemen 
now and tiien for a change that did him good. It n-as timrartenBUo 
of the police people that they had ail more or Ic.‘'s suspreted poor Joe 
(though he never knew it), and that they had to a man concurred in 
regarding him as one of tho dec{K;3t spirits they bad ever encountered. 
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Biddy’o first trlninph in her now o£Gco was to solve ft difficalty that 
had complotoly vanquinhtxl mo. I hftd tried bard at it, but had made 
nothing oi it. Thus it was:— 

Again and again and again, my siator had traced upon tho slate, a 
charaotor that looked like a ourioua T, and then with tho utmost 
cagomess hod called our attention to it as something oho particularly 
tvonted, I had in vain tried ovorything produoiblo that began with a 
T, from tor to toast and tub. At length it had como into my hcatl 
that tho oign looked like a hammer, and on my lustily calling that 
word in my Bister’s oar, olio had begun to hammer on tho table and 
had expressed a qualified assent. Thereupon, I hod brought in all 
our bammors, one after another, but without avail. Then I bethought 
mo of a crutoh, tho shape Iwing much tho same, and I horrowod one in 
tho village and displayed it to my sifitor with considorabio oonlidenoe. 
But oho shook her head to that extent when sho was shown it. that wo 
wore terrified Jest in her weak and shottored state sho should dislocate 
her neok. 

When my Bister found that Biddy was very quick to understand 
her, tiuB mysterious sign roappoarod on tho slate. Biddy looked 
thoughtfully at it, hoard my explanation, looked thoughtfully at my 
sister, loolied thoughtfully at Joo {who was always reptesontod on tho 
slate by his initial lottor), and ran into tho forgo, followed by Joo 
and mo. 

“Why, of course !'* cried Biddy with an exultant face. "Don’t you 
BOO? It’s Aimt" 

Orllck, without a doubt 1 Sho had lost his nnnm, and could only 
signify him by his hammer. Wo told him why wo v/anted him to 
oomo into tho kitehon, and ho olowly laid down his hammer, wiped his 
brow with his omi, took onothor wipe ot It \vith his apron, and came 
slouching out, with a ourioua loose vagabond bend in tho knoos that 
strongly distinguished him. 

I confess that 1 oxpeoted to seo my sister dononneo him, and that 
I was disappointed by tho dillorout result. She nianifestod the greatest 
anxioty to bo on good terms with him, was evidently much pleased 
by hla being at length produced, and motioned that she would have 
him given somothing to drink. Sho watched Jiis countcnanco as if she 
were particularly wialiful to bo assured that ho took kindly to his rooop- 
tlon, sho sliowod ovory possiblo dcairo to conciliate him, and there was 
an air of humble propitiation In all sho did, such as I have scon 
porvado the bearing of a child towards a hard master. After that day, 
a day rarely passed wtbont hor drawing tho hammer on hor slato, 
and without Orliok’s slouching In and standing doggedly before Lor, 
so if ho Icnow no more than 1 did what to make of it. 
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cnAPTEn 14 

I KOW fell into a regular routine of apprenticeship life, which was 
varied, beyond the limits of the village and the marshes, by no more 
remarkable circumstance than tho arrival of my birthday and mj* pav- 
ing another visit to Miss HnviEham. I found SDss Snrnh Pocket still 
on duty at tho gate, I found Miss Havisham just os I had left her, 
and sho spoko of Estella in the very samo way, if not in the verv 
same words. Tho interview la.sfcd but a few minutes, and she gave 
me a guinea when I wan goinu, and told mo to como again on my 
next birthday. I may mention at onco that this became an annual 
custom. I tried to docltuo taking the guinea on tho first occasion, but 
with no better effect than cansing her to ask mo very angrily, if I 
erpected more? Then, and after that, I took it. 

So unchanging was the dull old house, tho yellow light in tho 
dorkonod room, the faded spectre in tho chair by tho dressing-table 
gloss, that I felt as if the stopping of tho clooks had stopped Time in 
that mysterious place, and while I and everything else outside it grow 
older, it stood still. Daylight never entered tho house, as to my 
thoughts and remembrances of it, any more than as to tho actual fact. 
It bewildered me, and under its influence I continued at heart to hate 
my trade and to bo osbamod of homo. 

Imperceptibly I became conscious of a change in Biddy, however. 
Her shoes camo np at tho heel, her hair grew bright and neat, her 
hands were always clean. Sho was not beautiful — sho was common, 
and could not be like EstoUa — but she was pleasant and wholesome 
and sweet-tempered. Sho had not been with ua more than a year (I 
remember her being newly out of mourning at tho time it struck ms), 
when I observed to myself one evening that she had curiously thought- 
ful and attentive eyes; eyes that were very pretty and very good. 

It camo of my lifting up my own eyes from a task I was poring at 
— writing some passages from a book, to improve myself in two ways 
at onco by a sort of stratagem — and seeing Bidd}' observant of what 
I was aboiik I laid down my pen, and Biddy stopped in her nocdle- 
^^o^k without laying it down. 

“Biddy,” said I, “how do j’ou manage it7 Either I am very stupid, 
or you are very clover.” 

*'WTint is it that I manage? I don’t know,” returned Biddy, emih'ng. 

She managed her whole domestic life, and wonderfully too; but I 
did not mean that, though that made what I did mean, more surprising. 

“How do you manage, Biddy,” said I, “to learn everything that I 
lo.am, and always to keep up with mo?” I was begirmiug to bo rather 
■vain of my knowledge, for I spent my birthday guineas on it, and 
set aside tho greater port of my pocket-money for similar investment; 

c 
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though I have no doubt, now, that the little I knew was extremely 
dear at the price. 

“I might as well eak you,” said Biddy, “how you manage?” 

“No; because when I oome la from the forge oi a night, nay one can 
Bee me turning to at it. But yoa never tarn to at it, Biddy.” 

. “I Buppose 1 must catch it-— like a cough,” said Biddy, quietly; 
and went on with her sewing. 

Pursuing my idea as I leaned back in my wooden chair and looked 
at Biddy sewing away with her head on one side, I began to think 
her rather on e-xtraor^naiy girl. For, I called to mind now, that she 
was equally accomplished in the terms of our trade, and the names 
of onr different sorts of work, and onr variona tools. In short, what- 
ever I know, Biddy knew. Theoretically, she wes already as good a 
blacksmith as I, or better. 

“Yon are one of those, Biddy,” eaid I, “who make the most of 
every chance. You never bad n chance before you came here, and 
Bee how improved you ore!” 

Biddy looked at me for an instant, and went on with her sewing. 
'T was yonr first teacher, though; wasn’t I?” said she, ns she sewed. 

“Biddyl” I exclaimed, in amazement. “Why, you are crying!” 

“No, I am not,” said Biddy, looking np and laughing. “What put 
that in your head?” 

What could have put it in my bead, but the glistening of a tear as 
it dropped on her work? I eat silent, rocalJing what a drudge she had 
been until Mr. Wopsle’e great-aunt Buccessfully overcome that bad 
habit of living, so highly desirable to be got rid of by some people. 
I recalled the hopeless oircumstancea by which sbo bad been surrounded 
in the miserable little shop and the miserable little noisy evening school, 
with that miserable old bundle of incompetence always to be dragged 
and shouldered. I reflected that even in those nntoward times there 
must have been latent in Biddy what was now developing, for, in my 
first nneasiness and discontent I had turned to her for help, as a matter 
of course. Biddy sat quietly sewing, shedding no more tears, and 
while I looked at her and thought about it all, it occurred to mo that 
perhaps I had not been sufficiently grateful to Biddy. I might have 
been too reserved, and should have patronized her more (though I 
did not uBO that precise word in my meditations), with my confidence. 

“Yes, Biddy,” I observed, when I had done turning it over, “you 
were my first teacher, and that at a time when we little thought of 
ever being together like this, in this kitchen.” 

“Ah, poor thing!” replied Biddy. It was like her self -forgetfulness, 
to transfer the remark to my sister, and to got np and be busy about 
her, making her more comfortable: “that’s sadly truol” 

“Well,’’ said I, “we must talk together a little more, as we used 
to do. And I must consult you a little more, as I used to do. Let 
08 have a quiet walk on the marehes next Sunday, Biddy, and a long 
chat.” 
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hiy eistcT VM npvor )oft nionc novs"; Lut Joa raorv tJjvi jTAditr 
Hndcrtook tbo cnro of her on that Sunday nftenioon. and IJiddy and *1 
ircnt out together. It wa.*» nummcrtitne and lovely veniher. w'hea rve 
hod parised the villogo end the church ond the churchynrd, and tv^re 
ont on the warshes, md lw?gan to (lee the nails of the *hij>s as thev 
Eoilod on, I becran to eomhioe Miss Haviahaoj ond Estollo with the 
prospect, in iny usuul way. 

Wc talked a good deal aa we walked, and ell toat lliddy Raid eecreed 
right. Biddy was never insulting, or capricious, or Biddy to-day ond 
eotnobody else to-morrow; she would have derived onto pain, and no 
ploasturo, from giving mo pain; aho would far rather have wounded 
her own hrcaat than mine. How oould it he, then, that I did not like 
her much the bettor of the two? 

“Biddy,” aaid I, when wo were wnlldng nomeward, “I wish you 
oould put me right.” 

“I wish I could !” eaid Biddy. 

“If I could only got rnyaelf to fall in love with you — ^j-ou don't mind 
my apeaking ao openly to auch an old ncijuaintanco?” 

“0 dear, not at all!” aaid Biddy. “Don't mind me.” 

“If I could only get mj^olf to do it, lAai would bo the thing for 
me.” 

“But you never ml), you eoo,” eaid Biddy. 

It did not appear quite ao unlikely to mo that evening, as it would 
have done if we had discussed it a few hours before, I therefore 
observed I waa not quite sure of that. But Biddy said she lerw, 
ond aho said it decisively. In my bean I believed her to bo right; 
and yet I took it rather ill, too, that she should bo so positive on the 
point. 

When we came near the churchyard, wo hn<l to cross an embank- 
mont, cud get over a stile near a eluice gate. There started np, from 
the gate, or from the rushes, or from the ooze (wliicb was quite In 
his stagnant way), Old Orlick. 

“Holioal” bo growled, “where ore you two going!" 

‘Where should wo Iw going, but home!" 

‘Well, tiien," aaid he, “I’m jiggcre<l if 1 don’t see you homol" 

This {wniilty of being jiggered was a favourite euppositioua caae o' 
Ids. Ho Btinched no definite meaning to the word that I am a warn tf, 
but used it, like his own pretended Christian name, to nOroai mankind 
and convoy an idea of something savagely damaging. When I vaa 
younger, I had had a general belief that if he had jiggered mo person- 
ally, ho would have done it with a sharp and twisted hook. 

Biddy was much against his going m'th ns, and aaid to me in a 
whisper, “Don’t lot liim come; 1 don’t like him,” z\s I did not like 
him either, I took the lilwrcy of saying that we thanked lum, but we 
didn’t want aoeing home. Ho received that piece of iniormntion with 
a yell of laughter, and dropped back, but came elouching after us at 
a Uttle distance. 
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CarioDS to know whether Biddy snspeoted him of having had a 
and in that murderous attack of which my sister had never been 
bio to give any account, I asked her why she did not like him. 

“Oh!” she replied, glancing over her shoulder as he slouched after 
ts, “because I — am afraid he likes mo.” 

“Bid he ever tell you he liked youl” I asked indignantly. 

“No,” said Biddy, glancing over her shoulder again, “he never 
old mo so; but he dances at mo, whenever he can catch my eye.” 

However novel and peculiar tins testimony of attachment, I did not 
ioubt the aocnracy of the interpretation. I was very hot indeed upon 
}ld Orlick’s daring to admire her; as hot as if it were an outrage on 
nyselL 

“But it makes no difference to yoa, yon know,” said Biddy, 
;almly. 

"No, Biddy, it makes no difference to me; only I don’t like it; I 
lon’t approve of it.” 

“Nor I neither,” said Biddy. “Though that makes no difference 

you.” 

“Exactly,” said I; “but I most tell you I should have no opinion 
3 f yon, Biddy, if he danced at yon with your own consent.” 

1 kept an eye on Orlick after that night, and whenever circum- 
jtanccs were favourable to his dancing at Biddy, got before him, to 
sbsoure that demonstration. He had struck root in Joe’s establishment, 
by reason of my sister’s sudden fancy for him, or I should have tried 
to get him dismissed. He quite understood and reciprocated my good 
ntentions, as I had reason to know thereafter. 


CHAFTEE 16 

It was in the fonrtb year of my apprenticeship to Joe, and it was 
a Saturday night. There was a group assembled round the fire at 
the Three Jolly Bargemen, attentive to Mr. Wopsle as he read the 
newspaper aloud. Of that group I was one. 

A highly popular murder had been committed, and Mr. Wopsle 
was imbrued in blood to the eyebrows. He gloated over every 
abhorrent adjective in the description, and identified himself with 
aveiy witness at the inquest. He faintly moaned, “I am done for,” 
js the victim, and he barbarously bellowed, ‘Til serve yon out,” as 
the murderer. He gave the medical testimony, in point^ imitation 
3f OUT local practitioner; and he piped and shook, as the aged tnm- 
pike-keeper who Lad heard blows, to an extent so very paralytio as 
to suggest a doubt regarding the mental competency of that witness, 
rhe coroner, in Mr. Wopsle’s hands, became Timon of Athens; the 
beadle, Coriolanns. He enjoyed himself thoroughly, and we all en- 
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Joyed oarsclvee, and vrcTO dcUghtfnlly comfortable. In this cosy state 
of mind wo camo to tho verdict of Wilfnl Murder. 

Then, and not sooner, I became aware of a Etranee gentleman 
leaning over the back of the eettlo opposite me, looking on. There 
was an expression of contempt on his face, and he hit The eide of a 
great forefinger as ho watched tho gronp of faces. 

Tho Btrango gentleman, with an air of anthon’ty not to be disputed, 
and with a manner expressive of knowing Eomething eecret almut 
every one of ns that would cCcctually do for each individual if he 
chose to disclose it, left tho back of tho eettlo, and came into the ppace 
between the two settles, in front of the fire, where ho remained Ftend- 
ing; his left hand in his pocket, and he biting the forefinger of his right- 

“From information I have received,” said he, looking round at ns 
as wo all quailed before him, “I have reason to bedievo there is a 
blackEmith among you, by name Joseph — or Joe — Gorgery, Which is 
the man!” 

“Here is the man,” isaid Joe. 

The Gtrange gentleman beckoned him out of hi? place, and Joe went. 

“You have an apprentice,” pursued tho stranger, “commonly known 
as PipJ Is ho heret” 

“I am liorel” I cried. 

The Btrungor did not recognize me, but I recognized hint as the 
gentleman I had met on tho etaire, on the occasion of my seoend visit 
to Miss Havisham. I hod Icnown him tho moment I saw him looking 
over tho settle, and now that I stood confronting him with hi? hand 
upon my shoulder, I checl;cd off again In detail, bis largo head, hi* 
dark complexion, his deep-sot eyes, Jiis bushy black eyebrows, his 
largo watch-chain, his strong black dots of Iv'ard and whisker, and 
oven tho smell of scented soap on Lis great hand. 

“1 wish to hna’o a private conference with you two," said lie, when 
ho had surveyed me at his leisure. “It will take a little timo. IVrhap* 
Wo had better go to your place of residence. I prefer not to nnlieipa^ 
my communication here; you will imp,art ns much or as little of u 
as you please to your friends afterwards; I Lave nothing to no wi-i 
that." 



side of his finger. An we ncarwl home, Joe vaguely ^ 

tho occasion ns an impressive and ceremonious one, went cn 
to open the front door. Our conference \vai held in t.-.e s.n.e pa.. a-, 
which wan feebly lighted by one candle, . . , v 

It began with the strange gentlcmanV sitting doini 
drawing the candle to him. and looking over some c.utr.ee -n !..? 
boolL Ho then put up the pocket-lxw.: and se. ’I 
aside: after peering round it into the darkneos n. Joe and t... , . 
which was which. 
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“Jly name,” ho said, “is Jaggore, and I am a lawyer in London, 
: am pretty well known. I hare nnnsual bnsiaoss to tranraot \Htb 
mn, and I commence by explaining that it i* not of my originating, 
[f my ndvico had been asked, I ahoutd not hove been here. It waa 
lot asked, and you boo mo hero. What I have to do ns the oonfidentioi 
igont of another, I do. No leas, no more.” 

Finding that ho coaid not eoo na very well from where ho eat, he 
jot up, and throw one leg over the back of a obait and leaned upon 
;t; thus having one foot on the seat of a obnir, and one foot on the 
ground. 

‘‘Now, Joseph Gargery, I am the bearer of an offer to relieve yon 
of this young fellow, your apprentice. You would not object to oonoel 
bJa indentures at bis request and for his good! You would want nothing 
for so doing!” 

“Lord forbid that 1 should want anything for not standing in Pip’s 
way,” said Joe, staring, 

‘‘lAJrd forbidding is pious, but not to the pnrpoMs,” returned Mr. 
Jaggors. “Tho question is, Would you want anything! Do you want 
nnytliing!” 

‘The answer is," rotumod Joe, stornty, "No.” 

I thought Mr. Jaggors glanced at ,Too, as if ho considered him a 
fool for hi.s disintorestedneas. But I was too much bewildered between 
brwitWess curiosity and surprise, to lie euro of it. 

‘‘Very well,” said Mr, Jaggors. “Recollcet tho admission you have 
made, ano don’t try to go from it preaontly.” 

"W’hoso n-golng to try!” retorted Joe. 

‘‘I don’t say anybody is. Do you keop a dog!” 

“Yos, I do keep a dog." 

"Bear in mind then, that Brag is a good dog, but that Holdfast is 
n better. Bear tlmt in mind, will you!” ropoatci Mr. Jaggors, shutting 
his eyes end nodding his head at Joe, as if bo were forgiving him some* 
thing. "Now, I return to this young fellow. And the communication 
I have got to make is, that ho has Great Expootalions.” 

Joe and I gnsfwd, and looked at one another. 

"I am instrnotod to eommnnicate to him," said Mr. Jaggera, throw- 
ing his linger at me sideways, ‘‘that ho will come into a handsome 
property. Further, that it Is tho desire of tho present poasoHsor of that 
property, that bo be iinmediotoiy removed from his present sphere 
of life and from this place, and be brought up us n gentleman — in a 
word, as a young follow of great oxpoolations." 

My dream was out; my wild fancy was surpassed by sober 
reality; Miss Havisham was going to make my fortune on a grand 
scale. 

"Now, Mr. Pip,” pursued the lowycr, "I address the rest of what 
I have to say, to you. You are to understand, first, that it is the 
request of the person from whom I take my instrnotions, that you 
always bear the name of Pip. You will have no objection, I dare 
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Bay, to yovr great expectations being encom^wred with that rasy 
condition. But U you have any objection, thifl is the lime to mention 
it.” 


My heart was beating eo fast, and there was sneh a singing in my 
care, that I con/d ecarco/y etammer I had no oi)icetion. 

“I ehoald think notl Noxr yon are to understand, secondly, Mr. Pip, 
that the name of tho person who is your liberal benefactor lemsina 
a profound secret, until the person chooses to reveal it. I nra em- 
powered to mention that it is tho intention of the perron to reveal it 
at first hand by word of mouth to yourself. When or where that inten- 
tion may be carried out, I cannot say; no one can say. It may be 
years hcnco. Mow you are distinctly to understand that yon arc most 
positively prohibit^ from making any inqniiy on this head, or any 
allusion or rclorcnco, however distant, to any individual whomsoever 
aa (/le individual, in all tho commnnienfions you may huvo with me. 
If yon have a suspicion in yonr own hrensty Ireep that suspicion In 
your own breast. It is not tho least to the purpose what tho reasons 
of this prohibition are; they may bo tho strongest and gravest rea.sona, 
or they may bo a mero whim. This is not for you to inquire into. Ihe 


condition is laid down. Your accoptanco of it, and your ob.wrvance 
of It as binding, is tho only remaining condition that 1 am charged 
with, by. tho person from whom I take my instructions, and for whom 
I am not othorwise responsible. Hint person is the person from whom 
yon derive your exi)eotation3, and tho secret is solely held by that 
person and by mo. Again, not a very difficult condition with which 
to eiiournbcr such a riso in fortune; but if yon have any objection 
to it. this is tho time to mention it. Speak out.” 

Once more I stammered with difficulty that I had no objection. 

*‘I should think notl Now, Mr. Pip, I have done with stipulatiotw." 
Though he called mo Mr. Pip, and Wgnn rather to make up to me, 
he still could not get rid of a certain air of bullying mispicion; and 
even now he occasionally shut his eyes and threw his finger at me 
while bo spoke, ns much n.s to exproas that he knew all kinds of thinvs 
to my disparagement, if be otJy chose to mention them. “Ye 
next to mero details of arrangement. You must know that althoaga 
I have used tho term ‘expectations' moio than once, you ate net^en- 
dowed with expectations only. There is nlrendy lodgetl in my haUiS « 
rum of money amply sufficient for your suitable idneatioa 
momtonance. You will please con.sider mo your guaraunm ^ ^ 

for 1 was going to thank him, “I tell yon at oure. I am 
fervicca, or I shouldn’t render them. It i.s oonsideted thr-i - 

le l>otter educated' in accordanco witli your altcted 
you will bo alive to the iinportance and neceosity o. at o... 

On that advantage.” 

I said I had always longed for it. ^ ,, p;., - 

"Never mind what you have always louxe- - 
retorted, "keep to tho record. If yon long for t. m . - 
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Am I aoBwored tbnt you are ready to be placed at once, under some 
proper tntort Is that it?” 

I Btauuncred yes, thot vras it. 

"Good. Now yonr inclinations aro to bo consulted. 1 don’t think 
that wise, mind, but it’s my trust. Hove you ever hoard of any tutor 
whom yon would prefer to another?” 

I had never heard of any tutor but Biddy, and Mr, Wopsle’s great- 
aunt; 80 , 1 replied in the nogntive. 

“Tlioro is a certain tutor, of whom I have somo knowledge, who 
I tlunk might suir, tho purpose,” said Mr. Joggers. “I don’t recommend 
him, observo; because I never recommend anybody. The gentleman 
I speak of is one Mr. Matthew Pocket.” 

Ahl I caught at the name directly. SGss Havishoiu's relation. The 
Matthew whom 3Ir. and Mrs. Camilla had spoken of. The klatthew 
whose place was to lie at Mies Havisham’s head, when she lay dead, 
in her bride’s dress on tho bride’s table. 

“You know tho name?” said Mr. Jnggets, looking shrewdly at mo, 
find then shutting up his eyes while ho waited for my answer. 

My answer was, that I hod heard of tho nnmo. 

“Oh!” said ho. “You have hoord of the name I But tho question 
is, whot do you say of it?” 

I said, or tried to say, that I was much obh’gcd to him for his re- 
commendation — 

“No, my young friondl” ho interrupted, shaking his great bead 
very slowly. “Recolloot yourself 1” 

Not rooolleoting myself, I began again that I was much obliged 
to him for his recommendation 

“No, my young friend,” ho interrupted, shaking his head and frown- 
ing and smiling both at once; “no, no, no; it’s very well done, but 
It won’t do: you are too young to fix mo with it. BMommendation is 
not the word, Mr. Pip, liry anothor.” 

Correoting myself, I said that I was much obliged to him for his 
mention of Mr. Sfatthew Pocket 

“Thai'ti more like it!" cried Sir. Jaggers. 

— ^And (I added) I would gladly try that gentleman. 

“Good, Y'ou had bettor try him in his own house. Tho way shall bo 
prepared for you, and you can see his son first, who is in London. 
When will yon como to London?” 

I said (glancing at Joo, who stood looking on, motionless), that I 
supposed I could como directly. 

“Firet,” said Jlr. Jaggore, "you should have some now clothes 
to come in, and they should not bo working clothes. Say this 
day week. You’ll want some money. Shall I leave you twenty 
guineas?” 

Ho produced a long purse, with the greatest coolness, and counted 
ikom out on tho table and pnahed them over to mo. This was tho firet 
time ho had taken his leg from the chair. He sat oatiido of tho choir 
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when ho hnd pushed the money over, nnd eat swinging bh punt and 
eyeing Joe, 

“Weij, Joseph Gni^ory? You look dumbfoundered?” 

“I flm!" said Joe, in a very decided mnnne,'. 

“It vroR understood thnt you wanted nothing for yonrreif, remrmherT” 

“It wero understood,’* said Joe, “And it aro understood. And it 
over will Ik) similar ncconling.” 

“But, what," fioid Sir. Jnggers, Rtringing his purse, 'Vhal if it wai 
in my instructions to mairo you a present, cs comffciKstionV’ 

“As compensation what for?" Joo demanded. 

“For the loss of hi? serrices.” 

Joo laid his Imnd uinm my sbouidcr with the touch of a woman, 
I have often thought him since like the steam-hammer, that can crush 
a man or pat an egg-shoi!, in his combination of strength with pentle- 
noss. “Pip is thnt hearty tvcicomo," eaid Joe, “to go free with his 
services, to honour and fortim’, os no words can tell him. But if you 
think D8 Money can make compensation to mo for the loss of the little 
child — ^vrhat como to the forgo — nnd ever tiio best of friends! ’’ 

0 dear good Joo, whom I was so ready to leave and so unthankful 
to, I Bco you again, with yoor muscular blaelLsmilh’s arm before your 
eyes, and your broad chest heaving, nnd your voice dying away. 0 
dear good faitWuJ tender Joe, I feel the loving iTcmble of your hand 
upon my arm, as solemnly this day aa if it had been Iho rustle of an 
ongel's wing I 

But I encouraged Joo at the time. I wns lost in the maws of my 
future fortunes, and could not retrace the by-patlis wo had trodden 
together. I begged Joe to bo comforted, for (n.s be said) we hod ever 
been the beat of friends, and (as I said) •vvo ever would l)c so. Joo 
scooped hia eyes with his disengaged wnst, os if he were bent on gouging 
himself, but said not another word. 

Mr. JnggorH had looked on at tliis, as one who recognized in Joo 
the villago idiot, and in rao Jus keeper. When it was over, ho said, 
weighing in his hand the purse ho had cessed to swing: — 

‘Wow, Joseph Gargery, I warn you this is your last, chance. No lialf 
measures with mo. If you mean to take a present that I have in charge 
to make you, spo.ik out, nnd you aball have it. If on the contrary you 

mean to say Here, to his great amaroment, bo was stopped by 

Joe’s suddenly working round him with every demotrstration of a fell 
pngilistio purpose. 

"Which 1 meantorHay,’’ cried Joe., “that if you como into my place 
hull-hr.iting nnd badgering me, come out! Which I meantersay as 
recli if you’re n mon, como on! Which I meantenwy tiiat what I say, 
I moanterHay and stand or fall byl" 

1 drew Joe awav, and ho immctlialely liec.ame placniile: merely 
stating to me, in an obliging manner atrd as a pfdite expostulatory 
notice (o any one to whom it might happen to coai'orn, t hat ho were 
not a-going to bo bull-baited and badgered in hia own place. Mr. 
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or. Without evincing any inolination to come in again, he there 
iliver^ his valedictory remarks. They were these; — 

"Weil, Mr. Pip, I think the sooner yon leave hero— aa yon are to 
I a gentleman — ^the better. Lot it stand for this day -week, and yon 
all receive my printed address in tbo meantime. You can take a 
loknoy-coach at the stage-coach ofBco in London, and come straight 
I mo. Understand that I express no opinion, one way or other, on the 
net I nndertake. 1 am paid for undertaking it, and I do so. Now, 
jderatand that finally. Understand that!” 

Ho was throwing his finger at both of us, and I think wonld have 
)ne on, but for his seeming to think Joe dangerous, and going oS. 
Something came into my head which induced me to run after him 
! ho was going down to the Jolly Bargemen, where he had left a hired 
irriago. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Jnggers.” 

“Halloal” said he, facing round, “what’s the matter?'’ 

‘T wish to be quite right, Mr. Jaggera, and to keep to your directions; 
) I thought I had better ask. Would there be any objection to my 
iking leave of any one I know, about here, before I go away?” 

“No,” said he, looking as if ho hardly understood me. 

“I don’t mean in the village only, but np-tovm?” 

“No,” said' he. “No objection.” 

I thanked him and ran home again, and there I found that Joe had 
Iready locked the front door and vacated the state parlour, and vras 
?atcd by the kitchen fire ■with a hand on each knee, gating intently 
t the burning coals. I too sat down before the fire and gated at the 
oals, and nothing was said for a long time. 

My sister was in her cushioned chair in her comer, and Biddy sat at 
er needlework before the fire, and Joe sat next Biddy, and I sat next 

00 in the comer opposite my sister. The more I looked into the 
lowing coals, tho more incapable I became of looking at Joo; the 
mgsr tho silence lasted, the more unable I felt to speak. 

At length I got out, “Joe, hove yon told Biddy?” 

"No, Hp,” returned Joe, still looking at the fire, and holding his 
nosa tight, as if be had private information that they intended to 
lake off somewhere, “which I left it to yoorsoLf, Pip.” 

‘T 'would rather you told, Joo.” 

‘ Tip’s a gentleman of fortuu’, then,” said Joo, “and God blesa him 
iltl” 

Biddy dropped her work end looked at mo. Joe held his knees and 
loked at me. I looked at both of them. After a pause they both 
sartily congratulated me; but there was a certain touch of sadness 

1 their congratulations that I rather resented. 

“Saturday right,” said I, when we sat at our supper of bread-and- 
locso and beer. “Five more days, and then the day before the dayl 
hey’Il soon go.” 
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“Yes, rip,” obsorrod Joe, whoso voice sounded hollow in his boor 
rang. ‘‘They’ll soon go." 

"Soon, soon go,” said Biddy. 

‘T have been thinking, Joe, that when I go down town on Monday, 
and order my now clothes, I shall tell the tailor that TU oorao and put 
thorn on there, or that I’ll have them eent to Mr. Pumblechook's. 
It would be very disagreeablo to be stared at by all tho people 
boro.” 

‘‘Mr, and Mrs, Huhblo might like to see you in your new gon-tool 
figuro, too, Pjp,” said Joo, industriously cutting his bread with his 
cbeeso on it, in the palm of his left band, and glancing at my untaatod 
supper as if be thought of tho time when we used to compare alioos. 
“So might Wopsle. .And the Jolly Bargemen might take it as a com- 
pliment.” 

‘‘I?iat’e just what I don’t want, Joo. T’oey would make such a 
bnsiness of it — such a coarse and common business — that I couldn’t 
bear myself.” 

“Ah," that indeed, Pipl” aaid Joe. “If you couldn’t abear yoor- 
Mlf ” 

Biddy asked me here, as she sat holding ray sister’s plate, “Have 
you thought about when you’ll show yourself to Mr. Gargery, and 
j-our Bi.oter, and mo? You show yourself to us; won’t you?” 

“Biddy,” I returned with some resentment, “yon arc so exceedingly 
quick that it's difficult to keep up with vou.” 

(“She always were quick,” observed Joe.) 

“If you had waited another moment, Biddy, you would have hoard 
mo say that I shall bring my clothes here in a bundle one evening — 
most Ukely on the evening before I go away.” 

Biddy said no more, llandsomely forpving her, I soon exchanged 
an affectionate good-night with her and Joe, and went up to bed. 


CHAPTER 16 

JroR>^a mrjle a coarlderable difference in ray general prospect 
of Life, and brightened it eo much that it scarcely seemed the 
aarac. What lay heaviest oa my mind, was, the consideration that six 
dajT! intervened between me and the day of departure; for I could 
not divest tay?--’!/ of a misgivinz that something might happen to 
London in the meanwhffe, and tfcat, when I got there, it might bo 
either gre.stlr deteriorated or eJean gorie. 

After OUT early diimer, I strolled out alone, proposing to finish off 
the marshes at once, and get them done with. I made my oinltant 
to the old Battery, and, lying down there to consider the question 
wbetjcr Miss Haviiham intended me for Estella, fell aeloep. 
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When I atyoke, I -rras mnch surprised to find Joe sitting beside me, 
smoking his pipe. He greeted me with a cheerful smile on my opening 
my eyes, and said: — 

“M being the last time, Pip, I tliou^t Pd foller.” 

“And Joe, I am very glad yon did so.” 

‘Thankee, Pip.” 

“It’a a pity now, Joe,” said I, "that yon did not got on a little more, 
when we had onr lessons here; isn’t it?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” rotumod Joe. ‘Tm so awfnl dull. Pm only 
master of my own trade. It wore always a pity as I was so awful dull; 
but it’s no more of a pity, now, than it was — this day twelvemonth — 
don’t you seel” 

What I had meant was, that when I came into my property and 
was able to do something for Joo, it would have been much more 
agreeable if he had been better qualified for a rise in station. Ho was so 
perfeotly innocent of my meaning, however, that I thought I would 
mention it to Biddy in preference. 

So, when we had walked home and had had tea, I took Biddy into 
our little garden by the side of the lane, and, after throwing out in a 
general way, for the elevation of her spirits, that I should never forget 
her, said I had a favour to ask of her. 

“And it is, Biddy,” said I, “that you will not omit any opportunity 
of helping Joe on, a little.” 

“How helping him onf” asked Biddy, with a steady sort of gjance. 

“Well I Joe is a dear good fellow— in fact, I think he is tlie dearest 
fellow that ever lived — but he is rather backward in some things. For 
instonce, Biddy, in his learning and hia manners,” 

“Oh, hia manners t won’t bis manners do, then?” asked Biddy, 
plucking a black-oorrant leaf. 

“Hear me out — if I were to remove Joe into a higher sphere, as I 
shall hope to remove him when I fully como into my property, they 
would hardly do him justice.” 

“And don’t you think he knows that,” asked Biddy. 

It was such a provoking question {for it had never in the most 
distant manner occurred to me), that I said, snappishly, “Biddy, what 
do you mean?” 

Biddy having rubbed the leaf to pieces between her hands — and the 
smell of a black-currant bush has ever since recalled to me that evening 
in the garden by the side of tho lane — said, “Have yon never con- 
mdered that he may be proud?” 

‘Troud?” I repeated with disdainful emphasis. 

“Oh I there are many lands of pride,” said Biddy, looking full at 
me and shaking her he^; “pride is not all of one Irind " 

‘Well? What are yon stopping for?” said L 

“ITot all of one kind,” resumed Biddy. "He may be too proud to 
iet any one take him out of a place that he is competent to fill, and 
fills well and with respect. To tell you the truth, I think he is: though 
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it Bounds bold in mo to say bo, for j’on most know him far U-^urr than 
I do,” 

“Now’, Biddy,” f-aid J, “I nm verj' sorry to boo thii in you. I did 
not expect to see this in you. You arc envjoiw, Biddy, and prudeiuo. 
You OTo dissatisfied on acount of my rise in fortune, and vou can't 
help showing it.” 

“T^Tjcthcr yon scold mo or approve of mo,” n-tunud poor Biddv, 
‘‘yon may cciunIJy depend upon my trying to do nil that lies in iny 
power, here, at nU times. And whatever ojjim’on you tai;e nv,-.iv of me, 
shall rar.ko no dificrenco in my remembrnneo of you. Yet penile, 
man should not bo unjast neither,” said Biddy, turning away her 
bead. 

I ogain warmly repeated that it van a bad sido of human nature (in 
which sentiment, waiving il.s application, I havo since seen re.a'on to 
think I was right), and I walked down tho littio path away from Biddy, 
and Biddy went into tho hon.so, and I went out nt the pnnlca gate 
and took n dejected stroll until supper-time; again feeling it very 
sorrowful and straiigo that this, tho second night of my bright fortunes, 
should be no lonely and ans.atisfactory as tho first. 

But, morning onco moro hrigiitcned my view, end I erteaded my 
clemouoy to Biddy, and wo dropped tho subject. Putting on tho best 
olotbea I bod, I wont into town no early no J could hope to find the 
shops open, and presented myself before Mr. Tmbb, the tailor; who 
was baaing bis breakfast in tbo parlonr behind his shop, and who 
did not thi^ it worth his whilo to oomo out to me, but called mo in to 
him. 

“WolH” said Mr. Trobb, in a hnil-fcllow-wcll-mct Ifind of way. 
‘TIow nro you, and what can I do for you?” 

“Mr. Trabb,” said I, “it’s an unpleasant thing to have to mention, 
because it looks like boasting; but I have oomo into a handsome 
property.” 

A change passed over Mr. Trabb. Ho forgot tho butter in bed, got 
up from tho bedaido, and wiped hia fingers on tho tablc-cIoth, exclaim- 
ing, “Lord bless niy soul 1” 

“I am going up to my guardian in London,” said I, casually draw- 
ing Eotno guineas out of my pocket and looldng at them; “and I want 
a foshionablo suit of clothes to go in. I wish to pay for them,” I added 
— otlienviso I thought ho might only protend to make them — “with 
ready money.” 

“ily dear sir,” said Mr. Trabb, as ho respectfully Lent liB body, 
opened his arms and took tho liberty of touching mo on the oulsido 
of each elbow, “don’t hurt mo by mentioning that. May I venture 
to congratulate you? Would you do mo tho fovour of stepping into 
tho ehopt” 

^fr. Trabb’s boy was the most audacious boy in all that country- 
*ido. When I had entered ho was sweeping tho shop, and bo hod 
Bwcefened his labours by sweeping over mo. Ho was still sweeping 
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when 1 oamo out Into tlio shop with Mr. Trabb, and ho Itnookod tho 
broom agoltiKt all possiblo contwre and obBtaolos, to oxptcea {na I 
undoratood it) oqimUty with ony blftcltBnilth, ativo or dead. 

I oolcctcd tlio mfttorinlB for n suit, with t!io aaBlstanoo of Mr. Trabb’e 
Jodgnuint, and ro-ontorfd the porlour to Iw mciisurod. So, Mr. Trabb 
niciwur^ and onteuiatod mo in tho parlour, lui if I woro an ootato and 
iio tho finont opeoicn of Burvoyor, and gave liimHoU eueb n world of 
trouble that I folt that no ouit of olothw could po8fli!)ly roinunorato 
him for bin jmlns. Whon ho hod at Inst dono and Jiad appointed to 
send tho artlolcn to Mr. Pumbleohook'H on tho Tliutsday evening, ho 
Bald, with hlfl Imnd n])On tho parlour ionic, “I know, air, that London 
pontlenion eanrjol bo expected to patronize local work, oa a ruloj hut 
if you would give me » turn now and then in tho quality of a townn- 
man I fihould groatly estoom lu Good-morning, Hir, much obliged. — 
Doorl” 

3'ho Innt word was flung at tho boy, who had not tho least notion 
wlint It meant. )hjt I saw him collnjwo m hia miisfcr rubbed mo out 
with bis handfl, and my first decided oximrionoo of tlio Btupondouo 
power of money, was, that it had mornliy laid upon his hank, Trflhb’a 
boy. 

dftc'r thin momornhio event, I <vont to tho hatter’fl, and tho boot* 
Diakor'ft, and tlio lioiiior’B, and felt rathor like Mol.lior Hubbard’s dog 
whoHo outfit rcqiiimd tlio norvices of so many trades, I alflo wont to 
tho ooneh-otllco and took my place (or Bovon o'clock on Saturday 
momtng. When I had ordered ovcrytidng I wanted, ] directed my 
Btopn towards I’limblcoljoolt’n, and, mj I approached that gontlomnn’e 
place of liiifiincnH, f saw him ntnnding at Ids door. 

”My dear friend," oaid Jifr. I'umhiocliook, taking me by both hands, 
when ho and I and tho collation wore nlono, "1 give you joy of your 
good fortune. Well deserved, well deserved 1” 

This was coming to tho point, and I thought it a sonolhlo way of 
oxpressijig hiniBclf. 

"To think," aaid Mr. Piimbloohook, after anortlng admiration at 
mo for flomo niomenta, “tliat I nhoiild have been tho hiimhlo instrument 
of lending up to tliis, is a proud reward." 

I begged Jifr, Punibkjchooic to remomlajr tlint nothing xvaa to bo 
ever naiti or btiiiod, on that point. 

"My dear young friend,” oaid Mr. Piimhiechook; "if you will allow 
Wo to call you bo ” 

I murmiirocl "Cortninly," and Mr. Pumb’ccfioolc took mo by both 
hands again, and communicated a movomont to his waistcoat. wWoh 
bad nn emotional appoarnnoo, though It was rather iow down. 'My 
dear young friend, rely upon my doing my Jlttlc all in your absonce, 
by keeping tho foot l)cforo tho mind of Joseph. — irosophl" said Mr. 
Piimhiechook, In tho way of a oompnsHionato adjuration. "Josoph! I 
JoBcpli i 1 1" Thereupon ho nliook uia head and tapped it, exprooaing 
bis Bon.so of doficienoy in Joseph. 
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“Bat, my dear young friend,” said Mr, rnmbleebook, “yon man 
bo hungiy, you must bo oxbausted- Bo Bcatod, Hem ehirken 
had round from tho Boar, hero 10 a tongue had round from the Ikmr 
horo'B one or two littlo things had round from tho Boor, timt 1 hope 
you may not despise. But do 1," eaid Idr. Burnblochook, getfing up 
again tho moment after ho had eat down, “seo nforo mo, him as I orcr 
B[)ortcd with in his times of happy infanoyl And may I — mi'/ 1 1” 

This May I, meant might ho ahako hands? I consented, and he was 
fervent, and then aut dovra again. 

"Hero is wino,” aaid Mr. I’umblechook. “Let ns drink, Tiianka to 
Fortune, and may aho ever pick out licr favourites with equal judg- 
ment! And yet I cannot,” aaid Mr. Piimblechook, getting up ag^in, 
“aeo nforo mo Ono — and likowieo drinic to One — without again oxprojs- 
Jng — ^Mny I — may I ?" 

I aaid ho might, and ho ebook hands with mo again; and emptied 
his glass and turned it tipsido down. I did tho same; and if 1 had 
turned myself upside down before drinking, tbo wino could not hare 
gone more direct to my head. 

ilr. Pumblcchook helped mo to tho livor wing, and to tho best slice 
of tongue (none of those out of-the-way No Tlmroughfarcs of Pork 
now), and took, compamtivoly speaking, no caro of himself at nil. 
“Ahl poultry, poultryl Vou littlo thought,” aaid Mr. Pumblcchook, 
apostrophizing tho fowl in tho dish, “when you was a young Ccdgling, 
what was in store for you. You little thought you was to bo refresh- 
nient beneath this liumblo roof for one os-^nll it a wcaknc.M, If you 
will,” said Mr. Pomblcchook, getting up again, “but may 1? nay 
I ?” 

It began to bo nrmeccssnry to repeat tho form of saying he might, 
FO ho did it at once. How ho over did it eo often without wounding 
himFclf with my knife, I don’t know. 

“And your sister,” ho resumed, after a littlo ateady eating, “which 
had tbo honour of bringing you up by hand I It’s a and picter, to 
reflect that she’s no longer equal to fully understanding tho honour. 
May ” 

I saw ho was about to como at mo again, and I atopped him. 

“Wo’II drink her health,” eaid L 

“Ahl” cricfl Mr. Pumblcchook, leaning back in his chair, quite 
tincckl with admiration, “that’s Uie way you know 'em, eir!” (I don’t 
know who Sir was, but ho certainly was not I, and there was no 
third poraon present); “that’s the way yon know the noble-minded, 
fir! Ever forgiving and over affable. It might,” said tlic ee.'wilo 
Pumbli'chook, putting down liis untasted glass in a burry and getting 
up again, “to a common person, have the appearance of repeating — 
but rifjy I }’’ 

Will'll he had done it, ho resumed his scat, and drank to my aister. 
“I-^t us never Iw blind,” eaid Jlr. Pumblcchook, "to her faults of 
temper, but it is to be hoped elio meant well.” 
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At about tbio time, I began to observe that ho vtm getting flushed 
5n the face; as to myssif, I felt oil face, steeped in vrine and staarting. 

I mentioned to Mr. Pumbleohook that I wished to have my new 
clothes sent to his house, and he was ecstatic on my so distinguishing 
him. I mentioned my reason for desiring to avoid observation in the 
village, and he lauded it to the ekies. 

By degrees be fell to reposing such great confidence in me, as to ask 
my advice in reference to his own affaire. He mentioned that there 
was an opportunity for a great amalgamation and monopoly of the 
com and seed trade on those premises, if enlarged, such as had never 
occurred before in that, or any other neighbourhood. What alone was 
wanting to the realization of a vast fortune, he considered to bo More 
Capital. Those were the two little words, more capital. Now it ap- 
peared to him (Pumblechook) that if that capita! were got into the 
business, through a sleeping partner, sir — ^whieh sleeping partner 
would have nothing to do but walk in, by self or deputy, whenever 
he please, and examine the books — and walk in twice a year and 
take his profits away in his pocket, to the tune of fifty per cent. — it 
appeared to him that that might bo an opening for a young gentleman 
of spirit combined with property, which would be worthy of his 
attention. But what did I thinkj Ho hod great confidence in my 
opinion, and what did I think? I gave it as my opinion. “Wait a 
bitl” The united vastness and distinctness of this view so struck him, 
that ho no longer asked me if he might shake hands with me, bnt said 
ho really must — and did. 

Wo dbrank all the wino, and Mr. Pumblechook pledged himself over 
and over again to keep Joseph up to the mark (I don’t know what 
mark), and to render me efficient and constant service (I don’t know 
what service). Ho also made known to me for the first time in my 
life, and certainly after having kept his secret wonderfully well, that 
he had always said of me, “That boy is no common boy, and mark 
me, his fortun’ will be no common fortnn’.’’ He said with a tearful 
smile that it was a singular thing to think of now, and I said so too. 
Finally, I went ont into the air, with a dim perception that there was 
something unwonted in the conduct of the sunshine, and found that 
I had slnmborously got to the turnpike without having taken any 
account of the road. 

There, I was roused by Mr. Pumblechook’a hailing me. He was 
a long way down the sunny street, and was maidng expressive gestures 
for mo to stop. I stopped, end he came up breathless. 

“No, my dear friend,” said he, when ho had recovered wind for 
speech. “Not if I can help it. This occasion shall not entirely pass 
without that affability on your part— May L as an old friend and 
well-wisher? May I?” 

We shook hands for the hundredth time at least, and he ordered a 
young carter out of my way with the greatest mdignation. Then, he 
blessed mo, and stood waving his hand to me until I had passed the 
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crook fn tbo road; and then I tamed into a field and bnd a Iona nAj, 
andcr a hedge before I pursued my way home. ' ‘ 

I had scant. luggage to talro vritli mo to I^ondon. for littl- of the little 
I possessed was adapted to my new station, jiut, J b-gnn packinc 
that same afternoon, and wildly packed up things that I knew 1 should 
want noKt morning, in a fiction that there smn not a moment to [» 
lost. 

So, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, passed; and on Friday 
morning I went to Mr. Pumblcchook’s, to put on my now clothes end 
pay my visit to Mias Havisham. Mr. Pumbleehook's own room was 
given up to mo to dress in, and wus decorated with clean towels 
expressly for the event. My clothes were rather a disappointment, of 
course. Probably every now and eagerly expected garment ever put 
on einco clothca came in, fell a trifle short of the wearer’s expectation. 
But after I had had my now suit on, some half an hour, and had pone 
through an immensity of posturing m'th Mr. Pumhlechook’s very 
limited dressing-glass, in the futile endeavour to see my leg^, it, seemed 
to fit mo bettor. It being market morning at a ncigbl-ouring toTO ho.ho 
ten miles ofl, Mr. Pumblccbook was not nt liome. 1 had not told bim 
exactly when I meant to leave, and was not likely to slinke band.s with 
him again before departing. This was nil as it should I'c, and I uvnt 
out in my now array: fearfully o.slmmed of having to pn.ss the chop- 
man, and Buspicious after all that I was at a personal dis.sd vantage, 
something like Joe’s in his Sunday suit. 

I went circuitou-sly to Jliss Havisbnm’s by all the back wnyp, and 
rang at the bell constrainedly, on account of the stiff Jong fmpera of 
my gloves. Sarah Pocket came to the gate, and positively rcc!c<l bad: 
when she saw mo so changed; her wnlnut-shcll countenance, likewi"', 
turned from brown to green and yellow, 

“You?” said sho. “You7 Good gracious! What do you w.anll” 

*T am going to London, Jb’ss Pocirot,” said I, “and UTint to ssy 
good-bye to Miss Havisham.” 

I was not expected, for she left me locked in tlio yard, while she 
went to ask if I wore to bo admitted. After a verj' nliort delay, sh.e 
rctumwl and took mo up, staring at mo all tlio way. 

Miss Havisham wan taking exercise in the room with the long spread 
table, leaning on her cnilch stick. The room was lighted as of yore, 
and at the sound of her entrance, she stoj)ped and turned. She was 
then ju-st abreast of tlio rotted brido-e.ake. 

“Don’t go, Snrr.h,’’ she said. “Well, Pipl” 

“I start for London, Jliss Havisham, to-morrow,” I wan exceedingly 
careful what I said, “and I thought you would kindly not mind my 
takinu leave of you.” 

“riiis is a gav picture, Pip,” said she, making her cniteb stick play 
round mo, as if she, the fairy godmother who lind cliangcd me, were 
bestowing tbo finishing gift- 

“I have como into such good fortune cince I saw you last, ai'a 
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BYisham!’’ 

“Ay, ayl” said sbe, looking at the discomfited and envious Sarah, 
ith delight. “I have seen Mr. Jaggers. I have heard about it, Pip. 
3 you go to-morrowl” 

“Yes, Miss Havieham.” 

“And you are adopted by a rich personJ” 

“Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

“Not namedt" 

“No, Miss Havisham.” 

“And Mr. Jaggers is made your guardian?” 

“Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

She quite gloated on these questions and answers, so been was her 
ijoyment of Sarah Pocket's jcalons dismay. “WelH” she went on, 
rou have a promising career before you. Be good — deserve it — and 
)ide by Mr. Jnggers’s instructions.” She looked at mo, and looked 
. Sarah, and Sarah’s countenance wrung out of her watchful face a 
uel smile. “Good-bye, Pip! — you will always keep the name ol Pip, 
)u know." 

‘Yes, Miss Havisham." 

“Good-bye, Pip!” 

She stretched out her hand, and I went down on my knee and put 
to my lips. I had not considered how I should take leave of her; 
came naturally to mo at the moment, to do this. She looked at Sarah 
icket with triumph in her weird eyes, and so 1 loft my fairy god- 
ather, with both her hands on her orutoh stick, standing in the midst 
the dimly lighted room beside the rotten bride-cake that was hidden 
cobwebs. 

Sarah Pocket conducted me down, as if I wore a ghost who must 
seen out. She could not get over my appearance, and was in the 
t degree confounded. I said “Good-bye, Sliss Pocket;” but she 
irely stared, and did not seem collected enough to know that I had 
3kon. Clear of the house, I made the best of iny way back to 
rablechook’s, took off my new clothes, made them into a bundle, 
3 went back home in my older dress, carrying it — to speak the 
th — much more at my ease too, though I had the bundle to 
ry. 

ind now, those sis days which wore to have nm out so slowly, 
i run out fast and wore gone, and to-morrow looked me in the 
B more steadily than I could look at it. As the six evenings had 
indtod away to five, to four, to three, to two, I had become more 
I more appreciative of the society of Joe and Biddy. On this last 
ning, I dressed myself out in my new clotlies, for their delight, 
i B&t in my splendour until bedtime. We bad a hot supper on the 
ision, graced by the inevitable roast fowl, and we bad some flip 
hush with. We were all very low, and none the higher for pretend- 
to be in spirita. 


GREAT ErPECrATI0:;8 -n 

I WAA to leave onr village at five in the mominK, earning nv litt'o 
hand-portmnntcau, and I bad told Joe that I viBbed to walk awr e 
all alone. I am afraid— sore afraid— that this purpose originaie«.i In 
my senao of the contrast there would bo Iwtween mo and Jo-i, if %re 
v-ent to the coach together. 1 had pretended with myrolf that there 
wna nothing of this taint in the arrangement; hut wlion 1 wont op to 
my little room on this last night, I felt compelled to admit that it 
might bo done bo, and had an impulao to go down again and entreat 
Joe to walk with me in the morning. I did not. 

All night there wero coache« In ray broken sleep, going to wrong 
places instead of to London, and having in the traces, now dogs, now 
cats, now pigs, now mon — never horses. Fantastic failures of journeys 
occupied mo until tho day dawned and the birds wero singing. Then, 

1 got up and partly dre-ssed, and eat at tho window to take a last look 
out, and in taking it foil rtsleep. 

Biddy was astir so early to got my breakfast, that, although 7 did 
not sleep at tho window an hour, I smelt tho smoko of tho kitchen 
firo when I started np wnth tho torriblo idea that it nnrst l)c late in 
the afternoon. But long after that, and long after I heard the clinking 
of tho tca-cups and was quite ready, I wanted tho resolution to go 
down-stairs. After all, I remained up there, repeatedly unlocking and 
unstrapping my small portmanteau and locking and strapping it np 
again, until Biddy called to me that I was late. 

It was a hurried breakfast with no taste in it I got up from the 
mesl, saying with a sort of briskness, ns if it had only just occurred 
to mo, “Well, I suppose I must bo ofH” and then 1 kissed my sister, 
who was laughing, and nodding and shaking in her usual chair, and 
kissed Biddy, and threw my arms around Joo’s neck Then I took 
np ray little portmanteau and walked out. Tho last I saw of them was, 
when I prewonily heard a ecuQlo behind me, and looking hack, saw 
Jos throwing an old shoo after mo and Biddy throwng another old 
ahoo. I stopped then, to wave my hat and dear old Joo waved his 
strong right arm above his head, crying huskily, “Hooraorl” and 
Biddy put her apron to her faco. 

I walked away at a good pace, thinking it was easier to go than I 
hod supposed it would bo, and reflecting that it would never have 
done to have an old shoo thrown after the coach, in sight of all tho 
High Street I whistled and mode nothing of going. But the village 
was very peaceful and quiet, and tho light mists wero solemnly rising, 
M if to show mo tho world, and I been so innocent and httlo 
there, and nil beyond was so unknown and great, that in a moment 
vith a strong hoavo and sob I broke into tears. It was by tho finger- 
post at tho end of tho village, and I laid my hand upon it and said, 
“(kod-bye, 0 my dear, dear friend!” 

Heaven Imows wo need never bo ashamed of onr tears, for they are 
rain upon the blinding dust of earth, over-lying our hard hearts. I 
WM belter after 1 hod cried, than beforo — ^more eony, more awaro of 
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my own ingratitudo, tnoro gentle. If I bad cried before, I ehonld Lave 
bad Joe vritk mo then. 

So rabdued I was by those tears, and fay their broakiug ont again 
la the course of the quiet walk, that when I was on the conch, and 
It was clear of tho town, I deliberated with an aching heart whether 
I would not got down when wo changed horses and walk back, and 
have another evening at home, and a better parting. We changed, 
and I had not mado up my mind, and still reflected for my comfort 
that it would bo quite practicable to got down and walk back, when 
we changed again. And while I was occupied with those deliberations, 
I would fancy tin exact rescmblanco to Joe in some man coming along 
the road towards us, and my heart would beat liigh. — ^As if he could 
possibly bo there! 

Wo changed again, and yet again, and it was now too Into and too 
for to go back, and I went on. And the mists had eU soloinnly risen 
now, and tho world lay spread before mo. 

THIS IS THE END OP THE FIRST STAGE OF 
Pir’a EXPECTATIONS. 


CEATTEK 17 

Tee journey from our town to the metropolis was a jonmoy of 
about five hours. It was a little past mid-day when tho fonr-horso 
stage-coach by which I was a passenger got into tho ravel of traffic 
frayed out obout tho Cross Keys, Wo^ Street, Chcapside, London, 

Mr. daggers had duly sent mo his address; it was Little Britain, and 
ho had written after it on his card, “just out of Smithfield, and close 
by tho coach-office.” Nevertheless, a hackney-coachman, who seemed 
to have as many capes to his greasy grcat-coat as ho was years 
old, pocked roe up in his coach and hemmed mo in with a folding 
and jingling barrier of stops, ns if ho were going to take mo fifty 
miles. 

1 had scarcely had time to enjoy tho coaoh and to think how like 
ft straw-yard it was, and yet how hko a rog-sbop, and to wonder why 
the horses’ nose-bags were kept inside, when I observed the coach- 
man beginning to got down, os if wo were going to stop presently. 
And stop wo presently did, in n gloomy street, at certain offices with 
an open door, whereon was painted Me. Jagqers. 

“How much?” I asked tho coachman. 

Tho coachman answered, “A ahilling—unless yon wish to make It 
more.” 

I naturally said I had no Irish to make it mote. 

“Then it must bo a shilling,” observed the coachman. "I don’t want 
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to get into IroubJo. I know ^tro!” Ho dnrldy dosed on eye at Ih 
Jaggers’fl name, and shook his head. 

Wien ho had got his Bhilling, and had in conreo of time completed 
the ascent to his box, and had got away (wliich appeared (o relieve 
liis mind), I went into the front ofDco with my littlo portmanteau in 
my liand, and naked, was Mr. Jnggers at homo? 

“Ho is not,” returned tho cleric “Ho is in Court at present. Am I 
addressing Mr. Pip?” 

I signiGed that ho was addressing Mr. Pip. 

“,Mr. Jnggera left word would you wait in his room. Ho couldn’t 
E.ay how long bo nught bo, Laving n case on. But it stands to reason, 
his time being valuable that be won’t bo longer than ho can help.” 

With those words, tho clerk opened a door, and nshered me into an 
inner cliamlior at the back. Hero wo found a gentleman with one eye, 
in a velveteen suit and Imoe-brceches, who wiped his nose with hia 
sleeve on being interrupted in tho penisal of tho newspaper. 

“Go and wait outside, Mike,” oaid tho clerk. 

I began to eay that I hoped I was not interrupting — when tho 
clerk shoved this gentleman out with os littlo ceremony as I ever saw 
o£cd, and tossing liis fur cup out after him, left mo alone. 

Jlr. Jaggers’s room was lighted by a skylight only, and was a most 
dismal place; the skylight, eccentrically patched like a broken bead, 
and tlio distorted adjoining houses looking as if they Lad twisted 
themselves to poop down st mo through it. There were not so many 
papers about, as I should have expected to sco; and there were some 
odd objects about, that I should not have oxiwcted to see — snch ns 


an old msty pistol, a sword in a scabbard, several strange-Iooking 
boxes and paelmges, and two dreadful casts on n shelf, of faces 
peculiarly mvollen, and twitchy about tho noso. Mr. Jaggers’s own 
hiph-backed chair was of deadly black hoiso-bnir, with rows of brass 
r.ailH round it, like a coflin; and I fancied I could see how ho leaned 
hack in it, and bit his forcQngcr at tho clients. Tho room was but 
raall and tho clients seemed to have hod a habit of backing np against 
the wall: tho wall, especially opposite to Mr. Jaggers’s chair, being 
greasy vnth shoulders. I recalled, too, that tho one-eyed gentleman 
h.^ thrifflcd forth against tho wall when I was the innocent cause of 
hia being turned out. 

I Bat down in tho oliental chair placed over against Mr. Jaggers’s 
rhiiir, and became fascinated by the dismal atmosphere of the place. 
But I Eat wondering and waiting in 5Ir. Jnggers’s close room, until I 
rwlly could not bear tho two c.astR on tho shelf above Mr. Jo^era’s 
up and went out, 

'•hen I told the clerk that I would toko a turn in the air while I 
parted, ho advised mo to go round tho comer and I should come into 
raithCeld. So, I came into Smithficid; and tho shameful place, being 
with Glth and fat and blood and foam, seemed to stick to 
tue. Bo I rubbed it off mtb all possible speed by turning into s street 
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where I saw the great black dome o( Saint Paol’B bnl^ng at me from 
behind a grim stone building which a bystander said tvaa Newgate 
Prison. Following the well of the jail, I found the roadway covered 
•with straw to deaden the noise of passing vehicles; and from this, and 
from the quantity of people standing about, smelling strongly of spirita 
and beer, I inferred tLit the trials were on. 

While I looked about me here, an exceedingly dirty and partially 
drunk minister of justice asked me if I -would like to step in end bear 
a trial or so; informing me that ho could give me a front place for 
half-a-dro'wn, whence 1 should command a full 'view of the Lord Chief 
Justice in his wigs and roUss — ^mentioning that awfal personage like 
waxwork, and presently offering him at the reduced price of eighteen- 
pence. M I declined the proposal on the plea of an appointment, he 
was BO good aa to take me into a yard and sboiv me ■where the gallows 
was kept, and also where people wore publicly whipped, and then he 
showed me the Debtors’ Door, ont of which culprits came to be 
hanged; heightening tbo interest of that dreadful portal by giving me 
to ondenstand that “four on ’em” would come out at that door the 
day alter to-morrow at eight in the morning to bo killed in a row. 
This was horrible and gave mo a sickoning idea of London; the more' 
BO as the Lord Chief Justice’s proprietor wore (from his hat down to 
his boots and up again to his pocket-handkerchief inclusive) mildewed 
clothes, which had evidently not belonged to him originally, and 
which, 1 took into my head, he bad bought cheap of the executioner. 
Under these circumstances 1 thought myself well rid of him for a 
shilling. 

I dropped into the office to ask if Mr. daggers had come in yet, and 
I found he had not, and I strolled out again. This time, I made the 
tour of Little Britain, and turned into Bartholomew Close; snd now 
1 became aware that other people were waiting about for Mr. Jsggers, 
as well as I. There were two men of secret appearance lounging in 
Bartholomew Close, and thoughtfully fitting their feet into the omcka 
of the pavement as they talked together, one of whom said to the other 
when they first passed me, that “Jaggors -would do it if it was to te 
done.” There was a Imot of three men and two women standing at 
a corner, and one of the women was crying on her dirty shawl, and 
the other comforted her by saying, as she pulled her o-wn shawl over 
her shoulders, “Jaggers is for him, ’Melia, and what more could you 
have?” There was a red-eyed little Jew who came into the Close 
while I was loitering there, in company with a second little Jew whom 
he sent upon an errand; and while the messenger -was gone, I remarked 
this Jew, who -was of a highly excitable temperament, performing a 
Jig of anxiety under a lamp-post, and accompanjing himself, in a 
kind of frcnty, with the -words, “Oh, Jaggerth, Jaggorth, Jaggertb! 
all othertb itb Cag-Maggertfa, give me Jaggerth I” These testimoniee 
to the popnlarity of my goardian made a deep impression on me, and 
1 admired and wonder^ more than ever. 
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At length, ne I vmB looking oat at the iron pate of Bartho’os'w 
Gobc into Littio Britain, I saw Mr. Joggers corning ncro^^ the ro.vrf 
towards mo. 

Mj" guanlisn then took mo into his orrn room, and white ho luached, 
standing, from n sandwich-box, and a pocket flask of pherrT flic seemei 
to hally his very sandwicli as ho ntc it), iiiformcfl me whnt arrange- 
menta ho had mode for me. I was to go to “Rarn irdV Inn." to yon’ng 
Mr. Pocket’a room, whero a bed hod i>ocn sent in for mv a'^x^mmods- 
tion; I was to remain with young Mr. Poclrct until Monday; on .Monday 
I was to go with him to hip tatlier’s house on n vi^jt, that 1 might try 
how 1 liked iu Also, I wna told what my allowance won to ly^— it w-Ci 
a very liberal one — and hod banded to mo from one of my gnarriianV 
drawers, tho cards of certain tradesmen with whom I wits to (b'.al fer 
all kinds of clothes, and such other things as I could in rr-von want. 
“You will find your credit good, Mr. Pip," said my guardian, wboce 
flask of aherry smelt like a whole cask-fall, ns he hastily refreshed 
Lirneclf, “but I ahall by this menn.s lie aide to cheek j’otir bill’, and 
to pull you up if I find you outninning tlio constable. Of cemv* you’il 
go wrong somehow, hut that’s no fault of mine." 

After I bad pondered a little over this encouraging f'^ritiment, I 
asked hfr. Jnggors if I could send for a c»)achT He Koi'.! It wnt not 
worth while, / was so near my destination: H’emmiek should walk 
round with me, if I pleased. 

I then found that Wommick wan tho clerk in the next rt>5m. AneIb^’ 
clerk was run down from up-stairs to take his plnix- wiiilc h" w-as out, 
and I accompanied him into the street., after shaking hnii'L'i with my 
guardian. Wo found a new set of people lingering outside,^ bo; 
Wcrnrnick made a way among them by saying tvolly yet deci.'ively, 
“I tell you it's no use; ho won’t have a word to say to C'.’!." of yon; 
end wo soon got clear of them, and went on sieJe by fid'.'. 
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Castixo ray evro on hfr. Wetnmlck a.« we wnt r-'ooc. 
he was like in tho light of day, I lonnd ^ 
rather short in staturo, with a sqnnre vwarn ts- • e*!.-!, 

secrnwl to liavo ix'on imperfectly /.v hn*.':. 

1 judged him to Ik? a Imehelor from the imy f ? .t' 

and he appeared to have su.stained « * 

wore at Ic.-vsl four mourning rinp'» ^ ii. ! f'tf'xj. 

Indy and a weeping wdIJow at a tomn »j- :! i- 

tao, tlii.t several rings and se.vl^ friri: b- .v» f 

WiTC quite laden with remcinbranoi^ ar.J*i-M3 e'''’bd f f*- 

glittoring eyes — small, ktvn, and l>-a 
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He had had them, to the best of my belief, from forty to fifty 
years. 

**So you 'tvero never in Ijondon before?” eaid hlr, Wcmmick to me* 

“No,” eaid L 

“J was here once,” said Mr. Wemmiok. “Rum to think ot now I" 

Ho wore bis hat on the back of his head, and looked straight before 
him: walking in a self-contained way ns if there was nothing in the 
streets to claim his attention- His mouth was such a post-office of a 
mouth that he had a mechanical appearance of smiling. We had got 
to the top of Holbom Hill before 1 knew that it was merely a me- 
chanical appearance, and that he was not smiling at all. 

“Do yon know where Mr. Matthew Pocket lives?” I asked Mr. 
Wemmiok. 

“Yes,” said he, nodding in the direction. “At Hammersmith, west 
of London.” 

“Is that far?” 

“Well! Say five miles.” 

“Do yon know him?” 

“Why, yon are a regular cross-examiner!” said Mr. Wcmmick, 
looking at mo with an approving air. “Yes, I know him. J know him!” 

There was an air of toleration or depreciation about his utterance of 
these words, that rather depressed me; and I was still looking sideways 
ot his block of a face in search of any encouraging note to the text, 
when he said here wo were at Barnard’s Inn, My depression was not 
alleviated by the announcement, for, I had supposed that establish- 
ment to bo on hotel kept by Mr. Barnard, to which the Blue Boar 
In our town was a mere publio-house. Whereas I now find Barnard 
to be a disembodied spirit, or a fiction, and his inn the dingiest 
ooUeotion of shabby buildings ever squeezed together in a rank comer 
as a dub for Tom-cats, 

We entered this haven through a wicket-go.te, and were disgorged 
by on introductory passage into a melancholy little square that looked 
to me like a flat burying-ground, I thought it had the most dismal 
trees in it, and tho most dismal sparrows, and the most dismal cats, 
and tho most dismal houses (in number half a dozen or so), that I 
had ever seen- I thought the windows of the sets of chambers into 
whioh those houses were divided, were in every stage of dilapidated 
blind and curtain, crippled flower-pot, cracked glass, dusty decay, 
and miserable makeshift; while To Let To Let To Let, glared at me 
from empty rooms, as if no now wretches ever came there, and tho 
vengeance of tho soul of Barnard were being slowly appeased by the 
gradual suicide of the present occupants and their nriholy interment 
under the gravel. A frouzy mourning of soot and smoke attired this 
forlorn creation of Barnard and it had strewed ashes on its head, 
and was undergoing penance and fanmiliation as a mere dust-hole. 
Thus far my sense of sight; while dry rot and wet rot and all the silent 
rots that rot in neglected roof and cellar— rot of rat and mouse end' 
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bug and conching-Btabloa near at band bcaidca— addressed tbcmpclvc- 
faintly to my Bcnso of smell, and moaned, “Try Bnmard’o Mirture.’’, 
So imporfoot waa tbia realization of the first of my great expecta- 
tions, that I looked in dimiay at Air. 'H^emmick. “Abl” eaid he, 
mistcldng me; “the retirement reminds you of tbo country. So it does 
mo.” 

He led mo into a comer and conducted mo up a flight of Btalrs — 
Trbicb appeared to mo to bo filorvly collapsing into sawdast, bo that 
one of tboso days tho upper lodgers would look out at tlieir doors and 
find tboniselvca witbont tho means of coming down — to a eot ol 
ohambors on tho top floor. Ain. Pocket, Jdk., was painted on the 
door, and tliero was a label on the Icttor-lxix, “Jlctum eliortly." 

“Ho hardly thought you’d como bo soon,” Mr. Wemmick explained. 
“Yon don’t want mo any more?” 

“No, thank you,” said I. 

“As I keep tho cash,” Air. TTcmmiok observed, “wo shall most 
likely moot pretty often. Good-day.” 

“Good-day.” 

When wo had flhaken hands and ho was gone, I opened tho stalr- 
oaso window and had nearly beheaded myBolf, for tbo lines had rotted 
away, and it camo down liko tho guillotine. Happily, it was do quick 
that I had not put my head out. After this escape, I was content to 
take a loggy view of tho Inn through tho uindow’B eneniBting dirt, and 
to stand dolefully looldng out, saying to myself that London was 
decidedly overrated, 

' Mr. Pociret, Junior's, idea of Shortly was not mine, for I had 
nearly maddened mypolf with looking out for half an hour, and Lad 
written my name with my finger sovoral times in tho dirt of every 
pane in tho window, beforo I board footstepa on tbo stairs. Gradnally 
there arose beforo mo tho hat, head, neckcloth, waistcoat, trousera, 
hoofs, of a member of Bociety of about my own standing. Ho had a 
paper-bag under each onn and a pottle of strawberries in ono bond, 
and was out of breath. 

“Air. Pip?” Boid ho. 

"Air. Pocket?” Baid I. 

"Dear mol” he exclaimed, “I am extremely sony; hut I know tbero 
was a coach from your part of tho country at midday, and I thought 
you would como by that ono. Tho fact is, I hovo l)een out on your 
account — not that that is any cxcufc — for I thouglit, coming from tho 
country, you might liko a h'ttio fruit after dinner, and I went to Covent 
Garden Alarkot to got it good.” 

Por a reason that I had, I felt ns if my eyes would Ptart out of my 
head. I acknowledged his attention inooberently, and began to think 
this was a drc.am. 

"Dear mol" r^aid Air. Pocket, Junior. “This door fiticks Bol” 

As ho %vns fast, making jam of Iii.s fniit h3’ wrestling with tho door 
while tho paper-bags were under his arms, I begged him to allow mo 
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to hold them. He relinquished them with an agreeable smile, and 
combated with the door as if it were a wild bSast. It yielded so 
suddenly at last, that he staggered back upon mo, and I staggered 
back upon the opposite door, and we both laughed. But still I felt 
08 if my eyes must start out of my head, and as if this must be a 
dream. 

“Pray come in,” said Mr. Pocket, Junior. “Allow me to lead the 
way. I am rather bare here, but I hope you’ll be able to make ont 
tolerably well till Monday. My father thought you would get on more 
^eeably through to-morrow with mo than with him, and might like 
to take a walk about London. I am sure I shall be very happy to show 
London to you. As to our table, you won’t find that bad, I hope, for 
It will be supplied from our coSee-bouso here, and (it is only right 
I should add) at your expense, such being Mi. Jaggors’s direotionB. 
As to our lodging, it’s not by any means splendid, because I have 
my own bread to earn, and my father hosn’t anything to give me, and 
I shouldn’t bo willing to take it, if he had. This is our sitting-room — 
just such chairs and tables and carpet and so forth, you see, as they 
could spare from home. Yon mustn’t give credit for the tableoloth 
and spoons and castors, because they come for yon from the coSee- 
house. This is my little bedroom; rather musty, but Barnard’s is 
musty. This Is your bedroom; the furniture’s hired for the occasion, 
bnt I trust it will answer for the purpose; if yon should want anything. 
I'll go and fetch it. The chambers are retired, and we shall be alone 
together, but we shan’t fight, I dare say. But dear mo, I beg your 
pardon, you’ro holding the fruit all this time. Pray let me take these 
bags from yon. I am quite ashamed.” 

As I stood opposite to Mr. Pocket, Junior, delivering him the bags. 
One, Two, I saw the starting appearance come into his own eyes that 
I knew to be in mine, and he saii falling back: — 

“Lord bless me, you’re the prowling boy!” 

"And you,” said I, “are the pale young gentleman I” 
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The pale young gentleman and I stood contemplating one another 
In Barnard’s Inn, nntil we both burst out laughing. 

“The idea of its being yon !” said he. "The idea of its being yool” 
said L And then we contemplated one another afresh, and laughed 
again. “Well!” said the pale young gentleman, reaching out his 
hand good humouredly, “it’s all over now, I hope, and it will bo 
msgnanimons in you if you’ll forgive me for having knocked you 
about so.” 

I derived from this speech that Mr. Herbert Pocket (for Herbert 
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WM the palo yonng gontlcman’s name) Htill rather confounded hi? 
Intention with his oxooution. But I made a modest reply, and vru 
shook hands warmly. 

“Yon hadn't come into your good fortune at that time?” said 
Herbert Pocket. 

"No,” said L 

"No,” ho acquiesced: "I heard it had happened very lately. I wan 
rather on the look-out for good fortune then.” 

"Indeed?” 

"Yes. Miss Havisham had sent for mo, to see if she could take a 
isney to me. But she couldn’t — at all events, she didn't.” 

1 thought it polite to remark that I was surprised to hear that. 

“Bad taste 1” said Herbert, laughing, “but a fact. Yes, she had sent 
for mo on a trial visit, and if I had come out of it eucocssfolly, I 
suppose 1 should have been provided for; perhape I should have been 
what-you-may-called it to Estolla,” 

"What’s that?” I asked, with sudden gravity. 

Ho was arranging his fruit in plates while we talked, which divided 
hla attention, and was the cause of his having made this lapse of a 
word. "Affianeed,” ho crplainod, still busy with the fruit. “Betrothed. 
Engaged, What’s-his-named. Any word of that sort.” 

"How did you bear your disappointment?” I asked. 

"Pooh !” said ho, "I didn’t caro mnob for it. Sh^'t a Tartar.” 

"Miss Havisham?” 

"I don’t say no to that, but I meant Estella. That girl’s hard and 
haughty and capricious to the last degree, and has been brought up 
by Miss Havisham to wreak vengennoe on ail the male sux.” 

“What relation is she to Miss Havisham?” 

"None,” said ho. "Only adopted.” 

"Why should she wreak vengeance on all the male sex? What 
revenge?” 

"1/jrd, Hr. Pip!” said ho. "Don’t you know?” 

‘‘No,” said I. 

"Dear mo! It’s quite a story, and shall l)o saved till dinner-time. 
And now let mo take the liberty of asking you a question. How did 
you oome there, that day?” 

1 told him, and he was attentive until I had finished, and then burst 
out laughing again, and asked mo if I was sore afterwards? I didn’t 
Mk him if ht Was, for mv conviction on that point was perfectly es- 
Uhli,h«l. 



"You know ho la Miss Havisbam’s man of bu-sinces and eolloltor, 
and ha? her confidonoo when nol>ody else has?” 

ThU was bringing mo {I felt) toward.? dongorona grotmd. I answered 
^th a comitraint I made no attempt to diaguiBo, that I had seen Mr. 
Jaggerv in Misa Havishom’s hou.?o on the very day of our combat, but 
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novor ot any other time, and that I boliovod ho had no rooollootion 
of having over soon mo there. 

“Ho was so obliging ns to saggcst my father for your tutor, and he 
called on my father to propose It Of courso ho know about my father 
from his connection with Miss Havisham. My father is Mies Havisham’a 
cousin; not that that implies familiar intcrconrso between them, for 
ho is a bad courtier and will not propitiate her.” 

Herbert Poohot had a frank and easy way with him that was very 
taking. I had novor scon ony one then, and I have novor seen any 
ono since, who more strongly expressed to mo, in ovory look and 
tone, a natural incapacity to do anything soorot and moan. Thoro was 
Bomothing wonderfully hopeful about his general air, and Bomotlring 
that at the same time whispered to mo that ho would novor bo very 
Buoocsaful or rich. I don’t Icnow how this was, I bocamo imbued with 
tbo notion on that first occasion before wo sat down to dinner, but I 
cannot define by wliat means. 

As ho was BO coramum'cativo, 1 felt that reserve on my part would 
bo a bad return onsuited to our years. I ihoreforo told him ray small 
story, and laid stress on my being forbidden to inquire who my bene- 
factor was. I furtiier mentioned that as I bad boon brought up a 
blaclcemith in a country place, and Itnow very little of tlio ways of 
politonosa, I would tnko it as a groat itindness in him if ho would give 
mo a hint whonovor ho saw mo at a loss or going wrong. 

“With pleasure,’’ said ho, “though I venture to propliosy that you’ll 
want very few hints. I daro say wo shall bo often togothor, and I 
Rliould like to bnrush any needless restraint between ua. Will you do 
mo tbo favour to begin at once to call mo by my obristian name, 
Herbert, f’’ 

I thanked him, and said I would. I informed him in exchange that 
my ohristian name was Philip. 

“I don’t take to Pliilip,’’ said ho, smiling, “for it sounds liko a 
moral-boy out of tbo spelling-book, who was so lazy that ho fell into 
a pond, or so fat that ho couldn’t sco out of his eyes, or so avaricious 
that ho looked up his cake till tho mico ato it, or so dotorrained to 
go a binia’-nosting that ho got himself oaten by boars who lived 
handy in tho noighliourliood. I toil you what I should liko. Wo are 
80 harmonious, and you have been a blacksmith — would you mind it?’’ 

“I Bhonldn’t mind anything that you propose,” I onsworod, “but 
I don’t understand you.” 

“Would you mind Handel for a familiar narao? There’s a charming 
piece of musio by Hondcl, called tho Harmonious Blacksmith.” 

“I should liko it very much.” 

■ “Tljon, my dear Handel,” said ho, turning round ns tho door 
opened, “hero is tbo dinner, and I must beg of yon to take the top 
of tbo table, because tlio dinner is of your providing,” 

This I would not hear of, so ho took tho top, ond I faced him. It 
was a nice little dinner — seemed to mo then a very Lord Mayor’s 
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Fccust — and it acquired ndditiorml rcl:?h from being eaten under tho'o 
'ndcpendcnt circumstADCc-s, vith no oid people by, and until London 
nl) nround us. TJiia again uras heightened by a certain gipsy character 
that Fot the banquet oil; for, u-hilo the table was, ns Jlr. Pumbkchock 
might have eaid, tbo lap of luxury — being entirely fnmisbc'd forth 
from the coffco-houBo — the circumjacent region of aitting-room wriS 
of a comparatively pastureicss and shifty character: imposing on the 
waiter the wandering habits of putting the covers on the lloor {where 
he fell over them), tho melted butter in the arm-chair, the bread on 
the booknhelves, the cheese in tho coalscuttle, and tho boik-d fowl into 
my bed in tbo next room — where I found much of its parr-ley in n 
state of congelation when I retired for tho night. All tliia made the 
feast delightful, and when tho waiter was not there to waleh me, my 
pleasure was without alloy. 

Wo had mndo somo progress in tho dinner, when I reminded Herbcit 
of his promise to tell mo about AGss Haviabam. 

“True,” ho ropliwL “I’ll redeem it at once. Lot mo introduce the 
topic, Handel, by mentioning that in London it is not the custom to 
put tho knifo in tho month — for fear of accidents — and that while tho 
fork is reserved for that use, it is not pnt further than neewssary. It 
is scarcely worth mentioning, only it’s as well to do as other people 
do. Also, tho spoon is not generally used over-hand, hut under. This 
has two advantages. Yon get at yotir mouth hotter (which after all U 
tbo object), and you save a good deal of tho attitudo of o^wning oysters, 
on tbo part of tho right elbow.” 

Ho oUcrcd those friendly suggestions in such a lively way, that wo 
both laughed and I scarcely blushed. 

“Now,” he pursued, “concerning Miss Haviabam. Miss HaviaUnm, 
yon must Imow, was a spoilt child. Her mother died when she was 
a b.aby, and her father denied her nothing. Her father was a country 
gentleman doum in your part of tbo world, and tvas a brewer. I don’t 
Imow why it should bo a crack thing to bo a brewer; but it is indispu- 
table that while you cannot possibly bo genteel and halm, j-on ni.ay 
be as genteel as never was and brow. You boo it ovety day.” 

“Yet a gentleman may not keep a public-houso; may boT” raid I. 

"Not on any account,” returned Herbert; "but a public-bouRo may 
keep a pontkiuan. Well! Mr. Havisbam was very rich and very proud. 
So was his daughter.” 

"Miss Havisbam was an only child?" I hasankd. 

“Stop a moment, I am coming to that. No, nho wrx. not an only 
child; she had a half-brother. Her father privately married again — 
his cook, I rnlhcr think.” 

“I thoiicbt ho was proud,” aaid I. 

"i’y good Hendcl, so ho was. Ho married hla eecond srife privately, 
I'CCAure he was proud, and in course of time rht died. When she wm 
derd, 1 apprehend he first told his daughter what ho had done, and 
then the eon became a part of the family, residing in tho botuw you 
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are ncqnainted Eith. As the son grow a young man, he tnrnod ont 
riotous, extravagant, undutitui — altogether bad. At last his father 
disinherited him; but ho softened when he was dying, and left him 
well off, though not nearly so well off ns Miss Haviaham.-— Take 
Buothor glass of wine, and escusa me mentioning that sooiety as a 
body does not expect one to be bo atriotly conscientious in emptying 
one’s glass, as to turn it bottom upwards with the rim on one’s nose." 

I had been doing this, in exoees of attention to his recital. I thanked 
him, and apologized. Ho said, "Not at all,” and rosumed. 

"ilisa Havifiham was now an heiress, and you may suppose was 
looked after os a great match. Her half-brothoc hod now ample 
means again, but what with debts and what with new madness wasted 
them most fearfully again. There wore stronger differences between 
him and her, than there had l>een l*etwcen him ond his father, ond 
it is suspected that he cherished a deep and mortal gradgo against her 
as having influenced the fathor'e anger. Now, I come to the cruel part 
of the story — merely breaking off, my dear llaudel, to remark that 
a dinnor-naplrin will not go into a tumbler." 

Why I waa tr^ng to pack mine into my tumlilor, I am wholly 
unable to say- I only know that 1 found myself, with a persevoranoo 
worthy of a much better cause, uiataag the most strenuous exertions to 
compress it within those limits. Again I thonked him and apologized, 
ond again ho said in the chccrifnllest manner, “Not at all, I am surel” 
and resumed. 

"Thoro appeared upon the scene — say nt the raoos, or the pnblio 
balls, or anywhere else you flko — a certain man, who made love to 
Miss Havisham. I never saw him (for this happened five-and -twenty 
years ago, before you and 1 wro, Handel), but I have heard my 
father mention tbot he was n slioivy man, and the kind of man for 
the purpose. But that he was not to be, without ignorance or projn- 
dleo, mistaken for a gentleman, my father most strongly asseverates; 
because it is a principle of his that no man who was not a true gentle- 
man at heart, over wns, since the world began, a true gentleman in 
maimor. He eayn no varnish can hide the grain of the wood; and that 
the more varnish you put on, the more the grain will express itsell. 
Weill This man pursued Miss Havisham closely, end professed to 
bo devoted to her. 1 behove she bad not shown ranch susceptibility 
up to that time; but a!! the susceptibility she possessed, certainly 
camo out then, and she passionately loved him. There is no doubt 
that she perfectly idolized him. Do practised on her affection in that 
systematic way, that ho got groat sums of money from her, and ho 
induced her to buy her brother out of a share in the brewery (which 
had been weakly loft him by his father) nt an immense price, on the 
plea that when he wm her husband he must hold and manage it all. 
Your guardian was not at that time in Miss Havisham’s councils, and 
she waa too haughty and too much in lovo, to bo advised by any one. 
Her relations were poor and scheming, with the exception of my father; 
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bo wan poor enough, but not timo-Ferving or jealous. Tlio only indo- 
pendont ono emong them, ho warned her that eho wna doing too 
much for this man, and wna placing herself too unreservedly in his 
power. She took the first opportunity of angrily ordering my father 
out of the house, in bis presence, and my father has never seen her 
since." 

I thought of her having paid, "Matthew will come and soo mo at 
last when I am laid dead upon the tnldo;” and I asked Herbert whether 
bis father was ao inveterate agaitjst her! 

"It’s not that,” said he, "but aho charged him, in the presence of 
bor intended husband, with being disappointed in the hope of fawn- 
ing upon her for his own advancement, and, if ho wore to go to her 
now, it would look true — oven to him — and oven to her. To return to 
the man and make an end of liim. The marriage day was fixed, the 
wedding dresses were bought, the wedding tour was planned out, the 
wedding guests were invited. The day came, but not the bridegroom. 
He wrote a letter " 

“IVhich pho received, ” I struck in, "when sho was dressing for her 
marriage! At twenty minutes to nine!” 

"At the hour and minute,” said Herbert, nodding, “at which sho 
afterwards stopped all tho clocks. What was in it, further than that 
it most heartlessly broke tho marriage oil, I can’t toll you, beennso I 
don’t know. When sho recovered from a bad illness that sho bad, she 
laid the wholo place waste, os you have Been it, and sho has nover 
since looked upon tho light of day.” 

"Is that all tho story!” I asked, after considering it. 

“xlll I know of it; and indeed I only Injow so much, through piecing 
It out for myself; for my father always avoids it, and, oven when Miss 
Uavbhnm invitecl me to go there, told mo no more of it than it was 
nlwoluiely requisite. I should understand. But I have forgotten ono 
thing. It has been aupposed that the man to whom she gave her mis- 
plnccfl confidence, acted throughont in concert with her half-brother; 
that it was a conspiraev between them; and that they shared tho 
profits.” 

_'I Wonder why ho didn’t marry her and get all tho property,” 
said ]. 

‘He may have been married already, and her cniel mortification 
way have been a jmrt of her hnlf-brotlicr’a sebemo,” said Herbert. 

I don’t know that.” 

berarno of tho two men!” I asked, after ncain coasidering 
the eul.jef-j, 

Tbry foil into deeper phame and degradation — if there can be 

, Hify alive now!” 

I don't know.” 

^ on paij E»tella was not related to Miss HavieLam, 

«•!>. r.do],v„i. Wlwn fidoptM!" 
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Herbert ehnigged his phoulders, “There has always been an Estella 
since I have heard of a Miss Havisham. I know no more. And now 
Handel,” said ho firmly, finally throwing ofi the story as it were, “then 
is a perfectly open understanding between ns. All I know about Mis: 
Havisham, you know.” 

“And all I know,” I retorted, “you know.” 

“I fully believe it. So there can bo no competition or perplesitj 
between yon and me. And as to the condition on which yon hole 
your advancement in life — namely, that you are not to inquire o; 
discuss to whom you owe it — ^yon may be very euro that it will neve; 
be encroached upon, or even approached, by mo, or by any one belonging 
to mo.” 

It had not occurred to me before, that ho hod led up to the themi 
for the purpose of clearing it out of our way; but we were so much thi 
lighter and easier for having broached it, that I now perceived this to bt 
the case. Wo were very gay and sociable, and I asked him, in the coura 
of conversation, what he was? He replied, “A capitalist — an Insure; 
of Ships.” I suppose he saw me glancuig about the room in search o: 
some tokens of Shipping, or capital, for ho added, “In the City,” 

I had grand ideas of the wealth and importance of Insurers of Ship) 
In the City, and I began to think with awe, of having laid a yonn{ 
Insurer on his bock, blackened his enterprising eye, and out hi) 
responsible head open- But, again, there came upon me, for my relief 
that odd impression that Herbert Pocket would never be very sucoess 
fnl or rich. 

“I shall not rest satisfied with merely employing my capital ir 
Insuring ships. I shall buy np some Life Assurance shares, and onl 
Into the Direction. I shall ato do a little in the mining way. Nom 
of these things will interfere with my chartering a few thousand tom 
on my own account. I think I shall trade," said he, leaning baol 
In his chair, “to the East Indies, for silks, shawls, apices, dyes, drugs, 
and precious woods. It’s an interesting trade.” 

“And the profits are large?” said I. 

“Tremendous 1” said ho. 

I wavered again, and began to think here were greater expoctationi 
than my own. 

‘T tliink I shall trade, also,” said he, putting his thumbs in hh 
waistcoat pockets, “to the West Indies, for sugar, tobacco, and rum 
Also to Ceylon, especially for elephants’ tusks,” 

‘Ton will want a good many ships,” said L 

“A perfect fleet,” said he. 

Quite overpowered by the magnificence of these transactions, ] 
asked him where the ships he insured mostly traded to at present? 

‘T haven’t begun insuring yet,’’ be repli^. “I am looking aboul 
me.” 

Somehow that pureuit seemed more in keeping with Barnard’s Inn. 
I said (in a tone of conviction), “Ah-hl” 


cr-sit xxrtTr\r:.y'r'f t j 

I ft's in n (\-'nnlir.?-h''n’''. *v-, ! I x-lin; aK'-t r;'." 

“I‘ a countinr-f prci;'.;.'kl r<’V' I 

—do yua nv'.ia to th" yoana f "jw vi'-.iV (a il’" ! ? 

In rrp!y. 

“Vf^; to yoa.*’ 

“Wliy, n-no; not to W'." Ho raid tKif nth !’ *• n!: of c:!** 
reckoning up and c trikin.ct n bnfano-'. “\o{ 
i*, it dcKvn't pay nio anytliinu, ri-.d 1 liaro to kcji iny? 

Tiiis cortnirdy had siot a j'nafitablo ap;v.,ar»!>a«, and I rh v'l r-v 
liCft'l RB if I nronld imply that it aroiild !«> to lay by nitu h 

nccumulativi* rnpitai fratij inu'h n rouroo of itKV'inr. 

On the .Mondftv niominc nt n tjiiartor Ix’fort' rilnf>, lirth-'rt n-nt t.i 
the oouDtiny-hoiipo to rfj><)rl hiriiB-df — to lontr ntxnjt liltn, I 
— ond I l)orc him company. Ho wan to ovnio rorav In an l-.i'nr 
or taro to nltcnd me to HarnnnTinnlth, nnd 1 vina to unit «!•<■'■]( fa.' 
liira. 

I a^aailod ft1>oul until it aama noon, wid I arent njvm ’('hata*", ms I 
I F.aav finny men rifting thetv tindor the Mllx rIk'UI nhlppliii’, arlni’n 
I took to I« great morclinnta, though I couWn'f miih’rrfAnd a«*ij t’-i-) 
fihould nil bo out of Bpirit/j. Whon Ilrrlx'.-t came, t'O vent land had 
lunch ftt ft oclehnatod houno arhich I then quite aciierMol, hut rmar 
belfea’o to hnve ixv«n tfio mOBf nhjoet FUjvTrfitton In K'lrvip', nn l aTh'’ee 
I could not help noticing, oven tlieii, thnt there a\!ii Jiitieli rjnue gi-aay 
on tho tahleclotlnx^ and krilvi>B nnd arnllorV cUttlo", than in ihi. etcalx. 
Tlila collftdon dinponf*! of nt r» nttviemto prica- (roiriif'nfrn; thf gn-a 
arhirh aarjt not charg.xl for), aro avent haej,; to J!am ird’e Inn rti i pat 
my little fwrt-mftnteau, nnd then tool; coach for Hn!nrr.'-r’'>iii!lL, \'V 
ftrria’cd there nt taro or three o’clock In the nftenio-m. r.n ! f ad rery 
little ar.ay to arnlk to Mr. Pockct’fi ho!t«e. JJftir.g i),e Int-h rd o gate, 
aro p.va^ direct into n little garalen overJoeiking tl^ tir*'.', tff. 

Pocket'n children arm' playing nlxiuf. And, i;r,!'.-a I rayfr- f 

on ft ixiinl aadiero mv fr.terr'Vjs or prcperr'e-ai-on' r-'r t.’.z r<-a- 

comed. I raar thnt Mr. and Mu'- Pc-rLctV r'.illr'-n wr-r r,. t g-.r.;;.- 
up or Irelng brought up. l ot •s"'' V;m! hnr t:p. 

.M.t. Pocket arn- rttmr c~. a g'-Hm. e:,?.;.' nr/'- n u- 
vrii]i hf'T lov*** upon » *- r » 

tnridfi arere I(x>king t:*m ar: 

raid IIcrl»ert. ‘‘th:* tr y' ':-c, 
trrcefa’ed rre ""ith nn a; r«'am.r 

’'Master .Ahck nr.d ■?' 
t?.-* chi! Iren, -if yc" r; ?-• 

/ft!) CTe- Into the .nr'r an- 
iJ ' w?'* 

' i fo-zn:!, I 
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“If there ain’t Baby I” said Flopson, appearing to think it most 
surprising. “Make haste up, MiUeisl*’ 

Millers, -who was .the other nurse, retired into the house, and by 
degrees the child’s wailing was hushed and stopped, as if it were a 
voung ventriloquist with something in its month. Mrs. Pocket rend 
all the time, and I was ciirions to know what the book could bo. 

We were waiting, I suppose, for Mr. Pocket to come out to us; at 
any rate we waited there, and bo I had an opportunity of observing 
the remarkable family phenomenon that whenever any of the children 
strayed near Mrs. Pocket in their play, they always tripped themselves 
np and tumbled ov^er her — always very much to her momentary 
astonishment, and their own more enduring lamentation. I was at a 
loss to account for this surprising circumstance, and eonld not help 
giving my mind to speculations about it, until by-and-by Millers came 
down with the baby, which baby was handed to Flopson, which 
Flopson was handing it to Mrs. Pocket, when she too went fairly head 
foremost over Mrs. Pocket, baby and all, and was caught by Herbert 
and myself. 

“Gracious mo, Flopson I’’ said Mrs. Pocket, looking off her book 
for a moment, “everybody’s tumbHngl’’ 

“Gracious you, indeed, Muml’’ rotnined Flopson, very red in the 
face; “what have you got there?” 

“I got hero, Flopson?” asked Mrs. Pocket. 

“Why, if it ain’t your footstool 1” cried Flopson. “And if you keep 
it under your skirts like that, who’s to help tumbling? Here I Take 
Uio baby, Mum, and give me your book.” 

Mrs. Pocket ooted on the advice and ine.vpertly danced the infant 
a little in her lap, while the other children played about it. This had 
lasted but a very short time, when Mrs. Pocket issued summary 
orders that they were all to be taken into the house for a nap. Thtm 
I made the second discovery on that first occasion, that the nurture 
of the little Pockote consisted of altomately tumbling up and lying 
down. 

Under these ciroumstances, when Flopson and Slillers had got the 
children into the house, like a little flock of sheep, and Mr. Pocket 
came out of it to molce my acquaintance, I was not much sur- 
prised to find that Mr. Pocket was a gentleman with a rather per- 
plexed expression of face, and with Iris very grey hair disordered 
on his head, as if ho didn’t quit© see his way to putting anything 
straight 
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Mn. Pocket paid be tos glad to boo me, end he hoped I ttm not 
i>orrv to POO him. ‘Tor I mnUy am not,” ho added, inth his eon’s 
Bmilo, “an alarming personage.” Ho seas a young-Iooh.ing man, in 
Rpito of hie perplexities and hie verj' grey hair, and his manner eecmed 
quite natura!. I uso tho word natural. In the pcneo of its I'eing un- 
nfloclcd; there waa Bomething comic in his distraught way, aa though 
it would haro Ixsea downright ludicrous but for his ov.n perception 
that it was very near being no. When he had talked with me a little, 
he said to Mra. Pocket, with a rather anxious contraction of hie cye- 
broxrB, which were black and handsome, ‘‘Bclindtt, I hope you Imvo 
web-ointd Sir. Pip?” And bIio looked up from her l>ook, and eaid, 
“yoH." Klio tlien pmiled upon mo in an absent Btato of mind, and 
asked me if I liked tlio taste of orange-flower water? As the question 
had no l>earing, near or remote, on nnj" foregone or Eubsequent trans- 
aetioas, I con.'idered it to have l)cou thrown out, hko her previous 
approaches, in general conversational condcsoea«ion. 

Mr. Pocket took me into tho house and ehowed mo my RKim; which 
was a pleasant one, and bo famished n.s that I could use it with comfort 
for my own private fiitting-room. He then knocked at t]<f doo.-ji of 
two other fimilar rooms, and introduced roe to their occupants, by 
name IJniinmIe and Slartop. Hnimmle, an old-looking young man 
of n lieavj' order of architecture, was whistling. Startop, younger in 
yean? and nppe.aranee, was reading and bolding his head, as if he 
thought himself in danger of exploding it with too strong a charge of 
knowledge. * 

P.oth Mr. and Mrs. Pocket had auch a notiw.able air of living in 
Bornobo-iy cbe’s h.ands, that I wondered who really was in poa‘.>V!on 
of tl'.e house and let them live Uiere, until I found this unknown power 
to l.ic. the Bervants. It was a smooth way of going on, jythuji', in 
roBp''ct o! raving trouble; but it bad Ute appearanro of l-cing rxpen- 
Bive, for the servanta felt it a duty Uiey owed to themre'ves to l.>e 
nitv in their rating and drinking, and to keep a deal of compony 
down-st.airs. Tliey allowed a very lil^eral table to .Mr. and ilr*. 
Pewtet, yet it alnnys npfs.'.arr'J to me that by far the l»vt jwrt of th* 
hou'e to have boarded in arould have l>een tiie kitchen — alamj"* 


rupprKing ilie loanlcr cajwble of re]f.<lcfenee. for, Ivforr I 
their h w«v»k. a twicblxiu.ein'.* hdy with whom the faniilr ss-rte per- 
sone.Ily unacquaint/si, wjotr in to fay that she h-'-'l Miiem aiAp* 

ping ti.e babv. Tliis grr.'.tly di*trre.'>e<! Mri. I'cvk't, v h i bijf*t lelo 
ti'acs on rtvviring the note, ar.-i f-aid that it was en 
thing that the t;ek’i:l-<inn> ronlln’l mi:..! tl.-ii own bn-.neea 
Py degn-f!? I (c.aml, and chiefly from nerliert, that Jlr. IVv*..*; l,»d 
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been ednoated at Harrow and at Cambridge, where he had dls- 
tinguiBbed ymself; but that when he had the happinesa of 
marrying Mrs. Pocket very early in life, he had impaired his prospects 
and token up the calling of a Grinder. After grinding a number of 
dull blades — of whom it was remarkable that their fathers, when 
Inflnon'ial, were always going to help him to preferment, but always 
forgot to do it when the blades had loft the Grindstone — he had 
wcariei^ of that poor work and had come to London. Here, after 
gradually failing in loftier hopes, ho had “read” with divers who had 
lacked opportnmtios or neglected them, and had refurbished divers 
others for special occasions, and hod turned- his acquirements to the 
account of literary compilation and correction, and on such means, 
added to some very moderate private resources, stiU maintained the 
house I saw. 

Mr, and Mrs. Pocket had a toady neighbour; a widow lady of that 
highly Bjinpathotio nature that she agreed with everybody, blessed 
everybody, and shed smiles and tears on everybody, according to 
circumstances. This lady’s name was Mrs. Coilor, and I hod the 
honour of taking her down to dinner on the day of my instaiiation- 
She gave me to understand on the stairs, that it was a blow to dear 
Mns. Pocket that dear Mr. Pocket should be under the necessity of 
receiving gentlemen to road with him. That did not extend to me, 
she told me in a gush of love and coufidenoe (at that time, I had 
known her something less than five minutes); if they were all like 
Me, it would bo quite another thing. 

“But dear Mrs, Pocket,” said Mrs. Coiler, “after her early dis« 
appointment (not that door Mr. Pocket was to blame in that), requires 
BO much luxury and elegance ” 

■ “Yes, ma’am,” I said, to stop her, for I was afraid she was going 
to cry. 

“And she is of so aristocratic a dispoaition ” 

"Yes, ma’am,” 1 said again, with the same object ns before. 

“ — that it IS hard,” said jfrs. Coilor, “to have dear Mr. Pocket’s 
time and attention diverted from dear Mrs. Pocket." 

I could not help thinking that it might bo harder if the butcher’s 
time and attention wore diverted from dear Iilra. Pocket; but I said 
nothing, and indeed hod enough to do in keeping a bashful watch 
upon my company-manners. 

It came to my Icnowledgo, through what passed between Mrs. Pocket 
and DmramJe, while I was attentive to my knife and fork, spoon, 
glasses, and other instruments of self-dcstruction, that Drummlo, whose 
Christian name was Bentley, was actually the next heir but one to a 
baronetcy. It further appeared that the book I had seen Mrs. Pocket 
reading in the garden, was all about titles, and that she know the 
exact date at which her grandpapa would have come into the book, if 
he ever hod come at all. 
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Arrcn two or thny? dayp, when I had cstahlishcd myFclf in my 
room nnd hfid gone btvclnrtttd« nnd forwards to London Pcreml 
times, nnd had ordered nil I wanted of my tmdcamca, Mr. Pocket 
and I had n long talk together. Ho knew more of my intended career 
than I knew myeelf, for he referred to his having been told by Mr. 
Jnggero tliat I wan not draigned for any jirofeasion, nnd that I ehonld 
be well enonpb cducatod for my destiny if I conld “hold my own” with 
tho nverage of young men in prosperous circumstanoes. 1 ncquiesced, 
of course, knomng nothing to tho contrary. 

He advised my attending certain places in London, for tho aeqniri- 
Uon of Ruch mere rudimenla an 1 wanted, nnd ray inveeting him with 
the funollonn of explainer nnd director of all my eludies. Ho hoped 
that with Intelligent aadstanco I ehould moot with little to diseoumge 
me, and phouid eoon be able to dispea “0 with any aid l»ut his. Throngh 
his way of puyim; this, nnd much more to similar purpose, he placed 
hlmi/df on confidential lemiB with nio in an admirable manner: and 
I mr.y state at once that be wna always so tealous nnd honourable in 
fulfilling bis cejuipacl with me, that bo made tno realous and honour- 
able in fulfilling mine with him. If he bad shown indiflemneo a« a 
mrj-ter, I havu no doubt I should have returned the compliment p.s 
a pupil; be gave me no piich excuse, and eaeh of us did the other 
Ju'lioc. Nor did 1 ever regard him ns having nnytliiiig ludicrous about 
him — <jr anything but wimt wivs eerions, lionest, and poo<l — in his 
tutor comnnmieation witii me. 

Wl'.fii tbev» points were (-cttled, nnd so far carried out timf I had 
1-egun to srnr): in eameet, it occurred to me tliat if 1 i-oni.! retain my 
L'.iroom in P.arnard's Inn, ray life would h- agn'-’fibly varie'i, wb.it" 
my matiner.t srould ly* none the acorre for Herb-nV cocii'ty. Mr. Pocket 
did not object to tbir arrangement, but urg-al tbal before any step 
ooiilil pfwrilily be taken in it, it must be pub!nitt<'fl to my guardian. 
1 fdt tliat Ills dr’iracy r.ro''c out of tie* ctuisideraihm that ti.e plan 
WMibl save Iler!>erl some exjv'n-e, so I wat ofl to Little Pritain and 
in.] nrt.vl my wish to ?;lr. Jr.gccrs. 

“If I could buy the fiiniiture now hirwl for me,” said I. “n;;;! ou-* 
or two otbrr littb' tbinri, 1 rbouid Is* quite nt home therr'/’ 

“Go it!" f.aitl Mr. .Ificuers, with a fhorl Langit. “I told you you'd 
g?t on. ’.V.'H! How intK'h do yi*:j wanlV 

I said I didn’t know bow much. 

'■Com-j” rrtotted Mr. Jr.rc-nv. “Jiow mticht Fifty jva.tr.lsV* 

“Ob. riel ru-arly eo much." 

"I'ive joundsV' raid Mr. J.aggero. 
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This was euoli a great fall, that I said, in discomfiture, “Ohl more 
than that.” 

“More than that, eh I” retorted . Mr. daggers, I;^ng in waif for me, 
with Ms hands in his pockets, his head on one side, and Ms eyes on 
the wall behind me; “how much more?” ^ 

“It is BO difficult to fix a sum,” eaid I, hesitating. 

“Gomel” said Mr. Jaggere. “Let’s get at it. Tunce five; will 
that do! Three times five; xrill that dol Four times five; udll that 
dot" 

I said I thought that would do handsomely. 

“Four times five will do handsomely, will iti” said Mr. daggers, 
knitting his brows. “Now, what do yon make of font times fivel” 

“What do I make of itl” 

“AM” said Mr. daggers; “how muohl” 

“I suppose you make it twenty pounds,” said I, smiling. 

“Never mind what I make it, my friend,” observed Mr. daggers, 
with a knowing and contradictory toss of the head. “I went to Imow 
what you make it.” 

“Twenty pounds, of course.” 

“Wemmickl" said Mr. daggers, opening his office door. “Take Mr. 
Pip’s written order, and pay him twenty pounds.” 

This strongly marked way of doing business made a strongly marked 
Impression on me, and that not of an agreeable kind. Jilr. daggers 
never laughed; but he wore great bright creaking boots; and, in poising 
himself on those boots, with his large head bent down and hiis eye* 
brows joined together, awaiting an answer, he eometimes caused the 
boots to creak, as if iht.y laughed in a dry and suspicious way. As 
he happened to go out now, and as Wemmiok was brisk and talkative, 
1 ssid to Wemmiok that I hardly knew what to make of Mr. Jaggers’s 
manner. 

“Tell him that, and he’ll take it as a compliment,” answered 
Wemmiok; “ho don’t mean that yon thould know what to make of 
it. — Oh!” for I looked surprised, “it’s not personal; it’s professional: 
only professional.” 

Wemmiok was at his desk, lunching — and oronching — on a dry 
hard biscuit; pieces of which he threw from time to time into his slit 
of a mouth, as if he were posting them. 

“Always seems to me,” said Wemmick, "as if he had set a man- 
trap and was watching it. Suddeidy — click — you’re caught I” 

Without remarking that man-traps were not among the amenities 
of life, I said I supposed he was very ekilfull 

“Deep,” said Wemmiok, “as Australia.” Pointing with his pen at 
the office floor, to express that Australia was understood, for the 
purposes of the figure, to be symmetrically on the opposite spot of 
the globe. ‘Tf there was anything deeper,” added Wemmick, bringing 
his pen to paper, “he’d be it.” 

Then, I said I supposed he had a fine bosiness, and Wemmick said. 
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“Cn-iii-tAll" Th^n I wired if there rrerc many clerfcr! to trhlch hr 
rrpliVl: — 

"ArYe don't run much into clerlrs, liernu'X' tberp'fl oriJv one Jnjiren!, 
and jw>op(e v.-on’t have him nl aecond-hand. Tlicre ntu only lour of 
«.*. 'Wotild you like to w Vrn? You are one of ne I rnay ray.’’ 

1 nceopfod the offer. Wh'-n ?ilr. Wemmick liad put a!) tbo h!#cnlt 
Into fho find had paid mo my money from a cft«!).lior In a aafe, 
the krj' of whlfh rafo he Irept aomewhero doum hi.'' hack, and prodoiv.-d 
from hi.") cont-collnr liko an iron piijtail, we went up-ttiAirT. Tne honao 
waq dark and almliliy, and the gretiay ehouldcrB that h.ad loft their 
mark in Afr. Jagr^ora'a room acomed to have l>ocn ahiiffling np and 
doam the ptaitenae for yearn. In the front firct floor, a olork who 
lookofl aomothing lietween a pnhiican and a mt-c.atchor — a largo polo 
puffed nwollen man — waa nttcntlvelj- cngagetl with throe or fonr 
people of pliabhy nppeamnoo, whom lie treated n.a uncerernonloaxly 
M evorrliody aeemed to to treated who contributed to Mr. Jngqcns'a 
coffera. 

“(Jetting evidence together," aaid Jfr. Wernmiclr, ae we came oat, 
“for the Jiniley." In tlio room over tlint, a little fiahhy terrier of a 
clerk with dangling hair (his cropping Ft'emed to have l.>een forgotten 
wlien he ww a puppy) urns similarly engaged with a man witlr weak 
cj’ca, whom Mr. Wcmtnick prcecnp'd to mo ae a amt ltcr who kept liis 
pot always tmilirig, and wlio would melt me anything I pleaeed — and 
who waa in an ciccasive white-perepimtion, as if ho had been tradng hia 
art on hirnpelf. In a hack room, a high-nhouldorcd man with a face- 
aeho tiol op in dirty lianne], who waa dre.a-'ed In old black riothee that 
bore (ho apfie.ararioc of having liecn waxed, was ntooping over hi* 
%vork of making fair copies of tho notes of tlio other two gentlemen, 
for Mr. Jagtreni'a own use, 

TJii-s wae nil tho fsitahlishment, IVlicn we went down-staint acain, 
Wcintnlel; led mo into nrr gunrdiaii’a room, and aaid, “nits you've 
»een already." 

"Pray," raid I, aa Uie two orliotia caste with the twiicliy leer upon 
them canght iny fight again, "whoso likencase.s arc llio v,?’’ 

‘TheseT" s.aid Wcmmick, petting upon a chair, and blowing the 
dost off the horrihle head.* liefore bringing them dotvu. an* 

two celebmtfsl ont-e. k'nmous diente of cure that got u.s a svcrkl of 
credit. Tliis chap (why, you mmsi have come down In the nirht and 
Iwi pcT'ping into ihe’lnkatAnd, to pet this hlot ufxm your ryebniw, 
you old rwenll) munlertsl hi* master, and, coasidering that he wasn't 
brought up to evidf-noc, ilidn’t plan H badly." 

“la it like him?" I a«ke<I. nwoiling frrim the bnite. n.i Wc.mrairk rpal 
Upon his eyebrow, and gave it a rub with his rleere. 

“like him? Il'r hiin“ "!f, you know. Tlie c.art wtji made In Newgate, 
directly after he war taken down." 

“Ihi that otJier cir.aturc com- to the r.ame end?" I a*kf<l. "i.e 
t):e e.sme look." 
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“yon’re rigtt,” said Wetnmict; “it’s tho genuine look. Much as if 
one nostril Tens caught up with a horsehair and a litrie fish-hook. Yes, 
he came to tho same end; quite tho natural end here, I assure you. 
He forged -mils, this blade did, if ho didn’t also put tho supposed 
testators to sloop too. You -B-ere a gentlemanly C!ove, though,” {Mr. 
Wommiok -was again apostrophiiing), “and you said you could •write 
Greek. Yah, Bounceablel T^at a liar you were! I never met such 
a liar us you!” Before putting his lato friend on his shelf again, 
Wemmick touched tho largest of his mourning rings, and said, “Sent 
ont to buy it for me, only tho day before.” 

While he ■was putting np tho other cast and coming do'wn from the 
chair, the thought crossed my mind that all his personal jewellery was 
derived from like sources. As he had sho’wn no diffidence on the 
subject, 1 ventured on tho liberty of asking him the question, when 
he stood before mo, dusting his hands. 

“Oh, yes," he returned, “these are all gifts of that kind. One brings 
another, yon see; that’s tho way of it. I always take ’em. They’re 
curiosities. And they’re property. They may not be worth much, 
but, after all, they’re property and portable. It don’t signify to yon 
•with your brilliant look-out, but as to myself, my guiding-star always 
la, Get hold of portable property.” 

When I had rendered homage to this light, he went on to say in a 
friendly manner: — 

“K at any odd time when you have nothing better to do, yon 
wouldn’t mind coming over to sec mo at Walworth, I could o5er yon 
a bed, and I should consider it an honour. I have not much to show 
yon; but such two or three ooriositaes as I have got, you might like to 
look over; and I am fond of a bit of garden and a summer house.” 

I said I should be delighted to accept his hospitality. 

“Thankee,” said he; “then we’U consider that it’s to come oS, when 
convenient to yon. Have you dined with Mr. daggers yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well,” said Wemmick, “he’ll give you wine, and good wine. Til 
give you punch, and not bad punch. And now I’ll tell you something. 
WTien yon go to dine ■with Mr. Jaggers, look at his housekeeper,” 

“Shall I see something very uncommon?” 

"Well," said Wemmick, “you’ll see a wild beast tamed. Not so 
very uncommon, you’ll tell me. I reply, that depends on the original 
wildness of the beast, and the amount of taming. It won’t lower your 
opinion of Mr. Jaggers’s powers. Keep your eye on it.” 

I told him I would do so, -with all the interest and curiosity that 
his preparation awakened. As I was taking my departure, he asked 
mo if I would like to devote five minutes to seeing Mr. daggers 
“at it”? 

For several reasons, and not least beeanso I didn’t clearly know what 
ifr. daggers would be found to be “at,” I reph'ed in the affirmative. We 
dived into the City, and came up in a crowded police-court, whore a 
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b!ood-rr^!nUon {in tlm mnnlrrotm of tho with tJjri 

(nnciful tmnn in hroochw, waM "f.'indinx nt tlio hnr, nnconiforfAhly 
clio;ving pornclhing; while my guardian Imd a rromnn under cxnmina. 
lion or croM-cxnrninntion — J don’t know which— and wn-* Ptriking iipr, 
find tho bench, nnd cvcryl>ody present with awe. Jf anybody, of whnt- 
Boorcr degree, raid n word that ho didn't approve of, ho iarlantly 
requinvl to have it “taken doirn." II nnyl.'ody wouldn't make nn 
adnuH'^ion, he said, “I’ll have it out of you I” and if nnybo<ly made nn 
odniiraion, ho eaid, “Now 1 have pot youl" Tho mneistrntea eliivored 
under a single bite of his finger. Thiovt-a nnd thi'-ftakers hung in dread 
rapture on liis wonls, and sliranlc when o hair of his eyebrows turned 
fn Uicir direction. Wliich side ho was on, I couldn’t make out, for 
ho seemed to mo to bo grinding tho whole place in n mill; I only 
Imow that when I stole out on tiptoe, ho was not on tho siile of the 
bench; for, ho was making tho legs of tho old gentleman who preridod, 
quite eonvulsivo under tho tabic, by Lis dennneiatioas of his conduct 
08 tho ropresentativo of Uritish law arid justice in thot chair that day. 
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UESTnnT DntT.MMT.E, who was so sulky n fellow that ho even 
took up n book ns if ifa writer had done him an injury, did not 
take tip on acquaintance in a more agreeable spirit. Heavy in figure, 
movement, nnd comprehension — in the sluggish comple.tion of his 
face, and in tho large awkivnrd tonguo that seemed to loll about in 
his mouth as he liimsolf lolled ohout in b room — ho was idle, proud, 
niggardly, reserved, e.nd Buspicions. He came of rich people down in 
Soraersotshire, who bad nurstxl this combination of qualities until they 
made tho discovery that it was just of ago and n blockhead. Thus, 
Bentley Drummlo had come to Mr. Pocket when ho was a hood taller 
than that penUemnn, and hnlf-a-doren beads thicker than most gentle- 
men. 

Stnrlop had been sjKiilt by a weak mother, and kept at home when 
he ought to have Iwon nt school, but bo was devotedly ntt.ached to 
her, and admired her beyond measure. Ho hod a woman’s de'irii.^ 
of feature, nnd was — "ns you may sec, though you never raw h''". 
said llerliert to me— “exactly like his mother.” It was but 
that 1 should take to him more kindly than to Drummle, an^f ' *“ 
even in the earliest evenings of our boating, ho nnd I should 
wArxl nhre'ast of one nnotlicr, conversing from boat to 
Bentley Brummie came up in our wnho alone, under the 
banka nnd among the ni.slics. Ho would always c-we? 
tome uueomfortablo amphibious crcalurc, even whe.n ri;? 
hove E;:ii him fast upon his way; and I always think c! h- 
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after na in the dark or by the back-trater, when onr o\m two boats were 
breaking the sunset or the moonlight in mid-stream. 

Herbert was my intimate companion and friend. I presen^ him 
with a half-sharo in my boat, which was tho occasion of bis often 
coming down to Hammersmith; and my possession of a haif-share in 
his chomborB often took me up to London. We used to walk between 
tho two places at all honta. I have an affection for the road yet (though 
It is not so pleasant a road na it was then), formed in tho impressibility 
of untried youth and hope. 

When I had been in Mr. Pookot’s family a month or two, Mr. and 
Mrs. Camilla turned np. Camilla was Mr. Pocket’s sister. Qeorgiana, 
whom I had scon nt Miw Havisham’s on the same occasion, also turned 
up. She was a cousin — an indigestive single woman, who called her 
rigidity religion and her liver love. These people hated me with tho 
hatred' of cupidity and disappointment. As a matter of course, they 
fawned upon mo in my prosperity with tho basest meanness. Towards 
Mr. Pocket, aa a grown-np infant with no notion of his own interests, 
they showed tho complacent forbearance I had board them express. 
Mrs. Pocket they bold in contempt; but they allowed the poor soul 
to Lave been heavily disappointed in life, because that shed a feeble 
reflected light upon themselves. 

These wore the surroundings among which I settled down, and 
applied myself to my education. I soon contracted expensive habits, 
and began to spend an amount of money that within a few short 
months I should have thought almost fabulous; but through good and 
evil I euick to my books. There was no other merit in this, than my 
having sense enough to feel my deficiencies. Between Mr. Pocket and 
Herbert I got on fast; and, with one or tho other always at my elbow 
to give mo tho start I wanted, and clear obstruotions out of my road, 
I must have boon ns great n dolt as Dmmmlo if I had done less. 

I hod not seen Mr. Wemmiok for some weeks, when I tbongbt I 
would write him a note and propose to go homo with him on a certain 
evening. Ho replied that it would give him much pleasure, and that 
ho would expect me at tho office at six o’clock. Thither I went, and 
there I found him. putting the key of his safe down his back aa the 
clock struck. 

“Did you think of walking to Walworthl’’ said ho. 

“Certainly,’’ said I, “if you approve.” 

“Very much,” wna Wemmick’s reply, “for I have had my legs 
under tho desk nil day, and shall bo glad to stretch them.” 

Wemmick’e house was a little wooden cottage in tho midst of plots 
of garden, and the top of it was cut out and painted like a battery 
mounted with gnita. 

“My own doing,” said Womtnick. “Looks pretty; don’t it!” 

I highly commended it. I think it was the smallest house I over 
• saw; .with the queerest gothio windows (by far the greater part of 
them sham), and a gothio door, almost too small to get in at. 
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"TlintV n real flag^tafT, jon r«?,’* wiid Wcminick, "and on vSnndavi 
I nin up n real flag. Then look hero. Afrer I have croviod thl? bddcV, 
I hoist it up — EO — and cut off tlio coinniunication." 

Tlio bridge was n plank, and It crossed a chaam alaiut four frirt 
wide, and Uvo deep. But it wm rcn- pleasant to see the pride with 
whicl) he hoisted it up, and made it fast, einiling aa ho did bo, vrith 
n relish, and not merely mechanically. 

"At nine o’clock ovcrj- night, Grtwnwich time," paid Wemmick, 
“the gun (iron. Tlicro he is, you K«1 And svhca you hear him go, 
I think you’ll pay ho’e a Stinger.” 

The piece of ortlnnnco referred to was monnte<l in a eepamte fortrca% 
oonslniclod of lattice-work. It was protected from the weather by an 
ingenious little tarpaulin contrivance in the nature of an umbrella, 

“Tljen, at the back,’’ paid Wemmick, "out of sight, r.o os not to 
impede the idea of fortifications — for il’a a principle with me, if you 
have an idea, carry it out and keep it up — I don’t Imow whether thal’a 
your opinion " 

I said, decidedly. 

“ — At tlie hack, there’s a pig, and there are fowls and rabbits; then 
1 knock together my own little frame, yon pee, and grow cucumlrero; 
and you’ll judge at supper what sort of a salad I can raise. So, pir,” 
raid Wcmmick, Rniiling again, hut seriously, too, as he shook his hejid. 
"if you can suppose the little place Ircsieged, it would hold out a devil 
of a time in jwint of irrovisions.” 

Then, ho conducted mo to a bower nl>out a dozen yards off, but 
which was approached by such ingeniooB twists of path that It took 
quite r; long time to pet at; and in this retreat our glasses were already 
sot forth. Our punch was cooling in an omamenUd lake, on whoso 
margin the bower was raistKl. This piece of water {witli an Island In 
the middle which might have been the salad for supper) was of a 
circular form, and be bad constructed a fountain in it, which, when 
you pet a little mill going and took a cork out of a pipe, played 
to that powerful extent that it made the hack of your hand quite 
wet, 

"1 am my omi engineer, and my own carpenter, and my own 
piuml'er, and my own gardener, and my own Jack of all Trodes,” 
said Wemmick, in acknowledging my eomplimenta. “We!!, it’s a 
good thing, you know. It brushes the Newgate col)wol)S away, and 
plcaw, the Aped, you wouldn’t mind l>cing at once introduced to 
the Aped, would yout It wouldn’t put j-ou out?’’ 

I Cipresofd the readincfis I felt, and we went into l!m c-asUc. There, 
we found, sitting hy a Cri', n vcr5' old man in a flannel coat: clean, 
cke'rful, eynifortahle, and well c.ar^ for, but intensely deaf. 

‘ Well, need parent,’’ p-ald Wcmmick, shaking haniis \rith him In 
a cordial and joc«i«e w.ay, "how am you?" 

"Al! riciu, John; all right 1" replied the old man. 

"Ilcre'e )dr, I’ip, aged parent," said Wcmmick, “and I wish you 
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sould hear his name. Nod away at him, ilr. Kp; that’s what he likes. 

Nod away at him, if yon please, like winking I” 

“This is a fine place of my son’s, sir,” cried the old man, while I 
nodded as hard as I possibly coaid. “This is a pretty pleasare-ground, 
air. This spot and these beautiful works upon it ought to be kept 
together by the Nation, after my son’s tame, for the people’s enjoy- 
ment.” 

“You’re as prond of it as Punch; ain’t yon. Aged?" said Wemmiok, 
contemplating the old man, with his hard face really softened; “thtr^a 
a nod for you;” giving him a tremendous one; '‘Ihert^t another for 
you,” giving him a still more tremendous one; “yon like that, don’t 
you? If you’re not tired, Mr. Pip — though I know it’s tiring to 
strangers — ^will you tip him one more? You can’t think how it pleases 
him.” 

I tipped him several more, and he was in great spirits. We left him 
bestirring himself to feed the fowls, and we sat down to our prmoh 
In the arbour; where Weitunick told mo, as he smoked a pipe, that 
it had taken him a good many years to bring the property up to its 
present pitch of perfection. 

“Is it your own, Mr. Wemmick?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Wemmick, “I have got hold of it, a bit at a time. 
It’s a freehold, by George 1” 

“Is it indeed? I hope Mr. daggers admires it?” 

“Never seen it,” said Wemmick. “Never heard of it Never seen 
the Aged. Never beard of him. No; the office is one thing, and 
private life is another. When I go into the office, I leave the Castle 
behind me, and when I come into the Castle, I leave the office behind 
me. If it’s not in any way disagreeable to you, you’ll oblige me by 
doing the same. I don’t wish it professionally spoken about.” 

Of course 1 felt my good faith involved in the observance of his 
request. The punch being very nice, we sat there drinking it and 
talking, until it was almost nine o’clock. “Getting near gun-fire,” said 
Wemmick then, as be laid down his pipe; “it’s the Aged’s treat.” 

Proceeding into the Castle again, we found the Aged heating the 
poker, with e3q)ectant eyes, as a preliminary to the performance of 
this great nightly ceremony. Wemmick stood with hte watch in his 
hand until the moment was come for him to take the red-hot poker 
from the Aged, and repair to the battery. He took it, and wont out, 
and presently the Stinger went ofi with a bang that shook the crazy 
little box of a cottage as if it must fail to pieces, and made every glass 
and teacup in it ring. Upon this the Aged — who I believe would hove 
been blown out of bis arm-ohair but for bolding on by the elbows — 
cried out esuitingiy, “He’s fired! I heerd him!” and I nodded at 
the old gentleman until it is no figure of speech to declare that I ab- 
solutely could not see him. 

The interval between that time and supper, Wemmiok devoted to 
showing ms his collection of curiosities. They were mostly of a 
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felonionfl cliaractorj.comprising the pen vrith which a celebrated forgery 
had been committed, a distinguished razor or two, some locks of hair, 
and several manuscript confessione written under condemnation — 
upon which Mr. Wemmick set particular value as being, to use his 
own words, “every one of ’em Lies, sir.” These wore agreeably dis- 
persed among small speoimens of china and gloss, various neat trifles 
mode by the proprietor of the museum, and some tobacco-stoppers 
carved by the Aged, They were all displayed in that chamber of 
the Castle into wluch I hod been first inducted, and which served, 
not only as the general sitting-room, but as the kitchen too, if I might 
judge from a saucepan on the hob, and a brazen bijou over the fire- 
place designed for the suspension of a roasting-jack. 

There was a neat little girl in attendance, who looked after the Aged 
In the day. When she had laid the supper-cloth, the bridge was lowered 
to give her the means of egress, and she withdrew for the night. The 
supper was excellent; and though the Castle was rather subject to dry- 
rot, insomuch that it tasted like a bad nut, and though the pig might 
have been further ofi, I was heartily pleased with my whole entertain- 
ment. Nor was there any drawback on my little turret bedroom, 
beyond there being such a very thin ceiling between me and the flag- 
staff, that when 1 lay down on my beck in bed, it seemed as if I had 
to balance that polo on my forehead all night. 

Wemmick was up early in the morning, and I am afraid I heard him 
cleaning my boots. After that, he fell to gardening, and I saw him 
from my gothic window pretending to employ the Aged, and nodding 
at him in a most devoted manner. Our brealriast was as good ns the 
supper, and at half-past eight precisely we started for Little Britain. 
By degrees, Wemmick got dryer and harder as we went along, and 
his mouth tightened into a post-office again. At last, when wo got to 
his place of business and ho pulled out his key from his coat-collar, ho 
looked as unconscious of his Walworth property as if the Castle and 
the draw-bridge and the arbour and the lake and the fountain and 
the Aged, bad all been blown into space together by the last discharge 
of the Stinger. 


CHArTEB 23 

It fell out that I had an early opportunity^ of comparing my 
guardian’s establishment with that of his casliicr and clert iiy 
guardian was in Iris room, washing his hands with his sconted 
when I went into the ofBco from Walworth; and ho cnllM mo to un, 
and gave mo the invitation for myself and friends. No esremon , 
ho stipulated, “and no dinner dress, and say to-morrow. > 

him where we should come to (for 1 had no idea where ho_ i b 
I believe it was in his general objection to make anytlim 
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admission,' that he replied, "Come here, and TU take you home ’vrith 
me.” I embrace this opportunity of remarking that he washed his 
clients ofi, as if it were a surgeon or a dentist. He had a closet in his 
room, fitted up for the purpose, which smelt of the scented soap like 
a perfumer’s shop. It had an unusually large jack-towel on a roller 
inside the door, and ho would wash hia hands, and tripe them and 
dry them all over this towel, whenever ho came in from a police-court 
or dismissed a client from his room. When I and my friends repaired 
to him at six o’clock next day, he seemed to have been engaged on 
a case of a darker complexion than usual, for, we found him with his 
head butted into tWs closet, not only washing his hands, but laving 
his face and gargling his throat. And oven when he had done all that, 
and had gone all round the jack-towel, he took out his penknife and 
scraped the case out of bis nails before he put his coat on. 

He conducted us to Gerrard Street, Soho, to a house on the south 
side of that street, rather a stately house of its kind, but dolefully in 
want of painting, and with dirty windows. He took out his key and 
opened the door, and wo aU went into a stone hall, bare, gloomy, and 
little used. So, up a dark brown staircase into a series of three dark 
brown rooms on the first floor. There were carved garlands on the 
panelled walls, and as he stood among them giving os welcome, I 
know what kind of loops I thought they looked like. 

Dinner was laid in the beat of these rooms; the second was his 
dressing-room; the third his bedroom. Ho told us that he held 
the whole house, but rarely used mote of it than we saw. The table 
was comfortably laid — no silver in the service, of courae — and at 
the side of hie chair was a capacious dumb-waiter, with a variety of 
bottles and decanters on it, and four dishes of toil for dessert. I 
noticed throughout, that be kept everything under his own hand, and 
distributed everything himself. 

There was a bookcase in the room; I saw from the backs of the books, 
that they were about evidence, criminal law, criminal biography, trials, 
acts of parUament, and such things. The furniture was all very solid 
and good, like his watch-chain. It had an official look, however, and 
there was nothing merely ornamental to bo seen. In a corner was a 
little table of papers with a shaded lamp; bo that he seemed to bring 
the office homo with him in that respect too, and to wheel it out of an 
evening and fall to work. 

As he had scarcely seen my three companions until now — ^for he 
and I had walked together — ho stood on the hearth-rug, after lining 
the bell, and took a searching look at them. To my surprise he seemed 
at once to be principally, if not solely, interested in Drummle. 

“Kp,” said be, putting his large band on my shoulder and moving 
mo to the window, “1 don’t know one from 'the other. Who’s the 
Spider?” 

“The Spider?” said L 

"The blotchy, sprawly, sulky fellow.” 
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“Thftt’c Bontloy Dnininilo," I replied} “the one with the deliento 
face is Startop.” 

Not mahing the least aocoiint ol “the one with the delicate face," 
he returned, “Bentley Drummlo is Lis name, is iti I like the look 
of that follow.” 

He immediately began to talk to Drummlo: not at all deterred by 
bis replying in liia heavy reticent way, but apparently led on by it 
to Borow discourse out of him. I was looking at the two, when there 
came between mo and them the housekcoiwr, with the first dish for 
the table. 

She was a woman of about forty, I supposed — but I may have 
thought her younger than she was. Rather tall, of a lithe nimble 
figure, extremely pale, with large faded oyoa, and a quantity of stream- 
ing hair. 

She sot the dish on, touched my guardian quietly on the arm with 
a finger to notify that dinner was ready, and vanished. U'o took our 
scats at the round table, and my guardian kept Drummlo on one side 
of him while Startop sat on the other. It was a noble dish of fish, 
that the bousokeejwr had put on table, and wo had a joint of equally 
choice mutton afterwards, and then an equally choice bird. Sauces, 
wines, all the accessories wo wanted, and all of the best, were given 
out by our host from his dumb-waiter; and when they had made the 
circuit of the table, ho always put them back again- Similarly, be 
dealt us clean plates and Iraivcs and forks, for each course, and 
dropped those just disused into two baskets on the ground by his 
choir. No other attendant than the housokoopor appeared. She sot 
on every dish; and I always saw in her face, a face rising out of the 
caldron. 


Dinner went off gaily, and, although my guardian seemed to follow 
rather than originate subjects, I knew that ho wrenched the weakest 
part of our dispositions out of us. For myself, I found that I was 
expressing my tendency to iavish expenditure, and to patronize Her- 
bert, and to boast of iny great prospects, Irefoio I quite know that I 
had opened my lijrs. It was so with all of us, but with no one more 
than Drummlo: the development of whoso inclination to prd fn a 
grudging and suspicious way at tho rest, was screwed out of him before 
the fish was taken ofi. 

It was not then, but when wo had got to tho cheese, that our «n- 
versation turned upon our rowing feasts, and that Drummlo was ralU - 
for coming up behind of a night in that slow amphihiou.s wa y o ^ 
Drummlo upon this, infonned our host that ho much pre c. 
room to our company, and that os to sldll ho wa* more : • 

master, and that os to strength ho could scatter ns f H --t'of 
invisible ogency, my guardian wound him up too P’ /. 
ferocity about this triOe; and ho fell to barirrg and 
show how muscular it was, and wo all fell to barm? and spanmn, oar 


arms in a ridiculous manner. 
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admission, that he repKed, “CJome here, and TU take you home with 
me.” I embrace this opportunity of remarking that he washed h» 
clients oS, as if it were a surgeon or a dentist He had a closet in his 
room, fitted up for the purpose, which smelt of the scented soap like 
a perfumer’s shop. It had an unusually large jack-towel on a roller 
inside the door, and he would wash his hands, and wipe them and 
dry them all over this towel, whenever he came in from a police-court 
or dismissed a client from his room. When 1 and my friends repaired 
to him at six o’clock next day, he seemed to have been engaged on 
a case of a darker complexion than usual, for, we found him with his 
bead butted into this closet, not only washing his hands, but laving 
bis face and gargling his throat. And even when he bad done all that, 
and had gone all round the jack-towel, he took out his penknife and 
scraped the case out of his nails before he put his coat on. 

He conducted us to Gerrard Street, Soho, to a house on the south 
side of that street, rather a stately house of its kind, but dolefully in 
want of painting, and with dirty windows. He took out his key and 
opened the door, and wo all went into a stone hall, bare, gloomy, and 
little used. So, up a dark brown staircase into a series of three dark 
brown rooms on the first floor. There were carved garlands on the 
panellod walls, and as he stood among them giving os welcome, I 
know whot kind of loops 1 thought they looked like. 

Dinner was laid in the best of these rooms; the second was hia 
dressing-room; the third his bedroom. He told ua that he held 
the whole house, but rarely used more of it than we saw. The table 
was comfortably laid — ^no silver in the service, of course — and at 
the side of his chair was a capacious dumb-waiter, with a variety of 
bottles and decanters on it, and four dishes of fruit for dessert. I 
noticed throughout, that he kept everything under his own hand, and 
distributed everything himself. 

There was a bookcase in the room; I saw from the backs of the books, 
that they were about evidence, criminal law, criminal biography, trials, 
acts of parliament, and such things. The furniture was nil very solid 
and good, like his watch-chain. It had an official look, however, and 
there was nothing merely ornamental to bo seen. In a corner was a 
little table of papers with a shaded tamp; so that he seemed to bring 
the ofiice home with him in that respect too, and to wheel it out of an 
evening and fall to work. 

As he had scarcely seen my three companions nntil now — ioT he 
and I had walked together — he stood on the hearth-rug, after ringing 
the bell, and toolr a searching look at them. To my surprise he seemed 
at once to be principally, if not solely, interested in Dmmmle. 

‘Tip,” said be, putting his large band on my shoulder and moving 
mo to the window, 'T don’t know one from the other. Who’s the 
Spider!” 

“The Spider!” said L 

“The blotchy, sprawly, sulky fellow.” 
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“Tbat’e Bentloy Drummlo,” I replied; “the one vrifh the doticate 
face 18 Startop.” 

Not making the least account of “the one with the delicate face,” 
he returned, “Bentloy Drummle is his name, is it! I like the look 
of that follow.” 

He immediately began to talk to Drummlo: not at all deterred by 
his replying in hiB heavy reticent way, but apparently led on by it 
to Borow discourse out of him. I was looking at the two, when there 
came between me and them the housekeeper, with the first dish for 
the table. 

She was a woman of about forty, I supposed — but I may have 
thought her younger than she was. Rather tall, of a lithe nimble 
figure, extremely pale, with large faded eyes, and a quantity of stream- 
ing hair. 

She sot the dish on, touched my guardian quietly on the arm with 
a finger to notify that dinner was ready, and vanished. We took our 
Beats at the round table, and my guardian kept Drummlo on one aide 
of him while Startop sat on the other. It was a noble dish of fish, 
that the houaekeoiwr had put on table, and we had a joint of equally 
choice mutton afterwards, and then an equally choice bird. Sauces, 
wines, all the accessories wo wanted, and all of the best, were given 
out by our host from his dumb-waiter; and when they had made the 
circuit of the table, he always put them back again. Similarly, ho 
dealt us clean plates and Imives and forks, for each course, and 
dropped those just disused into two baskets on the ground by his 
chair. No other attendant than the housekeeper oppeared. She set 
on every dish; and I always eaw in her face, a face rising out of the 
oaldron. 

Ditmor went off gaily, and, although my guardian seemed to follow 
rather than originate subjecte, I knew that he wrenched the weakest 
part of our dispositions out of us. For myself, I found that I was 
expressing my tendency to lavish expenditure, and to patronize Her- 
bert, and to boast of my groat prospects, Ireforo I quite know that I 
bad opened my Iqrs. It was so with all of ns, but with no one more 
than Drummlo: the development of whoso inclination to gird in a 
grudging and suspicious way at the rest, was screwed out of him before 
the was taken ofi. 

It was not then, but when wo had got to the cheese, that our con- 
voreation turned upon our rowing leasts, and that Drummlo was rallied 
for coming up behind of a night in that slow amphibious way of his. 
Drummlo upon this, informed our host that ho much preferred our 
room to our company, and that as to sidll ho was more than our 
master, and that os to strength ho could scatter us like chaff. By some 
invisible agency, my guardian wound him up to a pitch little short of 
ferocity about this trifle; and ho fell to baring and spanning his arm to 
show how muscular it was, and wo all fell to baring and spanning our 
arms in a ridiouloua manner. 
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Now, the honsoteeper was at that time clearing the table; my 
guardian, taUin g no heed of her, but, with the side of his face turned 
from her, was leaning back in hia chair biting the side of his fo^ 
finger and showing an interest in Brummie, that, to me, was quite 
inexplicable. Suddenly, he clapped hia large hand on the honsokeoper’e 
like a trap, as she stretched it across the table. So suddenly and smartly 
did ho do this, that wo all stopped in our foolish contention. 

“If you talk of strength,” said Mr. Jaggera, ‘Til show you a wrist. 
Molly, lot me see your wrist.” 

Her entrapped hand was on tho table, but she had already pnt 
her other hand behind her waist. “Master,” she said. In a low voice, 
with her eyes attentively and ontreatingly fixed upon him. “Don’t.” 

‘TU show you a wrist,” repeated Mr. Jaggers, with an immovable 
determination to show it. “Molly, let them see your wrist” 

“Master," she again murmured. 'Tleasel” 

“Molly,” said Mr. Jaggers, not looking at her, but obstinately look- 
ing at the other side of the room, “lot them see both your wrists. Show 
them. Cornel” 

Ho took his hand from hers, and turned that wrist np on the table. 
She brought her other hand from behind her, and held the two out 
side by side. The last wrist was much disfigured — deeply scarred 
and scarred across and across. When she hold her hands out, she 
took her eyes from Mr. Jaggers, and turned them watchfully on every 
one of tho rest of us in snoeession. 

“There's power here,” said Mr. Jaggers, coolly tracing ont the 
sinews with his forefinger. “Very few men have the power of wrist 
that this woman has. It’s remarkable what more force of grip there 
is in these hands. I have had occasion to notice many hands; but I 
• never saw stronger in that respect, man’s or woman’s, than these.” 

While he said these words in a leisurely critical style, she conrinned 
to look at every one of us in regular succession as wo sat. The moment 
he ceased, she looked at him again. “That’ll do, Molly,” said Mr. 
Jaggers, giving her a slight nod; “you have been admir^, and can 
go,” She withdrew her hands and went out of the room, and Mr, 
Joggers, putting the decanters on from his dumb-waiter, filled his 
glass and passed round tho wine. 

“At half-past nine, gentlemen,” said he, “we must break np. Pray 
make the best use of your time. I nm glad to see you all Mr. Brummie, 
I drink to you.” 

If bis object in singling out Brummie were to bring him ont still 
inore, it perfectly succeeded. In a sulky triumph Brummie showed 
his morose depreciation of the rest of us, in a more and more oflfensive 
degree, until he became downright intolerable. Through all his stages, 
Mr. daggers followed him with the same strange interest. He aotnally 
seemed to serve as a zest to Mr. Jaggors’s wine. 

In onr boyish want of discrotion I dare say wo took too much to 
drink, and I know we talked too much. We became partioulariy hot 
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npon flomo boorish sneer of Drammlo’s, to the effect that \ro vrore 
too free with our money. It led to my remarking, with more zeal than 
discretion, that it came with a bad grace from him, to whom Startop 
had lent money in my presence bnt a week or so before. 

“WelJ,” retorted DmmmJe, “he’ll be paid.” 

“1 don’t mean to imply that bo won’t,” said I, “but it might make 
you hold your tongue about us and onr money, I should think” 

“Tow should think 1” retorted Drummle. “Oh, Lordl” 

"I dare say,” I went on, meaning to be very severe, “that you 
wouldn’t lend money to any of ns if we wanted it.” 

“Yon are right,” said Dnimmlo. “I wouldn’t lend one of yon a 
sixpence. I wouldn’t lend anybody a sixpenoo.” 

“Bather mean to borrow under those ciroumstances, I should 
Bay.” 

“Tou should say,” repeated Brummie. “Oh, Lordl” 

This was so very aggravating — the more especially as I found my- 
self making no way against his surly obtuseness — that I said, dis- 
regarding Herbert’s efforts to check me: — 

“Como, ZJjr. Brummie, since we are on the subject, FU tell you 
what passed between Herbert here and mo, when yon borrowed that 
money.” 

“I don’t want to know what passed between Herbert there and 
you,” growled Brummie. And I tldnk be added in a lower growl, that 
we might both go to the devil and shake ourselves. 

“I’ll tell you, however,” said I, “whether you want to know or 
not. We said that as you put it into your pocket very glad to get 
it, yon seemed to be immensely amused at hia being so weak as to 
lend it” 

Brummie laughed outright, and sat laughing in onr faces, with his 
hands in his pockets and his round shoulders raised; plainly signify- 
ing that it was quite true, and that ho despised us as asses all. 

Hereupon Startop took him in hand, though with a much better 
grace than I had shown, and exhorted him to bo a little more agreeable. 
Startop, being a lively bright young follow, and Brummie being the 
exact opposite, the latter was always disposed to resent him as a 
direct personal affront. He now retorted in a coarse lumpish way, and 
Startop tried to turn the discussion aside with some small pleasantry 
that made us all laugh. Eesenting this little succoea more than any- 
thing, Brummie, without any threat or warning, pulled his hands out 
of his pockets, dropped hia round shonldors, swore, took up a large 
glass, and would have flung it at his adversary’s head, but for our 
entertainer’s dexterously seizing it at the instant when it was raised for 
that purpose. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Jaggors, deliberately putting down the glass, 
and hauling out his gold repeater by its massive chain, “I am exceed- 
ingly sorry to announce that it’s half-past nine.” 

On this hint wo all rose to depart. Before we got to the street door. 
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Stertop was ohcorily calling Drummlo “old boy,” as if nothing had 
happonoil. But tho old boy was so far from responding, that ho would 
not even walk to Hnmniorfimith on tho same side of tho way; so 
Herbert and I, who remained in town, saw them going down tho 
street on opposite sides; fc’tartop leading, and Dnimmlo lagging behind 
In tho shadow of tho houses, much as ho was wont to follow in his 
boat. 

As tho door was not yot shut, I thought I would leave Horbort there 
for n moment, and ran up-stairs again to say a word to ray guardian. 
I, found him in his dressing-room surrounded by his stock of boots, 
nlready hard at it> washing his hands of us. 

I told him I had como up again to say how sorry I was that nnytiaing 
disagreeable should have occurred, and that I hoped ho would not 
blame mo inuoh. 

‘Tooiil” said ho, slnicing his face, and speaking through the water- 
drops; “it’s nothing, Pip. I like that Spider though.” 

He had turned towards mo now, and was shaking his head, and 
blowing, and towelling himself. 

"I am glad you like him, sir," said I — “but I don’t." 

“No, no,” my guardian assented; “don't have too much to do with 
him. Keep as clear of him as you can. But I like tho follow, Pip; ho 
b one of tho true sort. Why, if I was a fortune-teller ” 

Looking out of tho towel, ho caught my oyo. 

“But I am not a fortuno-tellor,” ho said, lotting his head drop into 
n festoon of towol, and towelling away at his two oars. “You know 
what I am, don’t j’oul Good-night, Pip.” 

“Good-night, sir.” 

In about a month after that, tho Spider’s time with Mr. Pocket was 
up for good, and, to tho great relief of all tho house but Mrs. Pocket, 
be went homo to the family hole. 
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“Mr PKAH Jlr. Pip, — I write this by request of Sir. Qargory, for 
to let you know that ho is going to London in company with Mr, 
Wopslo and would bo glad if ngrecaldo to bo allowed to soo you. Ho 
would call at Barnard’s Hotel Tuesday morning at nine o’clock, when 
if not agrecablo please leave word. Your poor sister is much tho same 
M when you left. Wo talk of you in tho kitchen every night, and 
wonder what you aro saying and doing. If now considered in tho light 
of a liberty, exouso it for tho love of poor old days. No more, dear Mr. 
Pip, from 

“Your over obliged, and offcotionate servant, 


“Beddy.” 
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I rcceived this letter by post on Monday morning, and therefore itg 
appointment was for next day. 

I had begun to be always decorating the chambers In some qnlto 
unnecessary and inappropriate way or other, and very expensive those 
wrestles with Barnard proved to be. By this time, the rooms wore 
vastly different from what I hod found them, and I enjoyed the honour 
of oconpying a few prominent pages in the books of a neighbouring 
upholsterer. I had got on so fast of late, that I had even started a boy 
in boots — top boots — in bondage and slavery to whom I might be said 
to pass my days. For, after I had made this monster (out of the refuse 
of my washerwoman’s family) end had clothed him wfth a blue ooat, 
canary waistcoat, white cravat, creamy breeches, and the boots already 
mentioned, I had to find him a little to do and a great deal to eat; 
and with both of these horrible requirements he haunted my existence. 

Ibis avenging phantom was ordered to be on duty at eight on Tuesday 
morning in the hall (it was two feet square, as charged for floorcloth), 
and Herbert suggested certain things for breakfast that he thought 
Joe would like. 

As the time approached I should have liked to run away, but the 
Avenger pursuant to orders was in the haD, and presently I hoard Jos, 
on the staircase. When at lost he stopped outside our door, I could 
hear his finger tracing over the painted letters of my name, and I after- 
wards distinctly heard him breathing in at the keyhole. Finally ho 
gave a faint single rap, and Popper — such was the compromising name 
of the avenging boy — announced “Mr. Gargeryl" I thought he never 
would have done vdping his feet, and that I must have gone out to 
lift him o5 the mat, but at last ho came in. 

' “Joe, how are you, Joe?” 

“Pip, how AEB you, Pip!" 

With his good honest face ail glowing and shining, and his hat put 
down on the floor between us, he caught both my hands and worked 
them straight up and down, os if I hod been the last-patented Pump. 

“I am glad to see you, Joe. Give mo your hat.” 

But Joe, taking it up carefully with both hands, like a bird’s-nost 
with eggs in it, wouldn’t hear of parting with that piece of property, 
and persisted in standing talking over it in a most uncomfortable way. 

“ttTu'oh you have that growed,” said Joe, "and that swelled, and 
that gentlo-folked;’’ Joe considered a little before he discovered this 
word; “as to bo Bare you are a honour to your king and country.” 

“And you, Joe, look wonderfully welL” 

"Thank God,” said Joe, “Pm okerval to most. And your sister, 
she’s no worse than she wore. And Biddy, she’s ever right and ready. 
And all friends is no backerdor, if not no forarder. ’Coptin’ Wopslo: 
he’s had a drop.” 

All this time (still with both hands taking great care of the bird’s- 
nost), Joe was rolling his e3’e3 round and round the room, and round 
and round the flowered pattern of my dressing-gown. 
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Startop was cheerily calling Drummlo “old boy,” as ii nothing had 
happened. Bat the old boy was so iar from responding, that he would 
not even walk to Hammersmith on the same side of the way; so 
Herbert and I, who remained in town, saw them going down the 
street on opposite sides; Startop leading, and Dmminle lagpng behind 
in the shadow of the houses, mnch as he was wont to follow in his 
boat. 

Aa the door was not yet shut, I thought I would leave Herbert there 
for a moment, and run np-stairs again to say a word to my guardian. 
I found him in his dressing-room surrounded by Ms atock of boots, 
already hard at it, washing his hands of us. 

I told him I had come np again to aay how sorry I ''^8 that anything 
disagreeable should have occurred, and that I hoped he would not 
blame me much. 

‘Toobl” said he, sluicing his face, and speaking through the water- 
drops; “it’s nothing, Pip. I Uko that Spider though.” 

He had turned towards me now, and was shaking his head, and 
blowing, and towelling himselL 

“I am glad yon like him, sir,” said I — “but I don’t,” 

“No, no,” my guardian assented; "don’t have too much to do with 
him. Keep as clear of him as you can. But I like the fellow, Pip; he 
Is ono of the true sort Why, if I was a fortune-teller " 

Looking out of the towel, he caught my eye. 

“But 1 am not a fortune-teller,” he said, letting his head drop into 
a festoon of towel, and towelling away at hia two ears. “You know 
what I am, don’t youT Good- night, Pip.” 

“Good-night, sir.” 

In about a month after that, the Spider’s time with Mr. Pocket was 
np for good, and, to the great relief of all the house but Mrs. Pocket, 
he went home to the family hole. 
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“Mr BEAB Mr. Pip, — I write this by request of Mr. Gargerv, for 
to let you know that he is going to London in company wito Mr, 
Wopsle and would bo glad if agreeable to be allowed to see yon. He 
wodid call at Barnard’s Hotel Tuesday morning at nine o’clock, when 
ff not agreeable please leave word. Your poor sister is much the same 
as when you left. We talk of you in the kitchen every night, and 
wonder what you are saying and doing. If now considered in the hght 
of a liberty, excuse it for the love of poor old days. No more, dear Mr. 
Pip, from 

“Your ever obliged, and affectionate servant, 

“Biddy." 
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I received thia letter by post on Monday morning, and therefore ita 
appointment was for next day. 

I had begun to be always decorating the ohambcrs in acme qnito 
onneoesaary and inappropriate way or other, and very exponaive those 
wrestlea with Barnard proved to be. By thia time, the rooms were 
vastly different from what I had found them, and I enjoyed the honour 
of occupying a few prominent pages in the books of a neighbouring 
upholsterer. I had got on bo fast of late, that I had even started a boy 
in boots — top boots — in bondage and slavery to whom I might be said 
to pass my days. For, after I had made thia monster (out of the refuse 
of my washerwoman’s family) and had clothed him ^th a blue coat, 
canary waistcoat, white cravat, creamy breeches, and the boots already 
mentioned, I had to find him a little to do and a great deal to eat; 
and with both of these horrible requirements he haunted my oxistonoe. 

This avenging phantom was ordered to be on duty at eight on Tuesday 
morning in the hall (it was two feet square, as charged for floorcloth), 
and Herbert suggested certain things for breakfast that he thought 
Joe would like. 

As the time approached I should have liked to run away, but the 
Avenger pursuant to orders was in the hall, and presently I heard Jos, 
on the staircase. When at last he stopped outside our door, I could 
hear his finger tracing over the painted letters of my name, and I after- 
wards distinctly heard him breathing in at the keyhole. Finally ho 
gave a faint single rap, and Popper — such was the compromising name 
of the avenging boy — announced “Mr. Gargoryl” I thought be never 
would have done wiping his feet, and that I must have gone out to 
lift him ofi the mat, but at last ho came in. 

' “Joe, how are you, Joe!” 

“Pip, how AIB you, Pip!” 

With his good honest face all glowing and shining, and his hat put 
down on the floor between us, he caught both my hands and worked 
them straight up and down, os if I had been the last-patonled Pump. 

“I am glad to see you, Joe. Give mo your bat.” 

But Joe, taking it up carefully with both hands, like a bird's-nest 
with eggs in it, wouldn’t hear of parting with that piece of property, 
and persisted in standing talking over it in a most uncomfortable way. 

“Which you have that growed,” said Joe, “and that swelled, and 
that gentlo-folked;” Joe consider^ a little before he discovered this 
word; “as to bo sure you are a honour to your king and country.” 

“And you, Joe, look wonderfully wolL” 

'Thank God,” said Joe, “Pm ekerval to most. And your sister, 
she's no worse than she were. And Biddy, she's ever right and ready. 
And all friends is no backenlor, if not no forarder. ’Coptin’ Wopsle; 
he’s had a drop.” 

All this time (still with both hands taking great care of the bird’s- 
nest), Joe was rolling his eyes round and round the room, and round 
and round the flowered pattern of my dressing-gown. 
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“Had a drop, Joo!” 

“Why yes," said Joe, lowering his voice, “he’s left the Cnnroh a 
went into the playacting. Which the playacting have likeways brong 
him to London eJong with me. And his wish were,” said Joe, getti 
the bird's-nest under his loft arm for the moment, and groping in 
far an egg with his right; “if no offence, as I would ’and you thai 

I took what Joe gave me, and found it to be the crumpled playl 
of a small metropolitan theatre, announcing the first appearance, 
that very week, of “the celebrated Provincial Amateur of Bosoi 
renown, whose unique performance in the highest tragio walk of c 
National Bard has lately occasioned so great a sensation in local (h 
matio circles.” 

A ghosfrseeing efloot in Joe’s own countenance informed mo tt 
Herbert had entered the room. So, I presented Joe to Herbert, w 
held out his hand; but Joe backed from it, and held on by the bird 
nest. 

“Your servant. Sir,” said Joe, “which I hope as you and Pip” 
here his eyo fell on tho Avenger, who was putting some toast on tab 
and so plainly denoted an intention to make that young gentlem 
one of tho family, that I frowned it down and confused him more 
“I meantersay, you two gentlemen— which I hope as you gets yc 
eltha in this close spot! For tho present may be a woiy good ii 
according to London opinions,” said Joe, confidentially, “and I belie 
its character do stand i; but I wouldn’t keep a pig in it myself — i 
in the case that I wished him to fatten wholesome and to eat with 
moller flavour on him.” 

Having borne this flattering testimony to the merits of our dwellii 
place, and having incidentally shown this tendonoy to call me "sii 
Joe, being invited to sit down to table, looked all round tho room i 
a snitabie spot on which to deposit his hat — as if it were only on soi 
few very rare aiibstaocos in nature that it CKJuld find a resling-pla 
— and ultimately stood it on an extreme corner of the ohimney-piei 
from which it ever aftenrards fell off at intervals. 

“Do you take tea, or coffee, Mr. Gargoiyt" asked Herbert, w! 
always presided of a morning. 

“Thankee, Sir,” said Joe, stiff from head to foot, ‘TU take whic 
ever is most sgrecablo to yourself.” 

“What do you say to coffco?” 

“Thankee, Sir," retnmed Joe, evidently dispirited by tho propoa 
"since you are so kind es make ohico of coffee, I will not run contra 
to your own opinions. But don’t you never find it a little ’eating?" 
U- tea, then,” said Herbert, pouring it out. 

Here Joe’s hat tumbled off tho mantel-piece, and he started out 
his chair and picked it up, and fitted it to the same exact spot. As 
it wore an absolute point of good brt)cding that it should tumble ( 
again soon. 

did yon come to town, Mr. Qargeiyl” 
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“Were it yesterday ^temoon?” said Joe, after cotigliing bcliind his 
band as if he had had time to catch the whooping-cough since ho came. 
“No it were not. Yes it were. Yes. It were yesterday afternoon” (with 
on appearance of mingled wisdom, relief, and strict impartiality). 
“Have you seen anything of London, yet?” 

“Why, yes. Sir,” said Joe, “me and Wopalo went oil straight to 
look at the Blacking Ware’us. But we didn’t find that it come np to 
its likeness in the red bills at the shop doors: which I meantorsay,” 
added Joe, in an explanatoiy manner, “as it is there drawd too archi- 
tootooralooral,” 

Then ho fell into such nnaccountable fits of meditation, with his 
fork midway between his plate and his month; had his eyes attracted 
in such strange directions; was aflBioted with such remarkable coughs; 
sat BO far from the table, and dropped so much more than he ate, and 
pretended that he hadn’t dropped it; that I was heartily glad when 
Herbert left ns for the city. 

I had neither the good sense nor the good feeling to know that this 
was all my fault, and that if I hod been easier with Joe, Joe would 
have been easier with mo. I felt impatient of him and out of temper 
with him; in which condition he heaped coals of fire on my head. 

“Us two being now alone. Sir” — began Joe. 

"Joe,” I interrupted, pettishly, “how can you call me Sir?” 

Joe looked at me for a single instant with something faintly like 
reproach. Utterly preposterous as his cravat was, and os his collars 
were, I was conscious of a sort of dignity in the look. 

“Us two being now alone,” resumed Joe, “and mo having the 
Intentions and abilities to stay not many minutes more, I will now 
conclude — leastways begin — to mention what have led to my having 
had the present honour. For was it not,” said Joe, with his old air 
of lucid exposition, “that my only wish were to be nsofnl to you, I 
should not have had the honour of bre.aking wittles in the company, 
and abode of gentlemen.” 

I was BO unwilling to see the look again, that I made no remonstrance 
against this tone. 

“Well, Sir,” pursued Joe, “this is how it were. I wore at the Barge- 
men t’other night, Pip”; whenever ho subsided into afiection, he called 
mo Pip, pjid whenever he relapsed into politeness ho called me Sir; 
“when there come up in his ebay-cart Pumblechook. Which that same 
identical,’’ said Joe, going down a new track, “do comb my ’oir the 
wrong way sometimes, awful, by giving out up and down town as it 
were him which ever had your infant companionation and were looked 
npon^as a playfellow by yourself.” 

“Nonsense. It was you, Joe.” 

“Which I fully believe it were, Pip,” said Joe, slightly tossing his 
head, “though it signify little now. Sir. Well, Pip; this same identical 
which his manners is given to blusterous, come to me at the Bargemen 
{wot a pipo and a pint of beer do give refreshment to the working- 
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man, Sir, and do not over stimnlate), and his word wore, ‘Joseph, 
5 Gs 6 Havisham she wish to speak to yoa.’ ” 

“ilies Hevisham, Joe?” 

“ ‘She iviBhed,' xvore Pranblechook’e word, ‘to speak to yon.’ ” Joe 
sat and rolled Lis eyes at the ceiling. 

"Yes, Joel Go on, pJcase.” 

“Next day. Sir,” said Joe, looking at me ns if I were a long way 
oS, “having cleaned myself, I go and I see Miss A.” 

“Miss A., Joe? Miss Havisbam?’’ 

“Which I say. Sir,” replied Joe, with on air of legal formality, as 
If he wore making his will, “Miss A., or othcrways Havisbam. Her 
expression air then ns folloring! 'Mr. Gorgety. Yon air in corres- 
pondence with Mr. Pipt’ Having had a letter from you, I wore able 
to say ‘I am.’ (When I married your sister. Sir, I said ‘I will’; and 
when 1 answered your friend, Pip, I said, ‘I am.’) ‘Would yon toll 
him, then,' said she, ‘that wWch &toUa has come home and would 
be glad to see him.’ ” 

I felt my laco fire up as I looked ot Joe. I hope one remote canso 
of its firing may have been my consciousness that if I had known his 
errand, I should have given him more encouragement. 

“Biddy," pursued Joe, “when I got home and asked her fur to write 
the message to you, a little hong back. Biddy says, ‘I know he will 
be very glad to have it by word of month; it is holiday-time, you want 
to see him, gol’ I have now concluded, Sir,” said Joe, rising from bis 
obnir, “and, Pip, I wish you over well and ever prospering to a greater 
and greater height.” 

“Bat you are not going now, Joo?” 

“Yea 1 am," said Joe. 

“But yon ore coming back to diimer, Joo?” 

“No I am not,” said Joe. 

Our eyes met, and all the “Sir” molted out of that manly heart ns 
ho gave me his hand, 

“Pip, dear old chap, life is made of over so many partings welded 
together, as I may say, end one man’s a blacksmith, and one’s n 
whitcBmith, and one’s a goldsmith, and one’s a coppersmith. Diwisions 
among such must come, and must bo met aa they come. If there’s 
been any fault at all to-day, it’s mine. You and me is not two figures 
to bo together in London; nor yet anywheres eiso but what is private, 
and belmown, end understood among friends. It ain’t that I am 
proud, but that I wont to bo right, os you shall never see mo no more 
in these clothes. Pm wrong in these clothes. I’m wrong out of the 
forgo, the kitchen, or off th’ meshes. You won’t find hall so mnoh 
fault in me if you think of mo in my forgo dress, with my hammer in 
my hand, or even my pipe. You won’t find half so muoh fault in me 
if, supposing as you should over wi.sh to see me, you come and put 
your head in at the forge window and see Joe the blacksmith, there, 
at the old anvil, in the old burnt apron, sticking to the old work. I'm 
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awful dull, but I hopo Tve beat out somotbing nigh the rights of tliia at 
I net. And bo God blass you, dear old Pip, old chap. God blwa youl” 
I had not been mistaken in my fancy that there was a eimplo dignity 
in liim. The fashion of his dress could no more come in ita way when 
ho spoke these words, than it could come in its way in Heaven, He 
touched mo gently on the forehead and went out. As soon as I could 
recover myself sufficiently, 1 hurried out after him and looked for 
him in the neighbouring streets; but ho was gone. 


OHAPTEB 25 

It wab clear that I must repair to our town next day, and in the 
first flow of my repentance it was equally clear that I must stay at 
Joe’s. But, when I hod secured my box-place by to-morrow’s coach, 
and had been down to Mr. Pocket’s and back, I was not by any mean* 
convinced on tlie last point, and began to invent reasons and make 
excuses for putting up at the Blue Boar. I should bo an inconvonionos 
at Joe’s; I was not expected, and my bed would not be ready; I 
should be too far from Miss Havisham’s, and she was exacting and 
mightn’t like it. All other swindlers upon earth arc nothing to the 
eolf-swindlers, and with such pretences did I cheat myself. Surely a 
curious thing. That I should innocently take a bad hnlf-crouTi of 
somebody clso’a manufacture, is reasonable enough; but that I should 
knowingly reckon the spurious coin of my own make, ns good moncyl 
An obliging stranger, under pretence of compactly folding up my 
bank-notes for security’s sake, abstracts the notes and gives mo nnt- 
shclls; but what is his sleight of bond to mine, when I fold up my 
own nutshells and pass them on myself ns notes I 

Having settled that I must go to the Blue Boar, my mind was much 
disturbed by indecision whether or no to take the Avenger. It was 
tempting to think of that expensive Mercenary publicly airing his 
boots in the archway of the Blue Boar’s posting-yard: it was almost 
solemn to imagine him casually produced in the tailor’s shop and 
confounding tho disrespectful senses of Trabb’s boy. On the other 
hand, Trabb’s boy might worm himself into his intimacy and toll him 
things; or, reckless and desperate wretch as I Imow ho could bo, 
might hoot him in tho High Street. My patroness, too, might hear of 
him, and not approve. On tho whole, I resolved to leave tho Avenger 
behind. 

It was tho afternoon conch by which I had taken my place, and, as 
winter had now come round, I should not arrive at my destination 
until two or three hours after dark. Our time of starting from tho 
Cross Keys was two o’clock. I arrived on tho ^und with a quarter 
of an hour to spare, attended by tho Avenger — if I may coimoct that 
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help it. , , . . 

“Good-bye, Handel 1” Herbert called out as we started. I thought 
what s blessed fortune it was, that he had found another name for 
me than Kp. 

On my arrival, the coSee-room at the Blue Boar was emp^, and I 
had not only ordered my dinner there, but had sat down to it, before 
the waiter knew mo. As soon as he had apologized for the romissness of 
his memory, he asked me if he ohonld send Boots for Mr. PombleohookJ 

“No,” said I, “certainly not.” 

The waiter (it was he who had brou^t up the Great Eemonstrance 
from the Cbnunercials on the day when I was bound) appeared sur- 
prised, and took the earliest opportunity of putting a ^y old copy 
of a local newspaper so directly in my way, that I took it up and read 
this paragraph: — 

“Our readers will learn, not altogether without interest, in reference 
to the recent romantic rise in fortune of a young artificer in iron of 
this neighbourhood (what a theme, by the way, for the magic pen 
of our as yet not universally acknowledged townsman Toobt, the poet 
of out columns 1) that the youth’s earliest patron, companion, and 
friend, was a highly respected individual not entirely nnooimeoted 
with the com and seed trade, and whoso eminently convenient and 
oommodious business promises ere situate within a hundred miles of 
the High Street, It is not wholly irrespective of our personal feelings 
that we record Him as the Mentor of our young Telemaohus, for it 
is good to know that our town produced the founder of the letter’s 
fortunes. Does the thought-contracted brow of the local Sage, or the 
lustrous eye of local Beauty inquire whose fortunes! We believe that 
Quintin Matsys was the Blacksmith of Antwerp. Vebb. Sap,” 

I entertain a conviction, based upon large experience, that if in 
the days of my prosperity I had gone to the North Pole, I should 
have met somebody there, wandering Esquimaux or civilized man, 
who would have told me that Pumblechook was my earliest patron 
and the founder of my fortunes. 


OHAPTEE 26 

Betimes in the morning I was np and out. It was too early yet to 
go to Miss Havisham’s, so I loitered into the country on Miss 
Havisham’s side of town— -which was not Joe’s side; I could go there 
to-morrow— thinking about my patroness, and pointing brilliant 
pictures of her plans for me. 
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and Tag and Eag and BobtaU going np and dotni* And then I was 
recommended to the place as a man who could give another man as 
good as he brought, and I took it. It’s easier than bellowsing and 
hammering. — That's loaded, that is.” 

My eye had been caught by a gun with a brass-bound stock over 
the chimney-piece, and his eye had followed mine. 

“Well,” said I, not desirous of more conversation, "shall I go up 
to Miss Havishaml” 

“Bum me, if I know!" he retorted, first stretohing himself and then 
shaking himself; “my orders ends here, young master. I give this 
here belt a rap with this here hammer, and yon go on along the passage 
till you meet somebody.” 

“I am expeotod, 1 believe?” 

“Burn mo twice over if I can sayl” said he. 

Upon that I turned down the long passage which I had first trodden 
In my thick boots, and he made his bell sound. At the end of the 
passage, white the bell was still reverberating, I found Sarah Pocket: 
who appeared to have now become constitutionally green and yellow 
by reason of me. 

"Oh!” said she. “You is it, Mr. Pip?” 

‘Tt is. Miss Pocket. I am glad to tell yon that Mr. Pocket and family 
are all well.” 

“Are they any wiser?” said Sarah, with a dismal shake of the bead; 
"they had better be wiser than welL Ah, Matthew, Matthew! Yon 
know your way, sir?” 

Tolerably, for I had gone up the staircase in the dark, many a 
time. I ascended it now, in lighter boots than of yore, and tapped 
In my old way at the door of Miss Havisham’s room. ‘Tip’s rap,” I 
heard her say, immediately; “come in, Pip.” 

She was in her chair near the old table, in the old dress, with her 
two hands crossed on her stick, her chin resting on them, and her 
eyes on the fire. Sitting near her, with the white shoe, that had never 
been worn, in her hand, and her head bent as she looked at it, was 
an elegant lady whom I had never seen. 

“Come in, Rp,” Miss Havisham continued to mutter, without look- 
ing round or np; “come in, Pip; how do you do, Pip? so you kiss my 
hand as if I were a queen, eh? Well?” 

She looked up at me suddenly, only moving her eyes, and repeated 
in a grimly playful manner, — 

"Well?” 

‘T heard. Miss Havisham,” said I, rather at a loss, “that you were 
so kind as to wish me to come and see you, and I came direotlv.” 

“WeU?” 

The lady whom I had never seen before, lifted up her eyes and 
looked archly at me, and then I saw that the eyes were Estella’s eyes. 
But she was so much changed, was so much more beautiful, so much 
more womanly, in all things winning admiration had made such 
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wonderful advance, that I Boomed to have made none. I fancied, u 
I looked at her, that I elippod hopolesBly back into the ooanw and 
common boy again. Oh the eenso of diatanco and diaparity that came 
upon me, and the inaccesaibih'ty that came about herl 

She gave me her hand. I Btommcrcd something about the pleasure 
I felt in seeing her again, and about my having looked forward to it 
for a long, long time. 

“Do you 6nd her much changed, Pip?” asked Miss Havisham, with 
her gre^y look, and striking her Btick upon a chair that atood between 

them, as a sign for me to sit down there. 

“When I came in, Mbs Haviaham, I thought there was nothing 
of Eatolla in the face or figure; but now it all Bottles down bo curiously 
into the old ” 

“What! You are not going to say into the old EstoUa!” Miss 
Havisham interrupted. “She was proud and insulting, and you wanted 
to go away from her. Don’t you remember?” 

I said confusedly that that was long ago, and that I know no better 

then, and the like. Eatella smiled with perfect composure, and said 
she hod no doubt of my having boon quite right, and of her liaving 
boon very disagreeable. 

“Is he changed?” Miss Havisham asked her. 

“Very much,” eaid EstoUa, looking at mo. 

“Less coarse and common?” said Miss Havisham, playing with 
EstoUa’s hair. 

Eatolla laughed, and looked at the shoo in her hand, and laughed 
again, and looked at me, and put the shoe down. She treated me as 
a boy still, but she lured mo on. 

We sat in the dreamy room among the old strange influences which 
had so wrought upon mo, and I learnt that she had but just come homo 
from Franco, and that she was going to London. 

It was settled that I should stay there all the rest of the day, and 
return to the hotel at m'ght, and to London to-morrow. When wo had 
conversed for a while. Miss Havisham sent us two out to walk in the 
neglected garden: on our coming in by-and-by, she said I should 
wheel her almut a little, as in times of yore. 

8o EstoUa and I went out into the garden by the gate through which 
I had Btra 3 ’cd to my encounter with the pale young gentleman, now 
Herbert; I, trombUng in spirit and worshipping the very hem of her 
dross; she, quite composed and most decidedly not worshipping the 
hem of mine. As we drew near to the place of encounter, she stopped 
and eaid: — 

“I must have been a singular little creature to bide and see that 
fight that day; but I did, and I cnjoj-cd it very much.” 

‘You rewarded me very much.” 

“Did I?” she replied, in an incidental and forgetful way. “I remem- 
ber I entertained a great objection to your adversary, becanso 1 took 
It iU that ho should bo brought here to poster mo with his company.” 
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“He and 1 are groat fxienda now," said 1. 

.“Are yout I think 1 recoUoot, though, that yon read with his 
fsthor!” 

I made tho admission with reluctance, for it seemca to nave a 
boyish look, and she already treated me more than enough like a boy. 

“Since yout change of fortune and prospects, yon have changed 
your companions," said Eatcila, 

“Naturally,” said L 

“And necessarily,” she added, in a haughty tone; ‘Vhst was 
fit company for you once, would bo quit© unfit company for you, 
now.” 

In my consoionco, I doubt very mnoh whether I hod any lingering 
intention left of going to see Joe; but if I had, this observation put it 
to flight. 

“Yon had no idea of your impending good fortune, in those timesT” 
said Eatcila, with a slight wave of her hand, signifying the fighting 
times. 

“Not the least.” 

The air of completeness and superiority with which she walked at 
my side, and tho ait of youthfulness and submission with which I 
w.'Hlltod at hers, made a contrast that I strongly felK It would have 
rankled in mo more than it did, if I had not regarded myself as eliciting 
It by being so set apart for her and assigned to her. 

Ibe garfon was too overgrown and rank for walking in with case, 
and after wo had made the round of it twice or thrice, we cam© out 
agfdn into the brewery yard. I showed her to a nicety where I had 
seen her walking on ^e caslcs, that first old doy, and she said with 
IV cold and careless look in that direction, “Did I?” I reminded her 
where she hod come out of the house and given mo my meat and 
drink, and she said, ‘T don’t remember,” “Not remember that you 
msdo me cry?” said I, “No,” said she, and shook her bead and looked 
about her. I verily believe that her not remomboting and not minding 
in tho least, made me cry again, inwardly — and that is tho sharpest 
ciying of all, 

“Yon must know,” said Eatcila, condescending to mo as a brilliant 
and beautiful woman might, "that I have no heart— if that has any- 
thing to do with my memory," 

I got through some jargon to the eficct that I took tho liberty of 
doubting that That I know better. That there could be no such 
beauty without it. 

“Oh I I have a heart to be stabbed in or shot in, I have no doubt," 
said Estdla, “and, of course, if it ceased to beat I should cease to be. 
But yon know what I mean. I have no softness there, no — sympathy 
— sentiment — nonBenso," 

What «ws it that was borne in upon my mind when she stood still 
and looked attentively at mo? Anything that 1 had seen in TVTigfl 
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HavishamT No. In Bomo of hor looks and goatnioa there was that 
tingo of resomblanco to Hiss Havisham which may often bo noticed 
to have boon acquired by children, from grown persons with whom 
they have been much associated and eoclnded, and which, when child- 
hood is passed, will produce a remarkablo occasional likeness of 
expression between faces that are otherwise quite different. And vet 
I could not trace this to Miss Havisham. I looked again, and though 
she was still looking at me, the suggestion was gone. 

What uxM it? 

“I am serious,” said Estella, not so mnch with a frown (for her brow 
was smooth) as with a darkening of her face; “if we are to bo thrown 
much together, you had better believe it at once. Nol" imperiously 
stopping me as I opened my lips. “I have not bestowed my tenderness 
anywhere. I have never had any such thing.” 

In another moment we were in the brewery so long disused, and 
she pointed to the high gallery where I had seen her going out on 
that same first day, and told mo she rememhered to have been up 
there, and to have seen me standing scared below. As my eyes followed 
hor white hand, again the same dim suggestion that I could not 
possibly grasp, crossed me. My involuntary start occasioned her to 
lay her hand upon my arm. Instantly the ghost paasod once more and 
was gone. 

What tau it? 

"What is the matter?” asked Estella. “Are you scared again?" 

"I should be if I believed what you said just now,” I replied, to 
turn it off. 

"Then you don’t. Very welL It is said, at any rate. Miss Havisham 
will soon bo expecting you at your old post, though I think that might 
bo laid aside now, with other old belongings. Lot us make one more 
round of the garden, and then go in- Come! You shall not shed 
tears for my cruelty to-day; you shall bo my Page, and give mo your 
shoulder.” 

Her handsome dress bad trailed upon the ground. She held it in 
one hand now, and with the other lightly touched my shoulder as we 
walked. Wo walked round the ruined garden twice or thrice more, 
and it was all in bloom for me. If the gieen and yellow growth of 
weed in the chinks of the old wall had been the most precious flowers 
that over blew, it could not have been more cherished in my remem- 
brance. 

There was no discrepancy of years between ns, to remove her far 
from me; wo were of nearly the same ago, though of courso the age 
told for more in her case than in im'ne; hut the air of inaccessibifity 
which her beauty and her manner gave her, tormented me in the 
midst of my delight, and at the height of tho assurance I felt that our 
patroness had chosen us for one smother. Wretched boyl 
At last wo went back into the house, and there I heard, with 
surpriBo, that my guardian had come down to see Miss Havisham on 
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bnainoss, and would come beet to dinoer. Tho old wintty branohra 
of chandoliers in tbe room wboro the tnouidoring teblo wm spread, 
had been lighted while wo were out, and Miss Havishom was in her 
chair and waiting for mo. 

It was like pushing tho chair itself back into tho past, when wo 
began tho old slow circuit round about tho ashes of the bridal feast. 
But, in tho fnnoreol room, with that figure of the groro failea bank 
in the chair fixing its eyes upon her, Estelle looked more bright and 
beautiful than before, and I was nnder stronger enchantment. 

Tho time so molt^ away, that onr early dinnor-hour drew close 
at hand, end Estella left ua to prepare herself. Wo had stopped near 
the centre of tho long table, and IGss Havisham, with ono of her 
withered arms strotohed out of tho chair, rested that clenched hand- 
upon tho yellow cloth. As Eatolfa looked back over her ahoutder before 
going out at the door, Mias Haviaham kissed that hand to her, with 
a ravcBom intensity that was of its kind quite dreadful. 

Then, Eatclla being gone and we two left alone, she turned to me 
and said in a whisper: — 

*Tfi aho beautiful, graceful, well-grown! Do yon admire hor?'* 

“Everybody must who sees her. Miss Hovisham.” 

She drew an arm round my neck, and drew my head close down 
to hors os aho eat in the chair. “Love her, love her, love her I How 
does aho use you!” 

Before 1 could onswer (if I could have answered ao diflionlt a 
question at all), ahe repeated, “Love her, love her, love her I If aho 
favours you, love hor. If she wounds you, love her. If she tears your 
heart to pieces — and ea it gets older and stronger it will tear deeper 
— love her, love her, love herl" 

Never had I aeon such passionate eagerness os was joined to her 
utterance of thc-so words, I could feel the muscles of the thin arm 
round my neck, swell with tho vehemence that poasessed hor, 

“Hear me, Pip t I adopted hor to ho loved, 1 bred her and educated 
her, to be loved. I developed her into what ahe is, tliat aho might be 
loved. Love herl" 

She said tho word often enough, and there could be no doubt that 
she meant to say it; but if tho often repeated word had been hate 
Instead of love^ospair — revenge — dire death — ^it could not have 
sounded from her lips more like a onrse. 

‘Til tell you,” said she, in the same hurried passionate whisper, 
“what real love is. It is blind devotion, unquestioning self-humiliation, 
utter submission, trust and belief against yourself and against tho 
whole world, giving up your whole heart and soul to the smiter— as 
1 didl" 

When aho came to that, and to a wild cry that followed that, I 
caught her round tho waist. For sho rose up in tho chair, in her shrond 
of a dress, and struck at tho air as if she would as soon have struck 
herself against tho wall and fallen dead. 
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All this pMsed in n few seconds. An I drew her down into licr dmir, 
I wne conscious of a sconf tbnt I Icncw, and turning, paw my guardian 
in tbo room. 

llips Haviabnm bad seen him m soon ns I, and was (like cve.-ybody 
else) afraid of him. She made n atrong attempt to compose horpclf, 
and Btaminored that lio was as punctual na over. 

“As punctual ns ever,” bo repented, coming up to us. “(How do 
you do, Pip} Shall I give you n rido. Miss Hnvisbnm} Onco round?) 
And eo you nro boro, PipJ" 

I told him when I bad arrived, and how Miss Hnvisbnm wished me 
to eomo and bog Esfclla. To which bo replied, “Abl Very fino young 
ladyl" Then ho pushed Miss Haviahnm in her chair heforo him, with 
one of hia Inrgo hands, and put tho other in bis trousers pocket as if 
the poekot were full of secrets. 

“Well, Pipl How often have you seen Mj.ss Estclla beforo?” paid 
he, when ho came to a stop. 

“How often?” 

“Ahl How many times? Ten thousand tiraca?” 

“Oh I Certainly not BO many.” 

“Twice?” 

"Jaggers,” interposed Miss Havishnm, ranch to my relief; “leave 
my Pip alone, and go with him to your dinner." 

Ho complied, and we groped our way dowTi tbo dark stairs together. 
While wo wore still on our way to those detached apartments acros-s 
tho paved yard at tho hock, ho asked mo how often I had peon Miss 
Havisbani cat and drink; offering mo a breadth oi choice, os usual, 
Imtwoen a hundred times and onco. 

I considered and said, “Never.” 

"And never will, Pip,” bo retorted, with a froa-ning smilo. “She 
bos never allowed herself to bo eeen doing either, since sho lived this 
present life of hors. Sho wanders about in tbo night, and then lays 
hands on such food as she takes.” 

“Pray, sir,” said I, “may I ask you a question?” 

“You may,” said he, “and I may declino to on.swej it. Put yonr 
quastion.” 

“Estclla’s namo, is it Havisham or ?” I had nothing to add. 

“Or what?” said bo. 

“Is it Havisham?” 

“It is Havisham.” 

This brought us to tho dinnor-tablo, wbero she and Sarah Pocket 
awaited us. Mr. Jaggers presided, Estclla sat opposite to him, I faced 
my grcen-nnd-ycl!ow friend. Wo dined vorj’ well, and were waited 
on by a maid-servant whom I had never seen in all my comings and 
goings, hut who, for anything I know, had been in that mysterious 
hou.so tbo whole time. .After dinner a bottle of choice old port was 
placed before my guardian (he was evidently well acquainted with 
the vintage), and tho two ladies left us. 
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Anything to equal the dotonninod roticonoo of Mr. Jaggors undot 
that roof I novor bow clsowhoro, even fn him. Ho kept bia very looks 
to himself, and scarcely directed his eyes to Estella’s face onco during 
dinner. Wlion she spoko to him, ho listened, and in duo coarse, 
anaworod, but novor looked at hor that I could eeo. On tho other hand, 
sho often looked at him, with interest and curiosity, if not distmst, 
but his face novor showed tho least consciousness. Throughout dinner 
ho took a dry delight in making Sarah Pocket greener and yoUowor, 
by often referring in conversation with mo to my oxpootations: but 
hero, again, ho showed no conaciouBness, and oven made it appear 
that ho extorted — and oven did extort, though I don't Imow how — 
those references out of my innocent solf. 

An d •when ho and I wore left alono together, ho sat with on air 
upon him of general lying by in conseqnenco of information ho pos- 
BCBsed, that really was too much for me. Ho cross-examined his very 
wine when ho had nothing else in hand. Ho hold it between himself 
and tho candle, tasted tho port, rolled it in his mouth, swallowed it, 
looked at his gloss again, emelt tho port, tried it, drank it, filled 
again, and oross-oxomined tho glass again, until I was os nervous as 
if I had loiown tho wino to bo tolling him something to my disad- 
vantage. Three or four times 1 feebly thought I would start convers- 
ation; but wbonovor ho saw mo going to ask him anything, ho looked 
at mo trith his gloss in his hand, nnd rolling his wino about in his 
month, as if requesting mo to take notice that it was of no use, for he 
couldn’t answer. 

I think Mies Pocket was conscious that the sight of mo involved 
her in tho danger of being goaded to madness, nnd perhaps tearing 
oil her cap — which was a very hidoous ono, in tho nature of a muslin 
mop — and strewing tho ground with her hair — which nsaurcdly hod 
never grown on her heni Sho did not appear wlion wo afterwards 
wont uji to Mies Havisham’s room, and wo four played at whist. In 
tho interval. Miss Havishom, in a fantastio way, had put some of tho 
most beautiful jewels from her drcssing-tahlo iuto Estolln’s hair, and 
about her bosom and arms; and I saw oven my guardian look at hor 
from under his thick eyebrows, and raise them a little when her loveli- 
ness was before him, with those rich flushes of glitter nnd colour in It. 

Of tho manner and extent to which ho took our trumps into custody, 
and came out with moan little cards at tho ends of hands, before which 
tljo glory of oiir Kings nnd Queens was utterly abased, I say nothing; 
nor, of the feeling that I had, respecting his looking upon us poreonaliy 
in tlio iiglit of three very obvious and poor riddles that ho had found 
out long ago. What I suilored from was the incompatibility between 
lus cold presonco and my feelings towards Estolla. It was not that I 
IcBow I could never bear to speak to him about her, that I Imow I 
could novor bear to hoar him creak his boots at hor, that I Imow I 
oould novor bear to see him wash his Lands of hor; it was, that my 
admiration should bo within a foot or two of him — it was, that my 
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feoUngB eliould bcj in tho samo place with him— /^at was the agonizing 
oiroumstanco. 

Wo plaj'ed until nino o’clock, and then it was arranged that when 
Estolla came to London I ehould bo forewarned of her coming and 
ehould meet her nt tho coach; and then I took leave of her, and touchc>d 
her and loft her. 

My guardian lay nt tho Boar in tho next room to mine. Far into 
tho night, Mi?3 Haviaham’s worda, “Lovo her, lovo her, lovo her I” 
Bounded in my eora. I adapted them for my own ropetition, nnd said 
to my pillow. “I lovo her, I lovo hor, I lovo hcrl" hnndroda of times. 
Then, a buret of gratitude came upon me, that sho ehould bo destined 
for mo, once tho blacksmith’s boy. Then, I thought if sho were, ns I 
feared, by no means rapturously grateful for that destiny yet, when 
would she begin to be interested in me? When should I awaken the 
heart within her, that was muto nnd sleeping now? 

Ah mo! I thought those wore high nnd groat emotions. But I never 
thought there was nnytliing low and small in my keeping away from 
Joe, because I know she would bo contemptuous of him. It was but 
a day gone, and Joe had brought tho tears into my oyes; they had 
soon dried, Gcd forgive mol soon dried. 


OUAPTEK 27 

Atteb well considering tho matter while I was dressing at tho Blue 
Boor in tho morning, I resolved to toll my guardian that I doubted 
Orlick’s being tho right sort of man to fill a post of trust at Miss 
Havishara’s. “Why, of course he is not tho right sort of man, Pip,” 
said my guardian, comfortably satisfied beforobond on the general 
head, “because tbo man who fills tho post of trust never is tho right 
sort of man.” It seemed quite to put him in spirits, to find that this 
particular post was not exceptionally held by tho right sort of man, 
and ho listened in n satisfied manner while I told him what loiowlodge 
1 had of Orlick. “Very good, Pip,” ho observed, when I had con- 
cluded. “ni go round presently, and pay our friend oS.” Rather 
alarmed hy this summary action, I was for a little delay, and even 
hinted that our friend himself might be difficult to deal with. “Oh, 
no, ho won’t," said my guardian, making his pocket-handorchief- 
poinl, with perfect confidence; “I should like to see him argue tho 
question with me.” 

As wo were going back together to London by tho mid-day coach, 
and as I breakfast^ under such terrors of Pumblechook that I could 
scarcely hold my cup, this gave mo an opportunity of saying that I 
wanted a walk, and that I would go on along the London-road while 
Mr. Jnggere was occupied, if ho would let the coachman know that 
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I would get into my place when overtaken. I was thus enabled to 
fly from the Bine Boar immediately after brealdasU By then maWng 
a loop of about a couple of miles into the open country at the back 
of Pumblechook’s promises, I got round into tho High Street again, 
n little beyond that pitfall, and felt myself in comparative security. 

Tlie coach, with Mr. Jaggora inside, came up in due time, and I 
took my box-seat again, and arrived in London safe — but not sound, 
for my heart was gone. As soon as I arrived, I sent a penitential 
codfish and barrel of oysters to Joe {as reparation for not having gone 
myself), and then went on to Barnard’s Inn. 

Dinner done and wo sitting with our feet upon tho fender, I said 
to Herbert, “My dear Herbert, 1 have something very particular to 
tell you.” 

“My dear Handel,” he returned, “I shall esteem and respect your 
confidence.” 

“It concerns myself, Herbert,” said I, “and one other person." 

Herbert crossed his feet, looked at the fire with his head on one 
side, and having looked at it in vain for some time, looked at me, 
because I didn't go on. 

“Herbert," said I, laying my hand upon his knee, “I love — I adore 
— Estella." 

Instead of being transfixed, Herbert replied in an easy matter-of- 
course way, “Exactly, Well?” 

“Well, Herbert. Is that all you say? Well?” 

“What next, I mean?" said Herbert. “Of course I know that," 

“How do you know it?” said I. 

“How do I know it, Handel? Why, from you." 

“I never told you." 

“Told mol You have never told mo when you have got your hair 
out, but 1 have bad senses to perceive it. You have always adored 
her, over since I have known you. You brought your adoration and 
your portmanteau hero, together. Told mol Why, you may have 
always told mo all day long. When yon told mo your own story, you 
told mo plainly that you began adoring hor tho first time you saw her, 
when you wore very young indeed.” 

“Very well, then,” said I, to whom this was a new and not un- 
welcome light, “I have never left oil adoring hor. And she has come 
back, a most beautiful and most elegant creature. And I saw hor 
yesterday. And if I adored her before, I now doubly adoro hor." 

“Jlay I ask you if you have ever hod an opportunity of remark- 
Ing, down in your part of the country, that tho children of not exactly 
Buitablo marriages, are always most particularly anxious to bo 
married?" 

This was such a singular question, that I asked him, in return. “Is 
it so?” 

‘I don t know,” said Herbert, “that’s what I want to know. Because 
it is decidedly tho case with us. My poor sister Charlotte who was 
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next mo nnd died before alie wna fourteen was a Ftriking cxampla 
Littio Jano i.s tho Bamc. In her desire to bo matrimoniaUj- established, 
yon might suppose her to have passed her short existent in tiio per- 
petual contemplation of domestio bliss. I,ittlo Alick in a frock baa 
already mode airangemcnta for his union with a suitable youne person 
at Kew. And indeed, I think we aro all engaged, except the baby.” 

‘Tlion you are?” aaid I. 

“J am,” said Herbert; “but it’a a accrct.” 

I assured him of my keeping tho secret, and begged to bo favoured 
with further particulars. He hail spoken so seasibly and feelingiy of 
my wealmess, that I wanted to Imow Bomethiiig about his strength. 

“May 1 ask tho name?” 1 said. 

“Namo of Clara," aaid Herbert, 

“Live in London?” 

“yes, Porhn[M I ought to mention,” said Herbert, who hod become 
curiously crcstfollcn and meclc, since wo entered on tho interesting 
thomo, “that sho is rather l)clow my mother's nonsensical family 
notions. Her father hod to do with the victualling of passenger-ships. 
I think ho was a species of purser.” 

“What is ho now?” said I, 

"Ho’s an invalid now,” replied Herbert. 

“Liting on ?" 

“On tho first floor,” said Herbert, Which was not at all what I 
meant, for I had intended my question to apply to his means. "I 
have never seen him for ho has alwaju kept his room overhead, sinoo 
I have known Clara. But I have heard him constantly. Ho malms 
tremendous rows — roars, and pegs at tho floor with somo frigntful 
instrument." In looking at rao and then laughing heartily, Herbert 
for tho lirno recovered his usual h’vciy marmer. 

“Don't you expect to soo him?” said L 

“Oh, y««, I constantly expect to seo him,” returned Herbert, ”bo- 
cauBO I never hear Liin, without expecting him to come tumbling 
through tho coiling. But I don’t know how long tho rafters may 
hold.” 

When ho had once more laughed heartily, ho became meek again, 
and told mo that tho moment ho began to realize Capital, it was his 
intention to many this young lady. Ho added ns a self-evident projjo- 
sition, engendering low spirits, “Dut you can't marry, you know, 
whiio vou’ro looking about you.” 

Ab wo contemplated tho fire, nnd ns I thought what a ditlieult rtsion 
to rcalizo this same Capital sometimes was, 1 pul ray hands in my 
pockets. A folded piece of paiK’r in one of tliem attracting my atten- 
tion, 1 opened it and found it to bo the playbill I had received from 
Joe. relative to tho colobraled provincial amateur of Hweinn n tiovm. 
“And bless inv heart," I involuntarily added aloud, ‘ it a to-iiighr 1 

Tills chancwl tho subject in an instant, nnd mndo us hurriKlly 
rcaolvo to go to tho play. So, when I had pledged mj-Ecll to comfort 
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•nd abet Herbert in tbe aSair of hia heart by all practicable and 
impracticable means, and when Herbert had told me that his affianoed 
already knew mo by reputation, and that I should be presented to her, 
and when wo had warmly shaken hands upon onr mutnal confidence, 
we blew out our candles, made np onr fire, locked onr door, and issued 
forth in quest of Mr, Wopsle and Denmark. 


CHAPTEE 28 

One day when I was busy with my books and Mr. Pocket, I 
received a note by the post, the more outside of which threw me 
into a groat flutter; for, though I had never seen the handwriting in 
which it was addressed, I divined whoso hand it was. It had no set 
beginning, as Dear Mr. Pip, or Dear Pip, or Dear Sir, or Dear Any- 
thing, but ran thus: — 

“I am to come to London the day after to-morrow by the mid-day 
coach. I believe it was settled yon should meet me? At all evente 
Miss Havisham has that impression, and I write in obedience to it. 
She sends you her regard. — Yours, Stella.” 

If there had been time, I should probably have ordered several 
suits of clothes for this occasion; but as there was not, I was fain to 
bo content with those I had. My appetite vanished instantly, and I 
know no peace or rest until the day arrived. Not that its arrival 
brought me either; for, then I was worse than ever, and began haunt- 
ing the coach-office in Wood Street, Cbeapside, before the coach had 
loft the Blue Boar in our town. For all that I knew this perfectly 
well, 1 still felt as if it were not safe to let the coach-office be out of 
my sight longer tnan live minutes at a time. 


CHAPTEE 29 

Ik hee furred travelling-dress, Estella seemed more delicately beautiful 
than she had ever seemed yet, even in my eyes. Her manner was 
more winning than she bad cared to let it bo to mo before, and I thought 
I saw Miss Hnvisham’s influence in the change. 

Wo stood in tlio Inn Yard while she pointed out her luggage to me, 
and when it was all collected I remembered — ^having forgotten every- 
thing but hereelf in the meanwhile— that I knew nothing of her 
destination. 
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“I nm Koing to Ricbmond," sbo told mo. “Our lesson is, thnt there 
are two Riclunonds, ono in Surrey and one in Yorlrahiro, and that 
mine ia the Surrey Richmond. Tho distance is ten miles. I am to have 
a carriage, and you are to take mo. This is my puree, and you ore 
to pay my charges out of it. Oh, you most take tho pnreci Wo bare 
no choice, you and I, but to obey our instructions. Wo are not free 
to follow onr own devices, you and I.” 

Ab she looked at mo in giving mo tho purse, I hoped there was an 
inner moaning in her words. Sho said them slightingly, but not with 
displeasure. 

“A carriage will have to be sent for, EstoDa. Will you rest hero a 
little?” 

“Yes, I nm to rest hero a little, and I am to drinlc some tea, and 
you are to take care of mo tho while.” 

Sho drew her arm through mine, ns if It must bo done, ond I 
requested n waiter who had boon staring nt tho coach like a man who 
had never seen such a thing in his life, to show us a private sitting- 
room. 

“Whore are you going to, nt Biclimond?" I asked Estella. 

“I om going to live,” said she, “nt a great expense, with a lady 
there, who has the power — or says she bos — of taking mo about, and 
Introducing mo, and showing people to mo and showing mo to people.” 

“I Bupposo you will bo glad of variety and admiration?” 

‘Yes, I suppose BO.” 

Sho answered so carelessly, that I said, “You speak of yourself, ns 
If you were some ono olso.” 

“Whore did you loam how I speak of others? Come, come,” said 
Estella, smiling delightfully, “you must not oxTject mo to go to school 
to t/ou; I must talk in my own way. How do you thrive aith ilr. 
Pocket?” 

“I live quite pleasantly there; nt least ” It appeared to mo that 

I was losing a chanoc. 

“At least?” repeated Estella. 

“As pleasantly a.i I could anj-whero, away from you.” 

‘You silly boy,” said Estella, quito composedly, “how can you 
talk such nonsense? Your friend ilr. Matthew, I believe, is superior 
to tho rest of his family?" 

‘Yerj' superior indetvf. Ho is nobody’s enemy ” 

“ — Don’t add but his oum," interposed EstcUa, "for I hate thnt 
class of man. But ho really is disinterested, and above small jealousy 
and spite, I have heard?” 

“I nm sure I have every reason to say so.” 

I rang for tho tea, and tho waiter, reappearing with his magic clno, 
brought in by degrees some fifty adjuncts to that refreshment, but of 
tea not a glimpse. A toaboard, cups and aanoers, plates, knives and 
forlcB (including carvers), spoons (varioui?), salt-cellars, a meek little 
muffin confined with tho utmost precaution under a strong iron cover. 
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Moses in the bnlrnshes typified by a soft bit of butter in a quantity of 
pareley, a pole loaf with a powdered bead, two proof impressions of 
the bars of the kitehen fireplace on triangular bits of bread, ond 
ultimately a fat family nm; which the waiter staggered in with, 
expressing in his countenance burden and suffering. After a prolonged 
absBuee at this state of the entertainment, he at length came back 
with a casket of precious appearance containing twigs. These I steeped 
in hot water, and so from the whole of these appliances extracted on© 
cup of I don’t know what, for Elstella. 

The bill paid, and the waiter remembered, and the ostler not for- 
gotten, and the chambermaid taken into consideration — in a word, 
the whole house bribed into a state of contempt and animosity, and 
Estella’s purse much lightened — we got into our post-coach and drove 
away. 

T^en we passed tlirongh Hammersmith, I showed her where Mr. 
Matthew Pocket lived, and said it was no great way from Kichmond, 
and that I hoped I should see her sometimes. 

“Oh, yes, you ore to see me; you are to come when you think 
proper; you ore to bo mentioned to the family; indeed you ore already 
mentioned." 

I inquired was it a large household she was going to be a member 
of! 

“No; there are only two; mother and daughter. The mother is a 
lady of some station, I believe, though not averse to increasing her 
income." 

“I wonder Miss Havisham could part with yon again, bo soon.” 

“It is a part of Miss Havisham’e plans for me, Pip,” said Estella, 
with a sigh, as if she were tired; “I am to write to her constantly and 
see her regularly, and report how I go on — I and the jewels — for they 
are nearly all mine now.” 

It was the first time she had ever called me by my name. Of course 
she did so purposely, and knew that I should treasure it up. 

We came to Richmond all too soon, and our destination there was ■ 
a house by the Green: a staid old house, where hoops and powder 
and patches, embroidered costs, rolled stockings, ruffles, and swords, 
had had their court days many a time. Some ancient trees before the 
house were still out into fashions as formal and unnatural as the hoops 
and wigs and stiff skirts; but their own allotted places in the great 
procession of the dead were not far off, and they would soon drop 
into them and go the silent way of the rest. 

A bell with an old voioe— which I dare say in its time had often said 
to the hotise. Here is the green farthingale, Here is the diamond-bilted 

sword, Here are the shoes with red heels and the blue solitaire, 

sounded gravely in the moonlight, and two chony-colonted maids 
came fluttering out to receive Estella. The doorway soon absorbed 
her boxes, and she gave me her hand and a smile, and said good-m'ght, 
and was absorbed likewise. And still I stood looking at the house! 
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thinking how happy I ehonld bo if I lived there with hor, and knowing 
that I never waa happy with hor, but always misorablo. 

I got Into tho carriage to bo taken back to Hammorsmith, and I 
got in with a bad heart-ache, and I got out with a worse hoart-acho. 
At our own door I found little Jane Pocket coming homo from a little 
party, escorted by hor little lover; and I envied her little lover. In 
spite of his being subjeot to Flopsom 
Mr. Pocket was out lecturing; for ho waa a most delightful lecturer 
on domestic economy, and his treatises on tho management of children 
and servants were considered the voiy best toxt-boota on those themes. 
But Mre. Pocket was at homo, and was in a little difSculty, on account 
of the baby’s having been occonimodated with a needle-case to keep 
him quiet during the unaccountable absence (with a relative in tho 
Foot Guards) of Millore. And more needles wore missing than it could 
bo regarded as quite wholesome for a patient of such tender years 
either to apply externally or to take as a tom’o. 

Mr. Pocket being justly celebrated for giving most excellent practical 
advice, and for having a clear and sound perception of things and a 
highly judicious mind, I had some notion in my heart-aoho of bogging 
him to nocept my confidence. But happening to look up at Mrs. Pocket 
as she sat reading her book of dignities after prescribing Bod ns a 
sovereign remedy for baby, I thought — Well — No, I wouldn't. 


CHAPTEB 30 


As I had grown accustomed to my expectations, I bad inrcnsilly 
begun to notice their eCect upon myself and those around ree- 
Their influence on my own character I disguised from my rccogoit/cc 
83 much as possible, but I knew very well that it was not all ^ 
lived in a state of chronio uneasiness respecting my behaviour 
My conscience waa not by any means comfortable about Biddy. 

I woke up in the night — like Camilla — I used to think, with » 
ncsB on my spirits, that I should have been happier and 
had never seen ATi.°s Havishom’s face, and had ri-*^n 
content to bo partners with Joe in tho honest old 
of an evening, when I sat alone looking at the 
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slJ, there was no fire like the forgo fire and the *r.;i 

iCt Estella was so inseparable from nil my sC” ' 
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bons, and yet had had Estclla to think 
ray satisfaction that I should have done ^ 

the Influence of my position on olbors, I 
And BO I perceived — though dimly rnoiig" f 
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beneficial to anybody, and, above oU, that it waa not benefioia! 
Herbert. My lavish habits ied his nature into experts that 
oonld not aSord, corrupted the simplicity of his life, and disturbed 1 
peace -with anxieties and regrets. I was not at all remorseful for havi 
tmwittingly set those other branches of the Pocket family to the pc 
arta they- practised: because snoh littlenesses were their natural bei 
and would have been evoked by anybody else, if I had isft tht 
slumbering. But Herbert’o was a very different case, it oft 
oansod me a twinge to think that I had done him evil service in orov 
tag his sparely fnmiahed chambera with incongruous upholstery woi 
and placing the canary-breasted Avenger at his disposal. 

So now, as an infallible way of making little ease great ease, I beg 
to contract a quantity of debt. I could hardly begin but Herbert mt 
begin too, so he soon followed. At Startop’s suggestion, we put o: 
selves down, for eleotioa into a club called the Knohes of the Gror 
the object of which institution I have never divined, if it were n 
that the members should dine expensively once a fortnight, to quar 
among themselves as much as possible after dinner, and to cause i 
waiters to get drunk on the stairs. I know that these gratifying soo 
ends were so invariably accomplished, that Herbert and I nndersto 
nothing else to be referred to in the first standing toast of the sociel 
which can, “Gentlemen, may the pceaent pccmntion of gcsod feeli 
ever reign predominant among the Binohes of the Grove.” 

The J^mches spent their money foolishly (the Hotel w© dined at u 
in Covent Garden), and the first Pinch I saw when I bad the hone 
of joining the Grove was Bentley Brummie: at that time flounderi 
about town in a cab of bis own, and doing a great deal of damage 
the post at the street comers. Occasionally, be shot himself ont 
his equipage head-foremost over the apron; end I saw him on o 
occasion deliver himself at the door of the Grove in this unintentioi 
way— -like coals. But here I anticipate a little, for I was not a Pin: 
and could not be, according to the sacred laws of the society, until 
came of age. 

One evening, wo heard a letter dropped through tbo slit in the do( 
and fall on the ground. "It’a for you, Handel,” said Herbert, goi 
ont and coming back with it, “and I hope there is nothing the matte) 
This was in allusion to its heavy black seal and border. 

Tbo letter was signed Teabb & Co., and its contents were simp 
that I was an honoured sir, and that they begged to inform me th 
Mm. J. Gargery had departed this life on Monday last at twee 
tainntes past six in the evening, and that my attendance was request 
at the intennent on Monday next at three o’clock in the aftemoom 
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CHAPTEP. 31 

I wimT dovm early in tbe moniinc. and alighted at the -Bine Eoar, 
in good time to walk over to tbe forgo. 

It vrCLH fine summer weather again, and, ns I walked along, the times 
when I v.ns a little belpleae creature, and my nister did not spare me, 
vividly returned. But they returned with u gentle tone upon them, 
that softened oven the edge of Tickler. For now, the very breath of 
tho beans and clover whispered to my heart- that the day must come 
when it would be well for my memory that othcra walking in tho 
Bunahino should be Roftened a.s they thought of me. 

At last I came within siglit of the house, and saw that Trabb and 
Co. had put in a funereal execution and taken i)Os?os=iof). 

Poor dear Joe, entangled in a little black cloak tied in a largo bow 
under his chin, was seated apart ot tho upper end of the room; where, 
ns chief mourner, ho had evidently been stationed by Trabb. IVlicn 
I Iient down and said to him, “Dear Joe, how ore you?” he said, “Pip, 

old chap, you know’d her when she were a fine figure of a ’’ and 

clasped my hand and said no more. 

Jly sister wn-s laid quietly in tho earth while tho larlas sang high 
above it, and tho light wind strewed it with beautiful shadows of 
cloud-s and trees. 

Soon aftonvnrds, Biddy, Joe, ond I had a cold dinner together; 
but wo dined in the best parlour, not in tho old kitchen, and Joe was 
BO exceedingly particular what ho did with his linifo and fork and the 
salt-cellar and what not, that there was great restraint upon us. But 
after dinner, when I made him t-nko his pipe, and when I had loitered 
with him about tho forgo, and when wo sat down together on tbe great 
block of stono outside it, wo got on bettor, I noticed that after the 
funeral Joo changed his clothes so far ns to make n compromise I'ctween 
bis Sunday drc-ss and working dress: in which tho dear fellow looked 
natural, and like the llan ho was. 

Ho was very much pleased by my n.'king if I might sleep in my 
own little room, and 1 wan ple,ascd too; for, 1 felt that 1 had done 
rather o groat thing in ranking tbe request. 

When the shadows of evening were closing in, 1 tool: an opportunity 
of getting into tlie garden with Biddy for a little talk. 

“BiddjV' paid I, “-I think you might Lave written to mo nl>ont these 
sad matters.” 

"Do you, Jifr. Pipt” Paid Biddy. “1 should have written if I Lad 
thought that." 

“I have not hc.anl the particulars of my sister’s death, Biddy," 

“They are very slight, poor tWng. She had l>e«'n in one of her bad 
Btnte.s — though tfiey had got better of late, rather than worse — 
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four days, when she came out of it in the evening, just at tea-time, 
and said quite plainly, ‘Joe,’ As she hod never said any word for a 
long while, I ran and fetohod in Mr. Qargory from the forgo. She 
made signs to mo that she wanted him to sit down close to her, and 
wanted mo to put her arms round his neolc. So I put them round his 
nook, and she laid her head down on his shoulder quite content and 
eatisQod. And so she presently said ‘Joe’ again, and once ‘Pardon,’ 
and once ‘Pip.’ And so she never lifted her head up any more, and 
it was just an hour later when wo laid it down on her own bed, because 
wo found she was gone." 

Biddy cried; the darkening garden, and the lane, and the stars that 
were coming out, wore blurred in my own sight. 

“Nothing was over discovered, Biddy!" 

“Nothing." 

“Do you know what is become of Orlickf" 

“I should tliink from the colour of his clothes that ho is working in 
the quarries." 

“Of course yon have seen him then! — Why are you loolu'ng at that 
dark tree in the lane?" 

“I saw him there, on the night she died." 

‘That was not tlio lost time either, Biddy?" 

“No; I have scon him tliere since wo have been walking hero. — It 
1b of no use,” said Biddy, laying her hand upon my arm, and I was 
for rmming out, “you know I would not deceive you; ho was not thoro 
a minute, and bo is gone." 

It revived my utmost indignation to find that she was still pursued 
by this follow, and I felt inveterate against him, I told her so, and 
told her that I would spend any money or take any pains to drive him 
out of that country. By degrees she led mo into more temperate talk, 
and she told mo how Joe loved mo, and how Joe never complained 
of anything— she didn’t say, of mo; she hod no need; I know what 
•he meant — but over did his duty in his way of life, and with a strong 
hand, a quiet tongue, and a gentle heart. 

_“Indood, it would bo hard to soy too much for him,” said I; “and, 
Biddy, wo must often speak of these things, for of course I shall bo 
often down hero now. I am not going to leave poor Joe alone.” 

Biddy said never a single word. 

“Biddy, don't you boar mo?" 

“Yes, Mr. Pip." 

“Not to mention your calling mo Mr. Pip— which appears to mo to 
bo in bod tasto, Biddy — what do yon moan!” 

"What do I mean!" asked Biddy, timidly. 

“Biddy," said I, In a virtuously self-asserting manner. “I must 
request to know what you moan by this!” 

“By this!" said Biddy. 

“Now, don’t echo,” I retorted, “You used not to ooho, Biddy." 

“Dsed notl" said Biddy. “0 Mr. Pipl Used!" 
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Well! I rather thought I vrould give up that point too. After 
another ailcnt turn in the garden, I fell back on the main poMtloa, 

“Biddy," eaid I, “I made a remark respecting my coming dovm hero 
often, to 600 Joo, which you received with a marked Bilenco. Hav" 
tho goodnoas, Biddy, to tel! me why.” 

“Arc you quite eure, then, that you will come to see him oftonV 
asked Biddy, Btopping in tho narrow garden walk, and looking at 
mo under tho stars with a clear and honest eye, 

“Oh, dear me I" said I, ns I found myself compelled to give op 
Biddy in despair. “This really is a very bad side of human natnrol 
Don’t say any more, if you please, Biddy. This shocks mo very 
much.” 

For which cogent reason I kept Biddy at a distance during supper, 
and when I went up to my own old little room, took ns stately a leave 
of her ns I could, in my murmuring soul, deem reconcilable with tho 
churchyard and the event of the day. As often as I was restless in 
tho lught, and that was every quarter of an hour, I reflected what an 
nnldndncss, what an injury, what an injustice, Biddy had done me. 

Early in tho morning, I was to go. Early in tho morning, I was 
out, and looking in, unseen, at ono of tho wooden srindows of tho 
forgo. There I stood, for minutes, looking at Joo, already at work 
with a glow of health and strength upon his face that made it show 
as if tho bright sun of tho life In store for him were shining on It. 

“Good-byo, dear Joo I — No, don’t wijjo it off — for God’s sake, give 
mo your blackened hand! — I shall be down soon and often.’’ 

“Never too soon, air,’’ said Joe, “and never too often, Pipl" 

Biddy was waiting for me at tho kitchen door, with a mug of new 
milk and a cnist of bread. "Biddy,” said I, when I gave her rny hand 
at parting, “I am not angry, but I am hurt.” 

“No, don’t bo hurl,” sho pleaded quite pathetically, “let only me 
bo hurt, if I have been ungenerous.” 

Once more, tho mists were rising os I walked away. If tliey disc]a<ed 
to me, as I suspect they did, that I should not come back, and tliat 
Biddy was quite right, all I can aay is — they were quite right too. 


ciurmn 32 


nEnnr.nT and I ■went on from bad to worse. In tlie way of 
increasing our debts, looking into our affairs, and Time went on, 
whether or no, os he has a way of doing; and I c.ame of ore-la tol- 
GIraent of Herbert’s prediction, that 1 should do so be.orv I knew 


where I was. . . _ , . _ _ 

I had taken care to have H weU understood in Little Brita.n 
my birthday was. On Uie day before it, I received an oErisl note ..rem 
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Wemmick, infom^g me that Mr. Joggers wonld be glad if I wodd 
call npon him at five in the afternoon of the auspicious day. This 
convinced ua that something great was to happen, and threw me into 
on unusual flutter when I repaired to my guardian’s office, a model 
of punctuality. _ _ . . 

In the outer office Wemmick offered me Ws r ■ 
incidentally rubbed the side of his nose with a f. ■ : : ■ < . »■■■ - 

paper that I liked the look of. But he said nothing respecting it, and 
motioned me with a nod into my guardian’s room. It was Novem^r, 
and my guardian was standing before his fire leaning his back against 
the ohimney-pieoe, with his hands under his coat-tails. 

“Weil, Bip,” said ho, “I mnst call yon Mr. Pip to-day. CongratuIationB, 
Mr. Pip.’’ 

We shook hands — he was always a remarkably short shaker — and 
I thanked him. 

“Take a chair, Mr. Pip," said my guardian. “Have you anything 
to ask met" 

“Of couree it would be n great relief to me to ask you several 
questions, sir; but I remember your probibitioa.” 

“Ask one," said Mr. Jaggers. 

“Is my benefactor to bo made known to mo to-day?" 

“No. Ask another." 

“Is that confidence to be imparted to me soon?” 

“Waive that, a moment,” said Mr. Jaggers, “and nek another.’’ 

I looked about me, but there appeared to bo now no possible escape 
from the inquiry, “Have — — anything to receive, sir?” On that, Mr. 
Jaggera said, triumphantly, “I thought we should oomo to itl" and 
called to Wemmick to give him that piece of paper. Wemmick ap- 
peared, banded it in, and disappeared. 

“Now, Mr. Pip,” said Mr. daggers, “attend if you plesse. Yon have 
been drawing pretty freely hero; your name occurs pretty often in 
Wemmfok’a cash-book; but you are in debt, of course?” 

“I am afraid I must say yea, sir." 

“You know you must say yes; don’t you?” said Mr. Jaggera. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I don’t ask yon what you owe, because you don’t know; and if 
you did know, you wouldn’t tell me; you would say lees. Yes, yes, 
my friend,” ori^ Mr. daggers, waving his forefinger to stop me, as 
I mode a show of protesting; “it’s likely enou^ that yon think you 
wouldn’t, but you would. You’ll excuse me, but I know better than 
yon. Now, take this piece of paper in your hand. You have got it? 
Very good. Now, unfold it and tell me what it is.” 

“This is a banir-note,” said I, “for five hundred pounds.” 

“That is a bank-note,” repeated Mr. Jaggers, “for five hundred 
pounds. And a very handsome sum of money too, I think. Yon consider 
it so?” 

“How could I do otherwise I” 
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“Ah! But answer my question,” said Mr. JauMra. 

“Undonbfocily.” 

“You consider it, undoubtedly, o bandsomo sum of money. Now, 
tlint handsome sum of money, Pip, is your own. It Is n present to 
you on this day, in earnest of your expectations. And at tlie rate of 
that handsome sum of money per annum, and at no higher rate, yon 
Qro to lire until the donor of the whole appears. That is to nay, yon 
will now take your money affairs entirely into your own hands, nnd 
you will draw from Wommick one hundred and twenty-Gvo pounds 
per quarter, until you nro in communication with the fountain-head, 
nnd no longer with the mere agent. An I have told jmu before, I am 
the more agent. I exeouto my instructions, and I nm paid for doing 
80. I think them injudicious, but I am not paid for giving any opinion 
on their merits.” 

After a pause, I hinted: — 

“There woa a question just now, Mr. Joggers, which you desired 
mo to waive for n moment. I hope I am doing nothing wrong in oslring 
it again?” 

“What is it?” said ho. 

I might have known that ho would never help mo out; hut it took 
mo aback to have to shape the question afresh, as if it were quite 
now. "la it likely,” I eaid, after hesitating, “that my patron, the 

fountain-head you have spoken of, Afr. Jaggore, will soon there 

I delicately stopped. 

“Will soon what?” asked Mr. daggers. “That’s no question ns it 
stands, you know.” 

“Will soon come to London,” said I, after casting about for a precise 
form of words, “or summon mo anjurhero olso?” 

Ho bent down so low to frown at his boots, that ho wos oblo to mb 


the calves of his logs in the pause bo made. 

“When that person discloses,” said Mr. daggers, straightening him- 
self, “you and that person wiU settle your own affairs. When that 
person discloses, my part in this business will ccaso and determine. 
When that person discloses, it will not bo neccss.ary for mo to knovr 
anything about it. And that’s all I have got to say.” 

“If that is all you have to say, sir,” I remarked, “there con be nothing 
left for mo to say.” . i 

Ho nodded assent, nnd puhed out his thief-dreaded 
naked mo where I was going to dinoT I replied at roy own ® ; 'j ' 

with Herbert. As a necessary sequence, I asked him if he 
us with his company, and ho promptly accepted the 
ho insisted on walking home with me, in order tlint I '* (Jj 
c-Ttm preparation for him, and Crst ho had » i-to t.h:' 

and (of course) had his hands to wosL So, I mid J 


outer oGice nnd talk to Wcmraick. , . j into mt 

The fact was, that when the Gve bundim l»un ■ - ■ ^ 
pocket, a thought had come into niy he-id u <-u i - 
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bofote; and it appeared to mo that Wemmick was a good person to 
adviso with, concerning such thought. 

He had already locked up his safe, and made preparations for going 
home. Ho had loft his desk, brought out his two greasy office candlo- 
sticks and stood them in lino with tho snuffers on a slab near the door, 
ready to be extinguished; ho had raked his fire low, put his hat and 
great-coat ready, and was beating himsotf all over the chest with his 
safe-koy os an athlotio exercise after business. 

“Mr. Wemmick,” said I, ‘1 want to ask your opinion. I am very 
desirous to servo a friend,” 

Wemmick tightened his post-office and shook his head, as if his 
opinion were dead against any fatal weakness of that sort. 

“This friend,” I pursued, “is trying to get on in commercial life, 
but has no money, and finii it difficult and disheartening to make a 
beginning. Now, I want somehow to help him to a beginning.” 

“With money down!” said Wemmick, in a tone drier than any 
sawdust. 

“With gome money down," I replied, for an nnoasy remembrance 
shot aorosa mo of that symmetrical bundle of papers at home; “with 
gome money down, and jicrbaps some anticipation of my expectations.” 

“Mr. Pip,” said Wemmick, “I should just like to run over with you 
on my fingers, if you please, the names of tho various bridges up as 
high as Chelsea Beach. Let's see: tboro’s London, one; Southwark, 
two; Blaokfriars, three; Waterloo, four; Westminster, five; Vnuxhall, 
six.” Ho had checked off each bridge in its turn, with tho handle of 
his safe-key on tho palm of his bond. “Thoro’s as many as six, you 
see, to choose from.” 

“I don’t understand you," said I. 

"Choose your bridge, Mr, Pip,” returned Wemmick, “and take a 
walk upon your bridge, and pitch your money into the Thames over 
the centre arch of your bridge, and you know the end of it. Serve a 
friend with it, and you may know tho end of it too — but it’s a less 
pleasant and profitable end.” 

I could have posted a newspaper in his mouth, he made it so wide 
after saying this. 

"This is very discoura^ng,” said L 

“Sleant to bo so,” said Wemmick. 

“Then is it your opim'on," I inquired, with some little indignation, 
“that a man should never ” 

“—Invest portable property in a friend?” said Wemmick. “Certainly 
ho should not. Unless he wants to got rid of the friend — and then it 
becomes a question bow much portable property it may bo worth to 
got rid of him." 

“And that,” said 1, “is your deliberate opinion, Mr. Wemmick?" 

“That,” ho returned, “is my dolibemte opinion in this office.” 

“Ahl" said I, pressing him, for I thought I saw him near a loop- 
hole hero; “hut would that bo your opinion at Walworth?” 
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"Jlr, Pip/* ho replied Trith gravity, “Walworth is ono place, and 
this office is another. Much ns the Aged is ono person, and Air. Jaggors 
is another. They must not bo confounded together. Aly Walworth 
BcntimcntB must bo taken at Walworth; none but my official sentimonta 
can bo taken in this office.*’ 

“Very well/’ said I, much rolioved, “then I shall look you np at 
Walworth, you may depend upon it.” 

“Jlr. Pip,” ho rotumod, “you will be welcome there, in a private 
and pcraonal capacity.” 

Wo hod held this conversation in a low voice, well knowing my 
guardian’s care to bo the sharpest of the sharp. As ho now appeared 
in his doorway, towclUng ins hands, Wcmmick got on his great-cont 
and stood by to snuli out tho candles. Wo all three went into the street 
together, and from tho door-step Wemmick turned his way, and Air. 
Jnggere and I turned ours. 


CnATTEtt 33 

DEEMCJa Sunday tho best day for taking Mr. Wemmiok’s Wal- 
worth Bontiraents, I devoted the next ensuing Sunday after- 
noon to a pilgrimage to tho Caatlo. On arriving before tho battlomentfl, 
I found the Union Jack flying and tho drawbridge up, but undeterred 
by this show of defiance and resistance, I rang at the gate, and was 
admitted in a most pacific manner by tho Aged. 

“My son, sir,” said tho old man, after securing tho drawbridge, 
“rather had it in his mind that you might happen to drop in, and ho 
left word that ho would soon be homo from his afternoon’s walk. He 
is very regular in his walks, is my son. Very regular in everything, 
is my son.” 

1 noddcfl at tho old gentleman as Wcmmick himself might have 
nodded, and wo went in and sat down by tho Cresido. 

“You made acquaintance with my son, sir,” said tho old man, in 
his chirping way, while he warmed his hands at tho blaze, “at hia 
office, I expeett” I nodded. “Hnh! I have heerd that my son is a 
wonderful hand at his business, sirl” I nodded hard. “Yes; so they 
tell mo. His business is tho Lawl” I nodded harder. “Which makes 
ft more surprising in my son,” said tho old man, "for ho was not brought 
up to the law, but to tho Wino-Coopering.” 

Curious to know how tho old gentleman stood informed concemiug 
ti)o reputation of Mr. Jaggere, I roared that name at him. He threw 
mo into tho greatest confusion by laughing heartily and replying in a 
very sprightly manner, “No, to bo sure; you’re right.” And to tbit 
hour I have not tho faintest notion of what bo meant, or what joke be 
thought I had made. 
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As I could not sit tiiere nodding at him perpetually, mthont maldn 
some other attempt to interest him, I shouted an inquiry whether hi 
own calling in Ufe had been “the Wine-Coopering.” By dint < 
straining that term out of myself several times and tapping the ol 
gentleman on the chest to associate it vrith him, I at last sncceede 
in making my meaning understood. 

“No,” said the old gentleman; “the warehousing, the warehousinj 
First, over yonder;" he appeared to mean np the chimney, but I bt 
liove he intended to refer me to Liverpool; “and then in the City c 
London here. However, having an infirmify— for I am hard of heat 
ing, sir ” 

I expressed in pantomime the greatest astonishment. 

“ — ^Yes, hard of hearing; having that infirmity coming upon me 
my son went into the Law, and he took charge of me, and he b; 
little and little made out this elegant and beautiful property. Be 
returning to what you said, you know,” pursued the old man, agai: 
laughing heartily, “what I say is. No, to be sure; you’re right.” 

I was modestly wondering whether my utmost ingenuity wouli 
have enabled mo to say anything that would have amused him hal 
as much as this imaginary pleasantry, when I was startled by a suddei 
click in the wall on one side of the chimney, and the ghostly tumblin, 
open of a little wooden flap with “John” upon it. The old mar 
following my eyes, cried with great triumph, “My son’s como home!' 
and wo both went out to the drawbridge. 

It was worth any money to see Wemmick waving a salute to m 
from the other side of the moat, when we might have shaken hand 
across it with the greatest cose. The Aged was so delighted to wori 
the drawbridge, that I made no oSer to assist him, but stood qnie 
until Wemmick had come across, and had presented me to Miss Skiffins 
a lady by whom he was accompanied. 

Miss Sldffins was of a wooden appearance, and was, like her escort 
la the post-ofilce branch of the service. She might have been somi 
two or three years younger than Wemmick, and I judged her to stam 
possessed of portable property. The cut of her dress from the wais 
upwards, both before and behind, made her figure very like a boy’i 
kite; and I might have pronoimced her gown a little too decided] 
orange, and her gloves a little too intensely green. But she seemet 
to be a good sort of fellow, and showed a high regard for the Aged. ! 
was not long in discovering that she was a frequent visitor at th< 
Castle; for, on our going in, and my complimenting Wemmick ox 
his ingenious contrivance for announcing himself to the Aged, h( 
begged me to give my attention for a moment to the other side of th( 
chimney, and disappeared. Presently another click came, and anothe) 
little door tumbled open with “IBss Skiffins” on it; then Miss Sldffin! 
shut np and John tumbled open; then Miss Rki ffina and John botl 
tumbled open together, and fimlly shut up together. On Wemmick’i 
return from working these mechanical appliances, I expressed the 
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great admiration with whieli I regarded them, and ho said, “Well, 
yon know, tboy’ro both pleasant and useful to tho Aged. And by 
George, sir, it’s a thing worth mentiom'ng, that of all tho people, who 
come to this gate, tho secret of those pulls is only known to the Aged, 
Miss SkifTins, and mol” 

‘‘And r>Ir. Wemmick made them,” added Miss SkifBns, “with hia 
own hands out of his ovm head." 

Wliilo Miss SldfHns was taking off her bonnet (she retained her green 
gloves during tho evening ns an outward and visible sign that there 
was company), Wcmmick invited mo to take a walk with him round 
tho property, and see how tho island looked in winter-time. Thinking 
that ho did this to give mo an opportunity of taking his Walworth 
sentiments, I seized tho opportunity as soon ns wo wore out of the 
Castle. 


Before a week was out, I received a note from Wemmick, dated 
Walworth, stating that ho hoped ho had made some advance in that 
matter appertaining to our private and personal capacities, and that he 
would bo glad if I could come and see him again upon it. So, I went 
out to Walworth again, and yet again, and yet again, and I saw him 
by appointment in tho City several times, but never held any communi- 
cation with him on tho subject in or near Little Britain. Tho upshot 
was, that wo found a worthy young merchant or sliipping-broker, not 
long established in business, who wanted intelh’gent help, and who 
wanted capital, and who in duo course of time and receipt would want 
a partner. Between him and mo, secrot articles were signed of which 
Herbert was tho subject, and I paid him half of my five hundred 
pounds down, and engaged for sundry other payments: some, to fall 
duo at certain dates out of my income; some contingent on my coming 
into my property, hfiss Skiffin’s brother conducted the negotiation, 
Wemmick pervaded it throughout, but never appeared in it. 

Tlio whole business was so cleverly managed, that Herbert had not 
tho least suspicion of my hand being in it. I never shall forgot tho 
radiant face with which ho came homo one afternoon, and told me, 
as a mighty piece of nows, of his having fallen in with one Clarriker 
(tho young merchant’s name), and of Clarriker’s having shown an ex- 
traordinary inclination towards him, and of his belief that tho opening 
had come at lost. Day by day ns his hopes grew stronger and his fate 
brighter, ho must have thought mo a more and more affectionate friend, 
for I had the greatest difficulty in restraining my tears of triumph when 
1 saw him so happy. 

At length, tho thing being done, and ho having that day entered 
Oarriker’a House, and ho having talked to mo for a whole evemhg 
in a flush of pleasure and success, I did really erv in good earnest when 
I went to bed, to Uiinlc that my expectations had dono some trood to 
somebody. e “ 
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It 13 impossiWo to tnm this leai of my life without puttiag Bentley 
Drummle’s name upon it; or I would, very gladly. 

On a certain occasion when the Finches were assembled in force, 
and when good feeling was being promoted in the usual manner by 
nobody’s agreeing with anybody else, the presiding Finch called the 
Grove to order, forasmuch aa Mr. Drummle had not yet toasted a 
lady; which, according to the solemn constitution of the society, it was 
the brute’s turn to do that day. I thought I saw him leer in an 
ugly way at me while the decanters were going round, bnt as there 
was no love lost between ns, that might easily be. What was my 
Indignant surprise when he called upon the company to pledge him to 
“EsteUal" 

“Estella who?” said I. 

“Never yon mind,” retorted Drummle. 

“Estella of wherot” said I. “You are bound to say of where.” 
Which he was, as a Finch. 

“Of Richmond, gentlemen,” said Dmmmle, putting me out of the 
question, “and a peerless beauty.” 

Much ho knew about peerless beauties, a mean miserable Idiotl I 
whispered Herbert. 

“I know ’’ at lady,” said Herbert, across the table, when the toast 
had beCi; ’ ‘'.oured. 

“Do you?” said Drummle. 

"And so do I”’;I,added with a scarlet face, .• o,. 

“Do youj” said Drummle. “DA, Lotd.1” 

This was the only retort — except gloss or crockery — that the heavy 
creature was capable of making; but, I became as highly incensed by 
It as if it had been barbed with wit, and I immediately rose in my 
place and said that I could not but regard it as being like the honour- 
able Finch’s impudence to come down to that Grove — wo always talked 
about coming down to that Grove, os a neat Parhamentaiy tnm of 
expression — down to that Grove, proposing a lady of whom he know 
nothing. Mr. Drummle upon this, starting up, demanded what I meant 
by that? Whereupon, I made him the extreme reply that I believed 
he knew where I was to be found. 

However, it was decided at last (the Grove being a Court of Honour) 
that if Mr. Dmmmle would bring never so sb’ght a certificate from the 
lady, importing that he had the honour of her acquaintance, Mr. Pip 
must express his regret, as a gentleman and a Finch, for “having been 
betrayed into a warmth which.” Next day was appointed for the 
production (lest onr honour should take cold from delay), and next 
day Drummle appeared with a polite little avowal in Estella’s hand, 
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that fiho had had tho honour o! dancing with him fwvcral timra- This 
left mo no course but to regret that I had been “lx>froyed into a vrnnnth 
which,” and on tho whole to repudiate, ns untenable, tho idea that I 
was to bo found anywhere. Drummlo and I then sat snorting at one 
another for an hour, while’ tho Grove engaged in indiscriminate con- 
tradiction, and finally tho promotion of good feeling was declared to 
have gone ahead at an amazing rate. 

At a certain Assembly Ball at Richmond (there nsed to be .Aasembly 
Balls at most places then), where Estella had outshone all other beau- 
tica, this blundering Drnmmlo so hung about her, and witli eo much 
toleration on her part, that I resolved to epealr to her concerning him. 
I took tho next opportunity: which was when she was waiting for Mrs. 
Brandlcy to take her homo, and was sitting apart among some fiowers, 
ready to go. I was with her, for I almost always accompanied them 
to and from such places. 

“Are you tired, EstellaT" 

"Rather, Pip,” 

“You should bo.” 

"Say, rather, I should not bo; for I have my lotlor to Satis House 
to write, before I go to sleep.” 

“Recounting to-rnght’a triumphT" eaid L "Surely a very poor one, 
EstelJa." 

“What do you mean! I didn't loiow there bad been any.” 

“Estella," eaid I, “do look at that fellow in tho comer yonder, who 
is looking over here at us.” 

"Why should I look at him?” returned Estella, with ho^>c”es on mo 
ln.stcad. “What is there in that fellow in tho comer yombJ nto use 
your words — that I r'^d look at?" • ''i'" 

“Indeed, that is tiie verj- question I want to ask you,” said I. ‘Tor 
bo has been hovering about you all night.” •• 

"Afoths, and all eorta of ugly creatures,” replied Estella, with a 
glance towards him, “hover oi»out a lighted candle. Can tho candle 
help itl” 

“No," I returned: “Imt cannot tho Estella help itl” 

“Well I” said sho, laughing after a moment, “perhaps. Yea. Any- 
Uling you like.” 

“But Estella, do hear mo spcalo It makes mo wretched that you 
should encourage a man so generally despised ns Drummlo. You know 
ho is despised.” 

“WcllJ” said sho. 

“You laiow ho is ns ungainly within as without A deficient, iU- 
tempored, lowering, stupid fellow." 

“Wclll" eaid she. 

“You know ho has nothing to reooramond him but money, and a 
ridieulons roll of addlo-hoaded predecessors; now, don’t youl” 

“Well}" said sho again; and each time she said it, she opened her 
lovely eyes tlio wider. 
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To overcome the difScnlty of getting past that monosyllable, I took 
it from her, and said, repeating it "with emphasis, “Weill Then, that i» 
why it makes me wretched.” 

Now, if 1 could have believed that she favoured Dramiale with any 
Idea of making me — ^me — ^wretched, I should have been in better heart 
about it; but in that habitual way of hers, she put me so entirely out 
of the question, that I could believe nothing of the Mnd. 

“Pip,” said Estella, casting her glance over the room, "don’t be 
foolish about its effect on you. It may have its effect on others, and 
may be meant to have. It’s not worth disousaing,” 

“Yea it is,” said 1, “because I cannot bear that people should say, 
‘she throws away her graces and attractions on a mere boor, the lowest 
in the crowd.’ ” 

“I can bear it,” said Estella. 

“Oh! don’t be so proud, Estella, and so inflexible.” 

“Calls me proud and inflexiblo in this breath 1” said Estella, opening 
her bands. “And in his last breath reproached me for stooping to a 
boor!” 

“There la no doubt you do,” said I, something hurriedly, “for I 
have seen you give him looks and smiles this very night, snob as you 
never give to — ^me.” 

“Do yon want me then,” said Estella, turning suddenly with a 
fixed and serious, if not angry look, “to deceive and entrap yont” 

“Do you deceive and entrap him, Estella?” 

“Yes, and many others — all of them hut you- Here is Mrs. Brandley. 
FIl say no more.” 


OHAPTEE 36 

I WAS three-and-twenty years of age. Not another word had I 
heard to enlighten me on the subject of my expectations, and my 
twenty-third birthday was a week gone. We had left Barnard’s Iim 
more than a year, and lived in the Temple. Our chambers were in 
Garden Court, down by the river. 

Mr. Pocket and I bad for soma time parted company as to onr 
originM relations, though we continued on the best terms. Notwith- 
standing my inability to settle to anything — which 1 hope arose out 

of the restless and incomplete tenure on which I held my means I 

had a taste for reading, and read regularly so many hours a day. 
That matter of Herbert’s was still progressing, and everything with 
me was as I have brought it down to the close of the last preceding 
chapter. 

Business had taken Herbert on a journey to Marseilles. I was alone, 
.and had a dull sense of being alone. Dispirited and anxious, long 
hoping that to-morrow or next week would clear my way, and long 
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disappointod, I sadly mis.wd tho cheerful face and roadv response of 
my friend. 

It •wna wrctchod weather; stormy nnd wet> stormy and wet; mud, 
mud, mud, deep in nil tho streefn. D/iy after day a rast hcaw veil 
had been driving over London from the East, nnd it drove st’ill, ai 
if in tho East thoro were an eternity of cloud and wind. So furious had 
boon tho gusfa, that high buildings In town had had tho lead stripped 
00 their roofs; and in tho country, trees had been tom up, and rails 
of windmills carried away; and gloomy acoounta had corao in from 
tho conat, of shipwreck and death. Violent blostr of rain hod nccom. 
panied these rages of wind, and tho day just closod os I sat down to 
read hod been tho worst of all. 


Alterations have boon mado in that part of tho Tcmplo sinoo that 
time, and it bos not now so lonely a character as it had tlien, nor is 
it so exposed to tho river. Wo lived at tho fop of the last house, and 
tho wind rushing up tho river shook the house that night, like dis- 
chargee of cannon or breakings of a sea. When tho rain camo witli it 
and dashed against tho windows, I thought, raising my oyca to them 
as they rocked, that I might have fancied mwlf in a storra-hcaten 
light-liouso. Occasionally, the smoko camo rolling down the cbirnnoy 
as though it could not hear to go out into such a night; nnd when I 
Eot tho doors open and looked down tho stoirenso, tho Htnircoso lamps 
wore blown out; and when I shaded my fnco with my hands nnd looked 
through tho black window's (opening them ever so little ^ras out of tho 
question in the tooth of such wind and rain) I saw that the lamps in 
the court were blown out, and that tho lamps on the hridues and the 
shore were shuddering, and that tho coal fires in barges on the river 
wore being carried away before tho wind like red-hot Hplrkshes in tho 
rain, 

I read with ray watch upon the table, purposing to close ray !>ook 
at eleven o’cloclc. As I shut it. Saint Paul’s, nnd alJ the many church- 
clocks in tho City — some loading, some nccompan^ung, some following 
— Btnick that hour. Tho sound was curiously Unwed by tho wind; and 
I was listening, and thinking how tho wind assailed nnd tore it, when 


1 bcani a footstep on tho stair. 

What nervous folly made rno start, and awfully connect It with tlio 
footstep of my dead sister, matters not. It was jw-t in a moment, nnd 
I listened again, nnd hoard tho footstep stum bin in to.mitu; on. Itemem- 
iKjring tlicn, that tho stairca«?-lighta were Llcurn out, I fool: up my 
reading-lamp and went out to the stair-head. ^Vhocver was Is'low had 
stopped on seeing rny lamp, for nil was quiet. 

"There is some one down there, i" there not? I eiLfd out, Icoklna 


down. , , 

"YcR,” asid a voice from the darkn<r<s lv?n!'a-n. 

"What floor do you want?" 

“The top. Jfr. Pip." 

"That is mv name.— There is nothing t-ie i-at. . . 
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“Nothing the matter," retnmed the voice. And the man came on. 

I stood with my lamp held ont over the stair-rail, and he came 
slowly within its light. It was a shaded lamp, to shine npon a book, 
and its circle of light was very contracted; so that he was in it for a 
mere instent, and then ont of it. In the instant I had seen a face that 
was strange to me, looking up with an incomprehensible air of being 
tonched and pleased by the sight of mo. 

Moving the lamp as the man moved, I made ont that he was 
snhstontially dressed, but roughly; like a voyager by sea. That he had 
long iron-grey hair. That his ago was about sixty. That he was a 
muscular man, strong on his legs, and that he was browned and 
hardened by exposure to weather. As he ascended the last stair or 
two, and the light of my lamp included ns both, I saw, with a stupid 
kind of amazeroent, that ho was holding out both his hands to me. 

“Pray what is your business?" 1 ask^ him. 

“My businessT" he repeated, pausing. “Ahl Yea. 1 wdll explain 
my business, by your leave.” 

“Do you wdsh to come in?” 

“Yes," he replied; “I wish to oome in. Master.” 

I had asked him the question inhospitably enough, for I resented 
the sort of bright and gratified recognition that still shone in his face. 
I resented it, because it seemed to imply that he expected me to re- 
spond to it. But, I took him into the room I had just left, and, having 
set the lamp on the table, asked him as civilly as I could to explain 
himself. 

He looked about him with the strangest air — an air of wondering 
pleasure, as if he had some part in the things he admired — and he 
pulled ofi a rough outer coat, and his hat. Then, I saw that his head 
was furrowed and bald, and that the long iron-grey hair grew only on 
its sides. But, I saw nothing that in the least explained him. On the 
oontraiy, I saw him next moment^ once more holding ont both his 
hands to me. 

“What do you mean?” said I, half-suspecting him to be mad. 

He stopped in his looking at me, and slowly rubbed his right hand 
over his bead. “It’s disappointing to a man,” he said, in a coarse 
broken voice, “arter having look^ for’ard so distent, and come so 
fur; but you’re not to blame for that — ^neither on us is to blame for 
that rU speak in half a minute. Give me half a minnte, please.” 

He sat down on a chair that stood before the fire, and covered 
his forehead with his large brown veinoua bands. 1 looked at him 
attentively then, and recoiled a little from him; but I did not know 
him. 

“There’s no one nigh,” said he, looking over his shoulder; “is there?” 

“WTiy do you, a stranger coming into my rooms at this time of the 
night, ask that question?” said I. 

“You’re a game one,” he returned, shaking his head at mo with a 
deliberate afieotion, at once most unintelligible and most exasperating; 
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'Tm glad you’ve grow’d up, a game onel But don’t catch hold of 
mo. You’d bo sorry artcru-arda to have dono it," 

I relinquished tho intention bo Lad detected, for I Imevr himl Even 
yet I could not recall a ainglo feature, but I knew himl If tho wind 
and tho rain had driven away tho intervening years, had scattered all 
tho intervening objocta, had swept us to tho churchyard whore we 
Orst stood face to face on such diilcrcnt lovels, I could not have known 
my convict more distinctly than I know him now, os ho sat in the 
chair before tho firo. No need to tako a file from his pocket and show 
it to mo; no need to tnko tho handkerchief from his nock and twist it 
round his head; no need to hug himself with both his arms, and tako 
a shivering turn across tho room, looking back at mo for recognition. 
I know him before ho gave mo ono of those aids, though, a moment 
before, I had not been consoious of remotely suspecting hia identity. 

Ho camo back to whore I stood, and again held out both his hands. 
Not Imowing what to do— for, in my astonishment I had lost my self- 
possession — I reluctantly gave him my hands. Ho grasped them 
heartily, raised them to hie lips, kissed them, and still held tiiem. 

"You acted nobly, my boj',’’ said ho. “Noblo Pip! And I have 
never forgot it I’’ 

At n change in his manner ns if ho were going to cmbrnco me, I 
laid a hand upon his breast and put him away. 

‘‘Stayl’’ said I. “Keep ofll If you are grateful to mo for what I 
did when I was a littlo child, I hope you have shown your gratitude 
by mending your way of life. If you have como hero to thank mo, it 
was not necessary. Still, however, you have found mo out, there 
must bo something good in tho feeling that has brouglit you here, and 
I will not ropulso you; but surely you must understand — I ’’ 

Jly attention was so attracted by tho singularity of hU fixed look 
at rno, that tho words died away on my tongue. 

“You was a-saying,” ho obrcrvod, when wo had confronted ono 
another in silence, “that surely I must understand. What, surely 
must I understand?” 

“That I cannot wish to renew that chnneo intercourse with you of 
long ago, under these different circumstances. I am glad to believe you 
have repented and recovered yourself. I am glad to tell you so. I am 
glad that, thinking I deservo to 1» thanked, you have come to thank 
mo. But our ways arc different ways, none tho less. You are wot, 
and you look weary. Will you drinl: something before you go?" 

Ho had replaced his nockerchief loo.soly, and had stood, keenly 
observant of mo, biting a long end of it. “I tliink," he answered, still 
with tho end at his mouth, and still observant of me, “that I tcill drink 
(I thank you) afore I go.” 

There was a trav ready on a side-table, I brought it to tho table 
near tho fire, and asked him what ho would have? Ho touched one 
of tho bottles without looking at it or speaking, and I made him some 
hot rum-and-water. I tried to keep my hand steady while I did so, 
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bnt hia look at mo os he leaned back us Hs chair •srith the long draggled 
end of his neckerchief between his teeth— evidently forgotten— m^e 
nsy hand very difficult to master. When at last I pat the glass to him, 
I saw with amazement that his eyes were full of tears. 

Up to this time I had remained standing, not to disguise that I 
wished him gone. But I was softened by the softened i^eot of the 
man, and felt a toneh of reproach, “1 hope,” said I, hnmedly putting 
something into a gloss for myself, and drawing a chair to the table, 
“that yon will not think I spoke harshly to yon just now. I had no 
tatention of doing it, and I am sorry for it if I did. I wish yon well, 
and happyl” 

Aa I piit my gloss to my lips, ho glanced with snrprise at the end 
of his neckerchief, dropping from his mouth when he oixsnod it, and 
stretched ont his hand. I gave him mine, and then ha drank, and drew 
his sleeve across his eyes, end forehead. 

“How are you living?” I asked him. 

‘Tve boon a sheep-farmer, stock-breeder, other trades besides, away 
la the new world,” said he; “many a thousand mile of stoimy water 
o5 from this." 

“I hope yon have done well?” 

“Fvo done wonderful well. There’s others went out alonger me as 
has done well too, but no man has done nigh ns well os mo. I’m 
famous for it.” 

‘Tm glad to hoar it.” 

“May I make so bold,” ho said then, with a smile that was like a 
frown, and with a frown that was like a smile, “ns ask you Aom yon 
have done well, since you and me was out on them lone shivering 
marshes?” 

“How?” 

“Ahi” 

He emptied his gloss, got up, and stood at the side of the fire, with 
hl£ heavy brown hand on the mantelshelf. He put a loot up to the 
bars, to dry and warm it, and the wet boot began to steam; but, bo 
neither looked at it, nor at the fire, but steadily looked at me. It was 
only now that I began to tremble. 

When my lips had parted, and had shaped some words that were 
witliont sound, I forced myself to toll him (though I could not do it 
distinctly), that 1 had been chosen to succeed to some property. 

“Might a mere wnrmint ask what property?" said he. 

I faltered, “I don’t know.” 

“Might a mere warmint ask whoso property?” said he. 

I faltered again, “I don’t know.” 

“Could I make a guess, I wonder,” said the Convict, “at your in- 
come since you come of age! As to the first figure, now. Five?” 

With my heart beating like a heavy hammer of disordered action, 
I rose out of my chair, and stood with my hand upon the back of ft, 
looking wildly at him. 
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“Concerning a guartlinn,” ho wont on, “Thoro ongbt to have been 
eomo guardian or fiuch-liko, ■whiles you was a minor. Some lawvcr, 
mayho. As to the first letter of that la',vyer’B name, now. Would it 
bo J?” 

All tho tnith of my position camo flaehing on mo; and it? disappoint- 
ments, dangoro, disgraces, consequences of all kinds, rushed in In 
BUch a multitude that I ■was homo down by them and had to strugcle 
for every breath I drew, “Put it,” ho resumed, “as tho employer of 
that la'wycr ■whoso name began •with a J, and might bo Jnccera — put 
it oa ho had come over aca to Portsmouth, and had landrd there, and 
had wanted to come on to j*on. ‘However, you have found mo out,’ 
you eaya just now. Weill however did I find you out? Wiry, I wrote 
from Portsmouth to a poraon in London for particulars of your addres;:. 
Tliat person’s name? Why, Wcmmick.” 

I could not have spoken one word, though it had been to save my 
life. 1 stood, with a band on tho chair-back and a hand on my breast, 
where I seemed to Ixi suGocating — stood so, looking wildly at liim, 
nntU I grasped at tho chair, when tho room began to surge and turn. 
Ho caught mo, drew mo to the sofa, put mo up against the cushions, 
and bent on ono knee, before me: bringing the face that I now well 
remembered, and that I shuddered at, very near to mine. 

“Yes, Pip, dear boy, Pvo made a gentleman on you I It’s mo wot 
has dono it! I sworo that time, euro as over I enmed a guinea, that 
guinea should go to yon. I sworo artorwards, cure ns ever I sj>eo’latcd 
and got rich, you should got rich. I lived rough, that you should live 
smooth; I worked hard that you should bo ni)Ove work. What odds, 
dear boyT Do I toll It fur you to feel a obligation? Not n Lit. I tell 
it, fur you to know ns that then) bunted dung-hill dog wot you kep 
life in, got his head so high that ho could make a gentleman — and, 
Pip, you’ro him 1" 

The abhorrence in which I held the man, tho dread I had of him, 
tho repugnance with which I shrank from him, could not have boon 
exceeded if ho had l)ccn sorao terrible l>en8t. 

“Look’co hero, Pip. Pm your second father. You’re my son— more 
to me nor any son. Pvo put away money, only for you to spend. 
When I was hirod-ont shepherd in a solitnrv’ hut, not seeing no faces 
but facca of sheep till I haU forgot wot men’s and women's faces was 
like, I see youm. I drops my Iniife many a lime in that hut when J 
was a eating my dinner or my supper, and I says, ‘Here’s the boy 
again, a looldng at mo whiles I cats and drinla!’ I see you there a 
many times ns plain ns ever I see you on them misty marshes, ‘i^rd 
strike mo dead I’ I saj’s each time — and I goes out in tho open air to 
say it under tho open heavens — ‘but. wot, if I gets Iil>crty and money, 
Pll make that Ihjv a gentleman!' And I done it. Why, look at you, 
dear boy! Look at these hero lodgings of youm, fit for a lord/ A 
lord? A I You shall show money with lords for wagers, and beat 
’em I” 
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In his heat and triumph, and in his knowledge that I had be< 
nearly fainting, he did not remark on my reception of all this. It w 
the one grain of relief I had, 

“Ixmk’ee herel” he went on, taking my watch out of my pooke 
and taming towards him a ring on my finger, while I recoiled fro 
his touch as if he had been a snake, "a gold ’on and a beauty: thai’t 
a gentleman’s, 1 hope! A diamond all set round with rubies; thafs a 
gentleman’s, I hopel Look at your linen; fine and beautiful 1 Look 
St your clothes; better aiu’t to be got! And yonr books too,” taming 
hia eyes round the room, “mounting np, on their shelves, by hnndredal 
And yon read ’em; don’t you? I see you’d been a reading of ’em, 
when I come in. Ha, ha, bal You shall read ’em to me, dear boyl 
And if they’re in foreign languages wot I don’t understand, I shall be 
just as proud as if I did.” 

Again he took both my hands and put them to his lips, while my 
blood ran cold within me. 

“Don’t you mind talking, Pip,” said he, after again drawing hi* 
sleeve over his eyes and forehead, as the click came in hia throat which 
I well remembered — and he was all the more horrible to me that he 
was so much in earnest; “yon can’t do bettor nor keep quiet, dear boy. 
You ain’t looked slowly forward to this aa I have; yon woan’t prepared 
for this, as I wos. But didn’t yon never think it might be met” 

“Oh no, no, no,” I returned. “Never, never!” 

“Well, yon see it icos me, and single-handed. Never a soul in it 
but my own self and Mr. Jaggera.” 

“Was there no one elsel” I asked. 

“No,” said he, with a glance of surprise: “who else should there 
bet And, dear boy, how good-lookiag you have growedl There’s 
bright eyes somewheres— chi Isn’t there bright eyes somewheres, wot 
yon love the thoughts out” 

O Estella, Estellal 

“They shall bo youm, dear boy, if money can buy ’em. Not that 
a gentleman like you, so well set up as you, can’t win ’em oS of his 
own game; but money shaU back you! Let me finish wot I was telling 
you, dear boy. From that there hut and that there hiring-out, I got 
money left me by my master (which died, and had been the same aa 
me), and got my liberty and went for myself. In every single thing 
I went for, I went for yon. “Lord strike a bh'ght upon It,’ I says,' 
wotever it was I went for, ‘if it ain’t for him!’ It all prospered 
wonderful. As I giv* you to understand just now. Pm famous for 
It. It was the money left me, and the gains of the first few year wot 
I sent home to Mr. Jaggers— all for you— when he first come otter yon, 
agreeable to my letter.” 

Oh, that he had never come! That he had left me at the forge— -far 
from contented, yet, by comparison, happy! 

“And then, dear boy, it was a recompense to me, look’ee here, to 
know in secret that I was making a gentleman. The blood horses of 
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them coloniste might fling op tbo dust orer too as I was WTslIu'ng: what 
do I Bay? r wiv-B to myBclf, Tm making a better gentleman nor ever 
ym'W lir When ono of 'em Bays to another, ‘Ho wns a convict, n 
low years ago, and is a ignorant common fellow now, tor all he's 
Incky,’ what do I eay? I Bays to myself, If I ain’t a gentleman, nor 
yet ain’t got no learning, I’m the owner of euch. All on yon owns 
Etock and land; which on yon ornis a brought-np London gentleman?’ 
This way I kept myself a-going. And this way 1 held steady afore my 
mind that I would for certain come ono day and see my boy, and 
make m\’HeIf knoam to him, on bis own groundL” 

Ho laid his hand on my shonlder. I shuddered at tbo thought that 
for anything f know, his bond might bo stained with blood. 

"It wnm't easy, Pip, for mo to learo them parte, nor jmt it wam’t 
safe. But I held to it, and the harder it was, the stronger I held, for 
I was determined, and my mind firm made up. At last I done it. Dear 
boy, I done it!" 

I tried to collect my thoughts, but I was sturmed. Throughout, I 
had seemed to myself to attend mon* to the wind and the min than to 
him; even now, I could not separate his voice from those voioos, tiiough 
those were loud and lus was silent. 

"Where will you put mo?" ho asked, presently. “I most bo put 
somewhercs, dear hoy.” 

"To sleep?” said L 

"Yos. 4jid to sleep long and sound,” ho answered; "for Pro been 
sea-tossed and sea-washed, months and months.” 

"Aly friend and companion,” said I, rising from the sofa, "is absent; 
yon must have his room.” 

"Ho won’t come back to-morrow; will ho?” 

"No,” said I, answering almost mechanically, in spite of my utmost 
eHons; “not to-morrow." 

“Because, look’oo here, dear boy,” bo said, dropping his voioo, and 
laying a long finger on my breast in on impressive manner, "caution 
is necessary.” 

"How do you mean? Caution?” 

"By G— , it’s Death 1” 

"What’s death?” 

"I was sent for life. It’s death to come back. There’s been over- 
much coming back of late years, and I should of a certainty be banged 
If took.” 

Nothing was needed but this; the wretched man, after loading me 
'"dth his wretched gold and silver chains for years, had risked his fife 
to come to mo, and I held it there In my keeping! If I hod loved him 
fnatead of abhorring him; if I had been attracted to him by the 
strongest admiration and affection, instead of shrinking from him with 
the strongest repognanoe; it oould have been no worse. On the con- 
trary, it would have larn better, for his preservation would then have 
naturally and tenderly addressed my bea^ 
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My first care -was to close the shutters, so that no light might be 
seen from without, and then to close and malie fast the doors. While 
I did so, he stood at the table drinkiDg nun and eating bisooit; and 
when I saw him thus engaged, I saw my convict on the marshes at his 
meal again. It almost seemed to me as if ho must stoop down presently, 
to file at his leg. 

When I had gone into Herbert’s room, and had shut oS any other 
commnnication between it and the staircase than through the room in 
which our conversation had been held, I ashed him if he would go 
to bedi He said yes, but asked me for some of my “gentleman’s linen” 
to pnt on in the morning. I brought it out and laid it ready for him, 
and my blood again ran cold when he again took me by both hands 
to ^ve mo good-mght. 

I got away from him, without knowing how I did it, and mended 
the fire in the room where wo had been together, and sat down by 
it, afraid to go to bed. For an hour or more, I remained too stunned 
to think; and it was not nntil I began to think, that I began fully to 
know how wrecked I was, and how the ship in which I had sailed was 
gone to pieces. 

Miss Havisham’s intentions toward me, all a more dream; Estella 
not designed for me; I only snffeted in Satis House as a convenience, 
a sting for the greedy relations, a model with a mechanical heart to 
practise on when no other practise was at hand; those were the first 
smarte I had. But, sharpest and deepest pain of all — it was for the 
convict, gm'ity of I know not what crimes, and h’able to be taken out 
of those rooms where I sat thinking, and hanged at the Old Bailey door, 
that I had deserted Joe. 

THIS IS THE END OF THE SECOND STAGE OF 
pip's EXPECTATIONS 


CHAPTEB 30 

It was fortunate for me that I had to take precautions to insure (so 
far as I could) the safety of my dreaded visitor; for, this thought 
pressing on me when I awoke, held other thoughts in a confused con* 
oonise at a distance. 

The_ impossibility of keeping him concealed in the chambere was 
self-evident. It could not be done, and the attempt to do it would 
Inevitably engender suspicion. True, I had no Avenger in my service 
now, but I was looked after by on inllammatoiy old female, assisted 
by an animated rag-bag whom she colled her niece; and to keep a room 
secret from them would be to invite curiosity and exaggeration- They 
both had weak eyes, which I had long attributed to their ohrorn’caliy 
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looking in nt keyholes, and they were nlr.-ayB at hand Tthen not n-antArJ- 
indeed that tvM their only reliable quality besidw larceny. Not toVot 
up n myaterv \rith tbcco i)coplc, I resolved to announce in the momin-’ 
that my uncle had unexpect^ly come from the country, 

This course I decided on 'n’hile I tvea yet groping about in the dark- 
ness for the means of getting a light. Not stumbling on the moan.'! after 
all, I u-na fain to go out to the adjacent Lodge and get the watchman 
there to come with his lantern. Now, in groping my way down the 
black staircase I fell over something, and that Eomething was a n:a.n 
crouching in a comer. 

As the man made no answer when I asked him what ho did there, 
hut eluded my touch in silence, I ran to the Lodge and urged the 
watchman to come quickly: telling him of the incident, on the way 
back. The wind being ns fierce ns ever, wo did not care to endanger 
the light in the lantern by rekindling the ertinguished lamps on the 
etaircaso, but wo examined the staircase from the bottom to the top 
and found no ono there. It then occurred to mo as possible that the 
man might have slipped into my rooms; so, fighting my candJo at tho 
wntchmnn’s, and leaving him standing at tho door, I examined them 
carefully’, including tho room in which my dreaded guest lay asleep. 
All was quiet, and assuredly no other man was in those chambers. 

It troubled mo that there should have been a lurkcr on the stairs 
on that night of nil nights in the year, and I asked tho watchman, 
on tho chance of eliciting some hopeful explanation ns 1 handl'd liim 
a dram nt the door, whether ho had admitted nt his gate any gentleman 
who had perceptibly been dining out? Yes, bo said, at different timea 
of tho night, three. Ono lived in Fountain Court, and tho other two 
lived in the Lane, and ho had seen them all go home. Again, tho only 
other man who dwelt in tho house of which my chambers formed a 
part, had been in tho country for some weeks; and be certainly had not 
returned in tho night, because wo had seen his door with his seal on 
it ns we camo up-stairs. 

“The night being so bad, sir,” said the watchman, as ho gave me 
back my glass, “uncommon few have come in nt my cate. Besides 
them three gentlemen that I have named, I don’t call to mind another 
sine.' nl)out eleven o’cloclc, when a stranger asked for you." 

“My uncle,” I mutterei “Yes.” 

“You saw lum, sir?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes.” 

"Likewise the person with himi" 

“i’orson with liiml” I repeated- 

“I judged the person to ^ with him,” returned tho svatchmnn. “Tho 
person stopped, when ho stopped to make inquiry of me, and the 
person took this way when ho took tiffs way.” 

“What sort of person!” 

The Watchman had not particnla.rly noticed; ho should say a work- 
ing Krfon; to the bcJt of his belief,' he« had a dust-coloured kind cf 
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clothos on, nndor a dork coat Tho watchman mado more light of t 
matter than I did, and natnrnlly; not having ray reason for attaclii; 
weight to it 

When I had got rid of him, which I thought it well to do witho 
prolonging explanations, my mind was mneh troubled by these tr 
circumstances taken together. Whereas they were easy of innooe; 
Bolntion apart — os, for instance, some diner-out or dinor-at-hoin 
who had not gone near this watchman’s gate, might have straj'cd ' 
my staircase and dropped asleep there — and ray nameless visitor migl 
have brought some one with him to show the way — still, joined, the 
had an ugly look to one ns pronu to distrust and fear as the changes ( 
a few hours hod made mo. 

I lighted my fire, which burnt with a raw pale flare, at that time < 
tho morning, and foil into a doze tefore it. I soemod to have bee 
dozing a whole night when the clocks struck six. As thero was fu 
an hour and a half between me and daylight, I dozed again; non 
waking up uneasily, with prolix conversations about nothing, in m; 
cars; now, making thunder of the wind in tho chimney; at lengtl 
falling oS into a profound sleep from which the daylight woke mo wit, 
a start. 

All this time I had never been able to consider my own situation 
nor could 1 do so yet. 1 bad not tho power to attend to it. I wa 
greatly dejected and distre-wd, but in an incoherent wholesale sor 
of way. As to fonning any plan for the future, I could ns soon haw 
formed an elephant. When I opened tho shutters and looked out a 
tho wot wild morning, all of a leaden hue; when I walked from roon 
to room; when 1 sot liown again shivering, boloro tho fire, waiting foi 
my laundreas to appear; 1 thought how misorablo I was, but hardlj 
know why, or how long I hod been so, or on what day of tho week 
I mado the reflection, or even who I wa.s that made it. 

At last tlio old woman and the niece come in — ^tho latter with a 
head not easily distinguishable from her dusty broom — and testified 
surjmso at sight of mo and tho fire. To whom 1 imparted how my 
uncle had como in tho night and was then osloop, and how the break- 
fast preparations were to bo modified acoordingiy. Then, I washed 
and dressed while they knocked the furniture about and made a dust; 
ond so, in a sort of dream or sleep-woking, I found mpelf sitting by 
the fire again, waiting for— Him— to como to breakfast. 

By-and-by, liis door opened and ho came out. I could not bring 
myself to bear the sight of him, and I thought ho had a worse look by 
daylight. 

“1 do not even know,” said I, speaking low ns ho took his scat at 
tho table, **by what name to call you, I havo given out that you arc 
my uuole.” 

“That’s it, dear boy I Call me uncle." 

“You assumed some name, I suppose, on board ship?" 

“Yob, dear boy. I took tho camo of Provis." 
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“Do you menu to hoop that nfime!” 

“\Vliy, ym, dcnr l>oy, it'B tm good m nnotlisr— tmJcr-' j-ou'd lik!' 
nnolhcr.” 

“Whnt ifl your mnl nnmo?" 1 n;=kcd him in b whinpor. 

“.Mnfpritcl),” ho BnBwcrcd in the Bame tons; “chriBtsn'd Al>s!.’' 

“U’lmt «cro yon brought np to bej" 

“A wfirmint, dear boy." 

Ho nnKwersd quilo ocriously, nnd n-vd ths word n-s if it deno’.oi 
pouis profession. 

“Wiion you came into the Temple last night " raid I, pausing 

to wonder whether that could really have been last night, which eeemed 
eo long ago. 

"Ves, dear boy?" 

“When you came in at the enfo nnd nahed the watchman the vmy 
hero, had you anyone with yonJ” 

“With mol Ko, dear boy." 

“Hut thero won corao ono tberof" 

“1 didn’t tako particular notice,” be psid, duliiouaiy, “not kmowing 
tho ways of tho place. But I think thero uas a person, too, come in 
alonger rnc." 

“Are you Imown in London?" 

“I hope not," paid he, giving his neck a jerk with his forefinger that 
made mo turn hot nnd sick. 

“Were you l:nown in Jjondon, once?" 

“Not over nnd above, dear boy. 1 was in the provinces mo^'lly." 

“Were you — tried — in Ijondon?" 

"Which time?” said be, with a pliarp look. 

“TIio fast time.” 

Ho nodded, “Firet knowed Mr. Jaggera that way. Jnggen? wna for 
me,” 

It wna on my lips to ask him whnt he was tried for, but he took np 
a knife, gave it a flourish, nnd with the words, “And wlmt 1 done is 
workc<l out nnd paid fort" fell to at his breakfast. 

It appeared to mo that I could do no better than p<'cure Lim some 
quiet lodging hard by, of which he might take possession when Iierlx>rt 
returned: whom I crjxsited in two or three days. That Uie eeeret 
must bo confided to Herbert ns a matter of unavofdnlile ncee-s.=ity, e\’cn 
if 1 could have put tlio imtnen.se relief I ehould derive from piiaring 
it ^rifh him out of the question, wna plain to me. But it was by no 
means fo plain to Mr. Provis (I resolved to call him Iiy that name), 
who rcporved his consent to lJerl.*ert’p particijiation until he Bhouid 
have Foen him nnd formed a favourable judgment of bis physiog- 
nomy. “And even then, dear boy,” paid he pulling a gre.a.y little 
clasped black Testament out of his pocket, “«e’ll liave him on his 
aath." 

To Btntc that my terrible patron carriotl this little hlncf: bool: nl^iut 
the world Folely to suTar people on in cawa of emergency, would bo to 
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etato what I never quite established — but this I can say, that I never 
knew him to put it to any other use. The book itself had the appear- 
ance of having been stolon from some court of justice, and prhaps 
his knowledge of its antecedents, combined with his own experience in 
that wise, gave him a reliance on its powers as a sort of legal spell or 
charm. On this first occasion of his producing it, I recalled how ho had 
made mo swear fidelity in the churchyard long ago, and how he had 
dcsoribttd liimself last night as always swearing to his resolutions in htn 
solitude. 

As ho was ot present dressed in a seafaring slop suit, in which he 
looked ns if ho had some parrots and cigars to dispose of, I next 
disouBsod with him what dress ho should wear. Ho cherished an extra- 
ordinary belief in the virtues of "shorts” as a disguise, and had in 
his own mind sketched a dress for himself that would have made him 
something between a dean and a dentist. It was with considerable 
difScnlty that I won him over to the nssmnption of a dress more like 
5 prosperous farmer’s; and wo nirangcd that he should out his hair, 
close, and wear a little powder. Lastly, os ho had not yet been scon 
by the laundress or her niece, ho was to keep liimself ont of their view 
until his change of dress was made. 

It would seem a simple matter to decide on these precautions; but in 
my dazed, not to say distracted, etato, it took so long, that I did not 
get out to further them until two or three in the aftomoom Ho was to 
remain shut up in the chambers while I was gone, and was on no ao- 
count to open the door. 

There being to my knowledge a respectable lodging-house in Essex 
Street, the back of which looked into tho Temple, end was almost 
within hail of my windows, I firb't of ail repaired to that house, and was 
BO fortunate as to secure tho second floor for my undo, Mr. Provis. 
I then went from shop to shop, making such purchases os wore 
necessary to tho change in his appearance. Tliis business transacted, 
I turned my face, on my own account, to Little Britain. Mr. daggers 
was at his desk, but, seeing mo enter, got up immediately and stood 
before his fire. 

“Kow, Pip,” said ho, “bo careful." 

‘T will, sir,” I rotumed. For, coming along I had thought well of 
what I was going to say. 

"Don’t commit youreclf,” said Mr. daggers, “and don’t commit 
any one. You understand— any ono. Don’t tell mo anything. I don’t 
want to know anything: I am not curious." 

Of course I saw that ho know tho man was come. 

"I merely want, Mr, daggers,” said I, “to assure myself what I have 
been told, ia true. I have no hope of its being untrue, but at least I 
may verify it" 

Mr. Jaggere nodded. “But did you say ‘toid’ or ‘informed’?" bo 
asked mo, with his head on one side, and not loolring at me, but look- 
ing in a listening way at tho floor, “Told would seem to imply verbal 
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oommnnlcaUon- Yon can’t have verba! communicaUoa -trilh a man 
In Now South Wnloo, you know,” 

‘‘I will Bay, infonned, Mr. Jaggere.” 

“Good,” 

”1 have l>oen informed by a perpon named Abel Magwiteh, that bo 
is the benefactor eo long unlaiown to me.” 

‘That ifl tbo man," Bald Mr. Jaggere, " — in New South Walee.” 

“And only ho7" eaid I. 

“And only ho,” said Mr. daggers. 

“I am not eo unrcaaonablo, air, aa to think j'ou at all rwrpomilblo 
for my mistakes and wrong oonclnsions; but I always Hoppoced It wn-i 
M1 s 3 Havisham.” 

“Ah J’OU say, Pip," returned Mr. daggers, turning his eyes upon mo 
coolly, and taldug a bito at bin forefinger, “I am not at all respoasiblo 
for that." 

“And yet it looked so like it, sir,” I pleaded with a downcast heart. 

“Not a partiolo of ovidonoe, Pip,” eaid Mr. daggers, shaking hifl 
bead and gathering np his Bkirts. ‘Take nothing on its loola; take 
everything on ovidonco, Tlicro’a no bettor rule.” 

"1 have no more to Bay,” said I, with a sigh, after Btanding ailent 
for a little while. “I have verified my information, and there’s an 
end." 

“And Magwiteh — in Now South Waleo — having at last disclosed 
himself," said Mr. doggers, "yon will oomprehend, Pip, how rigidly 
throughont my oomrannlootion with yon, I have always adhered to the 
Htriot lino of foot. There has never boon the least departure from the 
strict lino of fact. You are quite osvaro of thatl" 

“Quito, sir.” 

"I communicated to Magwiteh — in Now South Wales — when bo 
fust wrote to tne — from Now South Woles — the caution that ho must 
not expect mo over to deviate from the Btriot lino of fact. I also 
oommanio!j(od to him another caution. Ho appeared to me to have 
obscurely hinted in his letter at eorao distant idea of seeing you in 
England here, I cautioned him that I must hear no more of that; 
that ho was not likely at all to obtain a pardon; that ho was expatriated 
for the term of his noturol life; Bind that his preaenting himself in this 
country would bo an act of felony, rendering him liable to tbe extreme 
penalty of the law. I gave Magwiteh that caution," eaid Mr. daggers, 
looking hard at mo; “I wrote it to Now South Wales, Ho guided him- 
pell by it, no doubt.” 

“No doubt," said I. 

“1 have been informed by Wemmick,” purnued Mr, daggers, stiD 
looking hard at mo, “that ho haa reoeiv^ a letter, under date PorU- 
moutl), from a colonist of the nomo of Purvis 

“Or Provis," I suggoBtod. 

“Or Provis — thank yon, Pip. Perhaps it is Provisi Perhaps yon 
know it’g ProvisJ” 


r 
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“Yes,” said I. . 

“You know it’s Provis. A letter, under date Portsmouth, from a 
colonist of the name of Provis, s^ng for the particulars of youi 
address, on behalf of Magwitch. Wcmmick sent him the particulars; 
I understand, by return of post. Probably it is through Provis thal 
you have received the explanation of Magwitch— in New Souti 
Wales?” 

“It came throngh Provis,” I replied. 

“Good-day, Pip,” said Mr. daggers, ofiering his hand; “glad tc 
have seen yon. In writing by post to Magwitch — ^in New South Wale; 
— or in communicating with him throngh Provis, have the goodnosf 
to mention that the particulars and vouchers of our long account ahal 
be sent to you, together with the balance; for there is still a balancr 
remaining. Good-day, Pip!” 

We shook hands, and he looked hard at me as long as he could sor 
me. I turned at the door, and he was still looking hard at mo, whil< 
the two vile casts on the shelf seemed to be trying to get their oyelidf 
open, and to force out of their swollen throats, “Oh, what a man hr 
is!” 

Wemmick was out, and though he had been at his desk ho conic 
have done nothing for me. I went straight back to the Temple, when 
I found the terrible Provis drinking mm-and-water, and smoking 
negro-head, in safety. 

Next day the clothes I had ordered all came home, and he put then 
on. Whatever be put on became him less (it dismally seemed to mo] 
than what he had worn before. To my way of thinking there war 
something in him that made it hopeless to attempt to dteguise him 
The more I dressed him, and the better I dressed him, the more hr 
looked like the slonohing fugitive on the marshes. This effect on mj 
amrions fancy was partly referable, no doubt, to his old face and man 
ner growing more familiar to mo: bnt I believed too that ho dragged 
one of his legs as if there were still a weight of iron on it, and that fron 
head to foot there was Conviot in the very grain of the man. 

At length, one evening when dinner was over and I had dropped 
into a slumber quite worn out — for my mghts had been agitated and 
my rest broken by fearful dreams — I was roused by the welcomr 
footstep on the staircase. Provis who bad been asleep too, staggered 
up at the noise I made, and in an instant I saw his jaok-fa^e shining 
in his hand. 

“Quiet! It’s Herbert!” I said; and Herbert came bursting in, witl 
the airy freshness of six hundred miles of Prance upon him. 

“Handel, my dear fellow, how are you, and again how are yon 
and again how are yon? I seem to have been gone a twelvemonth 
Why, 80 I must have been, for yon have grown quite thin and pale 
Handel, my Halloa! I beg your pardon.” 

He was stopped in his running on and in his shaking hands with mo 
by seeing Provis. Provis, regar^g him with a fixed attention, wm 
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ilovrJy putting up Iiii jnclc-knifo, and groping in another pocket (or 
coraclhing clno. 

“Ilcrbcrt, my dear (riend,” raid I, shutting t!ie double doom, while 
Herl>crt stood staring and wondering, ''sornelldng very rtrango baa 
happened. Tliis is — a visitor of mine.” 

‘‘It's all riglit, dear boyl” said Provls, coming forward, with bli 
litllo clasped black book, and then nddrcr.dng himself to Ilerljcrt, 
"Take it in your right hand. Lord strike yon dead on the spot, if 
over yon split In any way sumever. Kiss itl” 

"Do so, OB ho wishtyi it," I said to Herlwrt. So Herlwrt, looking at 
mo with a friendly une.a.rineR3 ond amazement, compUe<f, and Provis 
immediately shaking hands with him, said, “Xow, you’re on your 
oath, you know. And never bclievo mo on mine, if Pip shan't make 
n gentleman on you I" 
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Ik van? should I attempt to describe tho astonishment and disquiet 
of Herbert, wben ho ond I and Provis sat down bo.foro tho fire, 
ond I recounted tho whole of tho secret. Enough that I saw my own 
(eelinga roQootcd in Herbert’s foco, and, not least among them, my 
repugnanoo towards tho man who had done so much (or me. 

\^^at would alono have set a division between that man and ns. If 
there had been no other dividing circumstanoc, was his triumph in my 
story. His boost timt ho had mode mo a gentleman, and that ho had 
como to BOO mo support tho character on his ample resources, was 
modo for mo qnito as much as for himself. And that it was a highly 
ogrceablo Iwast to both of ns, and that we must both bo very proud 
of it, was 5 oonclusion quite established in his own mind. 

‘Tliough, look’co here, Pip’s comrade, ” ho aaid to Hcrlwrt, after 
having dineouraod for como time, "I ain’t made n gentleman, rmd Pip 
ain’t n-goin’ to make you n gentleman, not fur mo not to know whnt’s 
due to yo l)Olli. Dear boy, and Pip’s comrade, yon two may count 
npon mo alwayn having a genteel muzzle on." 

ncrl>crt said, ‘ ‘Certainly," but looked ns if there were no spccifio 
consolation In this, and remained perplexed and dismayed. Wo were 
anxious for tlio time when ho would go to lus lodging, and leave us 
together, hut ho was evidently jealous of leaving a* together, and sat 
late. It was midrugbt l>cfore I took him round to Essex Street, ond saw 
him safely in at his own door. When It closed upon him, I experienced 
the first moment of relief 1 had Icnown cineo the night of his arrival. 

As I croofjcd by the fountain, 1 r>aw liLs lighted back windows looking 
bright and quiet, and, when I stood (or a few moments in the doorway 
of the building where I live, before going up the stairs. Garden Court 
WM na still ond lifeless as tho staircar-o was when I ascended it. 
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Herbert received mo vrith open arms, end I had never felt before so 
bloBBodly, what it is to have a friend. When bo hod spoken some soand 
words of sympathy and enconrngement, wo eat down to consider the 
qnostion, What was to bo done? 

“What,” said I, to Herbert, “what is to bo done?” 

"My poor dear Handel,” he repUed, holding his head, “I am too 
BttJimod to tMnk.” 

“So was I, Herbert, when the blow first foil. StiU, eomothing mnat 
bo done. He is intent upon variona now expenses— horses, and oar- 
riagoe, and lavish appearances of all kinds. Ho mnst be stopped some- 
how.” 

“Yon moan that yon can’t accept 

“How can I?" I interposed, as Herbert pansed, “Think of biml 
Look at him I” 

An involpntary sUnddor passed over na both. 

“Yot I ain afraid the dreadful truth Is, Herbert, that ho is attached 
to mo, strongly attached to mo. Was there ever snoh a fate!” 

‘My poor dear Handoi," Herbert repeated. 

“Then," said I, “after all, stopping short here, never taking another 
penny from him, think what I owo him already 1 Then again: I am 
heavily In debt — very heavily for mo, who have now no expectations — 
and I have been bred to no calling, and I am fit for nothing.” 

‘Well, well, well I” Herbert remonstrated, “Don’t say fit for nothing.” 

‘What am I fit fori I know only one thing that I am fit for, and 
that is, to go for a soldier. And I might have gone, my door Herbert, 
but for the prospect of taking counfiol with your friendship and 
aflootion.” 

Of coarse I broke down there; and of course Herbert, beyond seizing 
a worm grip of my hand, protondod not to know it. 

“Anyhow, my dear Handoi,” said ho, presently, “soldiering won’t 
do. If you were to ronoonoo this patronage and those fovonre, I 
suppose yon would do so with some faint hope of one day repaying 
what you have already hod. Not voiy strong, that hope. If yon went 
soldiering. Besides, it’s absurd- You would bo infinitely bettor In 
Clarrikor’s houso, small as it is. I am working up towards a partner- 
ship, you know.” 

Boor fellow ! He little suspooted with whoso money. 

“But there ia another question,” said Herbert. “This is an ignorant 
dotonninod man, who has long had one fixed idea. More than that, 
ho seems to mo (I moy misjudge him) to bo a man of a doaporato and 
fioroo oharaotor.” 

“I know ho is,” I returned. “Lot me toll yon what ovidonoo I have 
seen of it.” And I told him what I hod not mentioned in my narrative: 
of that encounter with the other convict. 

"See, then,” said Herbert; “think of thisl Ho oomes hero at the 
peril ol his life, lor the realization of his fixed idea. In the moment of 
realization, oftor all his toil and waiting, yon out the ground from 
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cnder hh d'viiroy hln idcA, nnd mnVrrt bin pfiin^ -srorthlf-A u> him. 
Do you o'-o fioth/ng that he might do tinder the di^ippointnirntj’’ 

“I hnvo ee<»n it, Herltert, nnd dre.mie'l of it even eino" the futr.l 
night of hifl nrrivn!, Nothing Ijm been in my thoiighm to ifistlnctly m 
hi.i putting liiiDPelf in the irny of l>cing frtken.*’ 

‘Then you rnny roly upon it,” riid Ilorltert, ”lhnl there xvotiM l»e 
groat danger of his doing it, Tiint i<t his power over you m long aa he 
remftin>) in England, nnd that would lx? hw rockleai course if 3'ou for- 
rook him.” 

I was po Rtnick f)j* llie horror of this fde.a, which liarf wrighwl upon 
roe from the first, nnd the working ont of which would mnke roe rogs.ni 
mypelf, in eomo cort, an bin murderer, that I could not rt-nt in my 
chafr, but began pacing to and fro. 1 paid to Herbert, meanwhile, that 
oven if Provia were recognized and taken, In ppito of him«clf, I p.hould 
1)0 wretched an tlio oauae, howovor innocently. Yew; oven though 1 
was fio wretched in fiaving lum at largo and near me, nnd even though 
I would far rather have worked at tho forgo all the dnyw of my life 
than I would over have come to thin! 

But there was no staving off the question. What was to Ih? done? 

'The first nnd tho main thing to bo done,” raid IIprl>ert, ”ii to get 
him out of England. You will have to go will) him, and then ho may 
bo induoetl to go.” 

“Bnt get fdm where I will, could I prevent his coming baekl” 

"My good Ilandcl, in It not obvious that with Newgate in the next 
street, there must f)o far greater hazard In your breaking your mind 
to him and making him recklcs.s, hero, than elsewhere. If a pretext 
to get him nwaj' could bo made out of that other convict, or out of any- 
thing clso in his fife, now." 

‘There again!” paid I, stopping Morv Ilcrbcrt, v.ilh my open hands 
held out, iw if they contaiuod tho deeperntion of tho care. *‘I know 
nothing of his lifci. It has almost made me mad to pit here of a night 
and PCX* him f>efore me, PO bound up ivith my fortunes and misfortunes, 
and yet no unknown to me, except oA the misernblo wretch who terrified 
me two dn}’B In my childhood I" 

Horlwrt got up, and linked his arm in mine, and we slowly walked 
to and fro together, studying the carpet. 

"Handel,” paid Herbert, stopping, “you fee] convinced that yon oan 
take no further benefits from liim; do you?" 

‘Tullj’. Surely j-oti would, too, if j'ou were In my place?" 

“And yon feof convincr-d that you must break with him?" 

"IlerlKirt, can V'ou asl; mo?" 

"And yon have, nnd are bound to have, fh.al tendemewi for Uie 
life ho has risked on votir account, that you must p.avo him. 
If pomihle, from throwing it away. Then you mu't get him out of 
England Wore j-ou Btir a finger to extricate A-ourrelf. Tliat done, 
extricate youirelf, in ne.avcn’e n-amo, and we’U eeo it out together, 
dear old lx)y." 
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It -ivas a comfort to diake hands upon it, and walk up and down 
again, with only that dona. 

“Now, Herbert,” said I, “with reference to gairving some knowledge 
of his hitory. There is but one way that I know of. I must ask him 
point-blank.” 

“Yes. Ask him,” said Herbert, “when we mt at breakfast in the 
morning.” For, he had said, on taking leave of Herbert, that he would 
oome to breakfast with us. 

With this project formed, we went to bed- I bad the wildest dreams 
oonoeming Ito, and woke unrefreshed; I woke, too, to recover the 
fear which I had lost in the night, of his being found out as a returned 
transport. Waking, I never lost that fear. 

He came round at the appointed time, took out his jack-knife, and 
eat down to his meal. He was full of plans “for his gentleman’s coming 
out strong, and like a gentleman,” and urged me to be^ speedily 
upon the pocket-book, which he had left in my possession. He con- 
ddered the chambers and his own lodging as temporary resideno^, 
and advised me to look out at once for a “fashionable crib” near Hyde 
Park, in which ho could have “a shake-down.” When he had made 
an end of his breakfast, and was wiping his knife on his leg, I said 
to him without a word of preface: — 

"After yon were gone last night, I told my friend of the struggle that 
the soldiers found you engaged in on the marshes, when we came 
np. You remembort” 

“Bemembert” said ho. ‘T think sol” 

“We want to know something about that man — and abont yon. It 
Is strange to know no more about either, and particularly you, than I 
was able to teU last night. Is this not as good a time as another for 
our knowing moreJ” 

“Well,” he said, after consideration. “You’re on your oath, yon 
know, Pip’s comrade?” 

“AMuredly,” replied Herbert. 

“As to anjthing I say, you know,” ho insisted. “The oath apuliea 
to all.” 

‘T understand it to do so,” 

“And look’ee herel Wotever I done, is worked out and paid for,” 
he insisted again. 

“So be it” 
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“Deas boy and Pip’s comrade. I am not a-going for to tell you my 
life, like a song or a story-book. But to pve it you short and 
kandy, ril put it at once into a mouthful of English. In jail and out 
of jail, in jail and out of jail, in jail and out of jaiL There, you’ve got 
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It. ThfttV tny life pretty much, dotm to iracli Urnrn n,-! 1 pot «hinjyyj 
off, nrtf:r Pip Btoofl my trieml. 

‘Tre been done ovorrthing to, pretty wll— exfvp; h/mp’vl IVe 
been locl:ed np, n-n much w n riiver ten-hittlc. Pre tK-cij cniM b^re 
find carted there, and pat out of t!ii>: tovm and pat out of t.hat tosm, 
and stud: in tlio etockn, and nrhipped and R-orrifvl and drove. Pvp no 
more notion ■where I wn? bom, than you have— if bo muc}:. 1 fir?: 
became aware of rntr-clf, doRoi in a tiiievinp tonufr! for my 

living. Snmmun had run away from me— a tn.an— a tin5;er— and he’d 
tool: tb" fire tvith him, and left me wery cold. 

"I know’d my name to be Jfagwiteh, ehriptea'd A!k;L How did I 
know it! .Much aa I know’d tiic bitti’e iiamw in the helgea to be, 
ohadineh, sparrer, ihranh. I might have tiiought it waa ad lies together, 
only no the l)ird8’ names come out true, I euppo'ed mtuc did. 

“So fur no I could Gnd, there wani’t a ooul that young Abel 
Magwitch, with ns little on him ca In him, but wot caught fright at 
him, and either drove him off, or took him up, I was took up, took 
up, took up, to that extent that I reg’/nriy grow’d up took up. 

“Tins is tho way it wan, that when I wao a ragged little e.reetur no 
much to Iw pitied aa over I aeo (not that I looked in the glaos, for there 
wnm’t many Insides of fnmished hou."oo known to me), 1 got t.he name 
of being hardened. 'Tlji!? is a terrihle hardened one,’ they n.ajn to 
pri.son wipitom, picldng out me. ‘ifay be raid to live in jails, this Iwy.’ 
Then they Iooke<l at mo, and I Jookid at them, and they mea’urrd my 
head, norao on ’em — they had Iwttor a measured ray {ilornach — and 
others on ’em giv' me tracts what I couldn’t rca/l, and made mo 
spoocliea what 1 couldn’t unnerefand. Tljoy alwa\'ji went on ngea me 
about tho Devil, But what the devil was 1 to do? 1 must put pome* 
thing into ray atemneh, mustn’t It — Ilowpomevcr, J’ni a getting low, 
and I know what’a duo. Dear Iroy and Pip's comrade, do.n't ;i*on bo 
afeerd of rao being low, 

‘TVamping, bogging, thieving, working ForueUrocs when I could — 
though that wam’t os often as you may think, till you pul the question 
whether you would ha’ been over-ready to give me work yourselvoi — 
a bit of a poacher, n bit of a labourer, a bit of a waggoner, a bit of » 
haymaker, a bit of a hawker, a bit of most things that don’t pay and 
lead to trouble, I pot to bo a man. A deserting soldier in a Traveller's 
RoJt, whnt lay hid up to the chin und^r a lot of tatars, learnt me to 
read; and a travelling Giant what aipoed his name at a penny a time 
Icarntsi me to write. I wam't locked up as often now as formerly, but 
I wore out my pood share of key-metal etilL 

"At Ejisem mecs, a matter of over twenty yeans ago, I pot aoqu.ai.nted 
wi' a man whore skull I’d cracked wi’ this poker, like the claw n! a 
lob>^,ter, if Pd got it on this hob. Ilia right a-une was Comiwpon: cnl 
tliat’fl the man, dear hoy, wliat j-ou .reo me a pounding in the dit-^h, 
seoofding to what you truly told your comrade arter 1 was gone hast 
night. 
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"He sot np for a gentleman, this Compeyson, and he’d been to a 
public boarding-school and had learning. He was a smooth one to 
talk, and wae a dab at the ways of gentlefolks. Ho was good-looking 
too. It was the mgbt aforo the groat race, when I found him on the 
heath. In a booth that I know’d on. Him and some more was a Bitting 
among the tables when I went in, and the landlord (whioh had^ a 
knowledge of me, and was a sporting one) called him out, and said, 
‘I tWidc this is a man that might suit yon’— meaning I was. 

“Compeyson, he looks at mo very noticing, and I look at him. Ho 
has a watch and a chain and a ring and a breast-pin and a handsome 
suit of clothes. 

“ “To judge from appearances, you’re out of luck,’ says Compeyson 
to me. 

“ ‘Yes, master, and Tve never been In it much.’ (I had come out of 
Kingston Jail last on a vagrancy committal. Not but what it nught 
have been for something else; but it warn’t.) 

" “Luck changes,’ says Compeyson; ‘perhaps yours k going to 
change.’ 

‘1 says, ‘I hope it may be so. There’s room.’ 

“ “What can yon doJ’ says Compeyson. 

“ ‘Eat and drink.’ I says; ‘if you’ll find the materials.’ 

“Corapoyson laughed, looked at me again very noticing, ^ve me 
five shillings, and appointed mo for next night. Same place. 

“I went to Compeyson next night, same place, and Compeyson 
took me on to be his man and pardner. And what was Compeyson’s 
business in whioh wo was to go pardnora? Compoyson’s business was 
the swindling, handwriting forging, stolon bank-note passing, and stioh- 
like. All sorts of traps as Compeyson conJd sot with his head, and 
keep his own legs out of and got the profits from and let another man 
in for, was Compoysoris business. He’d no more heart than a iron 
file, ho was as cold ns death, and he had the head of the Devil afore 
mentioned. 

“There was another in with Compeyson, as was called Arthur — not 
ns being so ohrison’d, but ns a surname. Ho was in a doolino, and was 
a shadow to look ot. Him and Compeyson had been in a bad thing 
with n rich lady some years aforo, and they mode a pot of money by 
It; but Compeyson betted and gamed, and he’d have run through 
the king’s taxes. So, Arthur was a dying and a d 3 dng poor and with 
the horrors on him, and Compoyson’s wife (whioh Compeyson kicked 
mostly) WM having pity on him when she could and Gompeyson was 
0 having pity on nothing and nobody. 

‘T might a took warning by Arthur, but I didn’t; and I won’t 
protend I was partiok’lei^for whom ’ud be the good on it, dear boy 
Md oomradol So I begun wi’ Compeyson, and a poor tool I waa in 
his hands, ^ Arthur lived at the top of Compeyson’s house (over nigh 
Brentford it was), and Compeyson kept a careful account agen him 
or board and lodging, in case ho shodd ever got better to work It 
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out. But Arthur moa F^-ttled the ncoount. Tlie r^coad or thlrtl Utar 
M ever I fieo him, he came ft fearing down into CompeponV piriour 
Iftfe ftt night. In only n flannel govm, with Iua hair al! in n nwat, nnd 
he payH to Compeyj'on’B avife, •,Sall}% nim really i« np.otairs filonccr 
mo, now, and I can't get rid of her.* She’fl all in white,* he Favt', Vi’ 
white flowers in her Imir, ond sho’fl owful mad, nnd rhe’s got n chrotid 
hanging over he.’ ann, nnd nhe say’s sho’JI pot it on mo ni flvo in the 
morning.' 

"Say’s Cbmpeyson: ‘Wliy, you fool, don’t you know nho’s got a 
living lK>dy7 And Iiow should she Iw np there, without coining tlirongh 
tJio door, or in nt the window, and up the ntnira?’ 

" 'I don't know how nho’s there,’ says Arthur, shivering dmdfnJ 
with the horrors, ‘hut hIio's standing in the corner nt the foot of the 
1>0'J, awful nift/1. And over whom her heart’s broke — yon liroke it! — 
there’s drops of blood.’ 

"Compc 3 Tion sjwko hardy, hut ho was alwairs a coward. 'Go up 
alongor this drivelling sick man,’ bo says to his wife, *ond, MngTritcIj, 
lend her a hand, will j-oti?’ But ho never come nigh biinsoH. 

"Compoyson’e wife nnd mo took him np to bod agon, and ho raved 
moiit dreadful. ‘Wliy look nt her!' ho crio< out. ‘Sbo’s n shaking iho 
ehroud at mol Don’t you co? horl Look nt her oven! Ain't it awful 
to see her so niadf Next, ho crico, ‘She’ll put it on mo, and then 
I'm dono fori Take it away from hor, take it a\vayr And Ujon he 
catohed hold of ns, and kep on a tallcing to her, nnd answering of her, 
till I half believed I see her mysolf. 

"Compoyson’e wife, being used to him, gave him some liquor to 
got Uio horrors oil, and by-and-by ho quieted. ‘Ob, nlio’s gonol Has 
her keejwr boon for herj’ ho says. ‘Yes,’ says Compeyaon’s wife. 
‘Did you foil him to lock and bar her in?’ ‘Yes.’ 'And (o fake that 
ugly thing away from her?’ ‘Yc.s, yes, nil right.* ‘Youre a good cn-otur,’ 
ho BW, ‘don’t Jo.avo me, whofover you do, and thank you!’ 

"Ilo rested pretty quiet till it might want a few minutes of five, 
nnd then ho starts up with a ccrcatn, nnd screams out, ‘Here she Is! 
Eho’e got the shroud again. Sho’a unfolding it. She’s coining out of 
the comer. She'a coming to the bed. Hold mo, both on you — one of 
carh side — don’t let her touch rno with it. Hah! She mia='.vj mo that 
time. Don’t let her throw it over my shouldera. Don’t let her lift 
me up to get it round me. She’s lifting me up. Jvccpmodownr Then 
ho lifted himreif up bard, and was dead. 

"Compeyson took it easy na a good riddanoe for both sidc-a. Him 
and mo was soon biwy, nnd first ho swore mo (being ever artful) on 
my own book — this here little black boob, dear l^y, what I swore your 
co.’nrede on. 

“Not to go into the thinga that CompejTon plarmed, and I dono 
— which ’cd take a week — I'll simply say to you, dear boy, ond Pip's 
comrade, Umt that man got mo into such nets as made me his black 
'dave. I was always in debt to him, alw.aju under his thumb, aiway* 
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working, always a getting into danger. Ha was younger than me, 
i, he’d got craft, and he’d got learning, and lio overmatched mo 
5 hundred times told and no mercy. My Miasis as I had the hard 

10 wi’ Stop thongh! I ain’t brought her in 

ffe looked about him in a confueod way, as if ho had lost his place 
the book of his remembrance; and he turned his face to tbo fire, 
i apread his bands broader on his knees, and lift-id them oS and 
t them on again. 

"There ain’t no need to go into it,” ho said, looking round onco 
)ro. “Tho time wi’ Compeyson was a’most as bard a time eg ever 
lad; that said, all said. Did I tell you as 1 was tried, alono, for mis- 
mcanour, whilo with Compeyson?” 

I answered, No. 

"Weill” ho said, “I teas, and got convicted. As to took upon 
spioion, that was twice or three times in tho four or five year that 
lasted; but evidence was wanting. At last, mo and Compeyson was 
-th committed for felony — on a charge of putting stolon notes in 
•onlation — and there was other charges behind. Compeyson says 
me, ‘Separate defences, no communication,’ and that was all. And 
was 80 miserable poor, that I sold all the clothes I had, except what 
mg on my back, afore I could got Jaggera, 

“When wo was put in the dock, I noticed first of nil what a gentlo- 
an Compeyson looked, wi’ his curly hair and his black clothes and 
8 white pookot-bandkcrchor, and what a common sort of a wretch 
looked. When the prosecution opened and the evidence was put 
ort, aforeliand, I noticed how heavy it all boro on mo, and how 
jht on him. When tho evidence was giv in the box, I noticed how 
was always mo that had come for’ard, and couJd be swore to, how 
was always me that tho money had boon paid to, bow it was always 
0 that had fleemed to work the thing and get tho profit. But, whoa 
0 dofonoo come on, then I see tho plan plainer; for, says the 
nnsollor for Compeyson. ‘My lord and gentlemen, bore you has 
ore you, side by side, two persons as your eyes can soparat© wide; 
10, tbo younger, well brought np, who will bo spoko to as such; one, 
0 older, ill brought up, who will l)e spoko to as such; one, tho 
inngor, seldom if over scon in these hero transactions, and only 
sjjeoted; t’other, the elder, always seen in ’em and always wi’ his 
lilt brought liome. Can you doubt, if theto is but one in it, which 
the one, and if there is two in it, which is much tho worst one?’ 
id Buch-liko. And when it comes to character, wam’t it Compeyson 
had been to school, and wam’t it his schoolfellows as was in this 
isition and in that, and worn’t it him ns had been know’d by wit- 
ssoe in such clubs and sooioties, and nowt to his disadvantage? And 
irn’t it mo os hod boon tried afore, and ns had been know’d up 

11 and down date In Bridowells and Lock-Ups? And when it come 
apeooh-mnldng, wam’t it Compeyson as could speak to ’em wi’ 

3 face dropping every now and then into his white pocket-hand- 
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kprchor— nhl nnd wi’ vorra in his ppccch, too— nnrJ WArn’t it mi> as 
could only pay, ‘Gentlemen, this man at my side i* a rnewt preeioa* 
mscal’? And when tbo verdict come, xram’t it Comf>"j-f=on e-s vtM 
recommended to mercy on account of good diameter and ho/J com- 
pany, and giving up all the information ho could ngen me, and vmm’t 
it mo ns got never a word but Guilt}*? And when I aiys to Compeyson, 
‘Onoo out of this court, Fll smash that face of youml’ ain’t it Cornpey- 
pon ns iirnys tho Judge to bo protected, and gets two turnkeys sto^ 
lietwixt us? And when wo’rc Gciitcnccd, ain’t it him ns gets p/jvon 
year, and mo fourteen, and ain’t it him ns tho Judgo is sorry for, 
bccauso ho might n dono so well, and ain’t it mo ns the Judge per- 
oeives to bo on old offender of wiolent passion, Ukcly to como to 
worao?” 

Ho had worked himself into a etato of great excitement, but he 
checked it, took two or three short breaths, swallowed ns often, and 
Btretehing out his hand towards me, said, in a reassuring manner, “I 
ain’t n-going to be low, dear boyl” 

Ho had so heated himself that ho took out his handkerchief and 
wiped his faco and head and neck and bonds, before ho could go on, 

“I bad said to Coinpoyson that I’d smash that faco of bis, and I 
swore Lord smash mine I to do It Wo was in tho same prison-ship, 
but I couldn’t got at him for long, tliough I tried. At lost I como 
behind him and hit him on tho chock to turn him round and get a 
smashing one at him, when I was seen and seized. Tho black-holo 
of that ship wam’t a strong one, to a judgo of black-holes that could 
swim and dive. I cscajicd to tho shore, and I was a hiding among tho 
graves there, envying them ns was in ’em and nil over, when I first 
coo ray boy!” 

Ho regarded mo with a look of affection that made him almost 
abhorrent to mo again, though I had felt great pity for him. 

"JBy my boy, I was giv to understand ns Compeyson was out on 
them marsbes too. Upon my soul, I boll believe ho osenped in his 
terror, to get quit of me, not knowing it was mo ns had got ashore, 
1 hunted him down, I smashed bis face. ‘And now,’ saj's I, ‘os tho 
worst tiling I can do, caring nothing for myself, I’ll drag you back.' 
And I’d have sinim off, towing him by tho hair, if it had como to 
that, and I’d a got him aboard without the soldiers. 

"Of courpo he’d much tbo best of it to tho last — his character was 
so good. Ho had escaped when be was made half-wild by mo and 
my murderous intentions; and his punishment was light. I was put 
in irons, bronght to trial again, and eent for life. I didn’t stop for 
life, dear boy and Pip’s comrade, being here.” 

Ho wijied himself again, os ho had done before, and then slowly 
took hw tangle of tobacco from bis pocket, and plucked his pipe from 
his button-hole, and slowly filled it, and began to srnoke. 

"I* bo dead)’’ I asked after a silenco. 

"Is who dead, de-ar boy?" 
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“Ho hopes I am, if he’s alive, you may bo sure, with a fierce look. 
"I oeycT beard no more of him.” 

Horberb had been -smting with his pencil in tho cover of a book. 
Ho eoftiy poshed tho book over to me, as JProvie stood smoking with 
bis eyes on tho fire, and 1 read in it; — 

‘'Young Havisham’s nnmo was Arthur. Compoyson is the mim 
who professed to be Miss Havisbam’a lover." 

I shut tho book and nodded slightly to Herbert, and put tho book 
by; but wo neither of us said anything, and both looked at Provio o.i 
ho stood smoking by tho fire. 


CfHAFTEE .'19 

Never had I breathed, and never would I breathe — or so 1 
resolved — a word of Estolla to Provis. But, I said to Herbert 
that before I could go abroad, 1 must sco both Estolla and Miss 
Havisham. This was when wo were left alone on tho night of tho day 
when Provis told ua his story. I resolved to go out to Eiohmond 
next day, and I went. 

On my presenting myself at Mm. Brandloy’s, Estella’s maid was 
called to toll mo that Estolla had gone into the countiy. Where? To 
Satis House, as usual. Not as usual, I said, for she had never yet 
gone there without moj when was she coming back? There was an 
air of reservation in the answer which increased my perplexity, and 
tho answer was that her maid believed she was only coming back at 
all for a little while. I could moke nothing of this, except that it woa 
meant that I should make nothing of it, and I went homo again in 
complete discomfiture. 

Another night-consultation voth Herbert after Provis was gone home 
(I always took him homo, and always looked well about me), led us 
to tho conclusion that nothing should be said about going abroad 
until I came back from Aliss Havisham’s. In the meantime Herbert 
end I were to consider separately what it would be best to say; whether 
wo should doviso any pretence of being afraid thot ho was under sns- 
pidouB observation; or whether I, who hod never yet been abroad, 
should propose an expedition. We both knew that I had but to propose 
anything, and ho would consent. Wo agreed that his remaining many 
days in his present hazard was not to bo thought of. 

Next day, I hod tho meanness to feign that I was rmder a binding 
promise to go down to Joe; but I was capable of almost any mean- 
ness towards Joe or his name, Provis was to bo strictly careful wliilo 
I was gone, and Herbert was to take tho charge of him that I had 
taken. I was to be absent only one night, and, on my return, the 
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gmtificAtion of hin Impatience for my rtortinc; m 5 p'’nt!<'man rn » 
prrnt-cr ncnle naf> to Lo f>e;mn. It occiirml to me then, nod o* I (ifter- 
wnnJs found to Herbert nbo, thnt he mi«bt Ite beet pot oway tveroa 
the water, on Uiat prctenct; — an, to make parchr-»w, or th<' like. 

Having tbii.« denrrxl tho nny lor tny erpedition to Jli'si Hnri'-biunV, 
I Ect off by the earl}’ nioraing conch fwfore It van yet light, and va* 
out in tho open oonntty-road vbon tho day coino creeping on. halting 
and vhimpering and ahircn'ng, and vrapped in patches of doud and 
men of rnint, like a l>eggnr. When vo drovo np to the Blue Boar 
after a drirjily ride, vhorn ehould I eeo come out tinder the galevay, 
toothpick In hand, to look at tho coach, hut Bentley Dninimlel 

An ho protended not to ace roe, I protended not to eee him. It vas 
a vary lame protenoo on lioth nidca; the lamer, becatipo tve Iwth vent 
into tho cofloo-wom, where he had just finished his brcaklMt, and 
vhoro I harl ordered mine. It van poiflonous to mo to aeo him in the 
town, for I very well know why ha liad come there. 

Pretending to road a mneary nowepaper long out of date, which had 
nothing half no legible fn itn local now«, as the foreign inatfcr of cofice, 
piokUa, fish-sauces, gravy, molted butter, and wine, with which It 
wai oprinkJed all over, as if it had taken the ineadn) In a W^hly 
Irreguhar form, I sat at niy table while ha ntood lieforo tho fire. By 
degrees ft became an enormous injury to mo that ho Kfoo<i I'cfore the 
fire. And 1 got up, determined to have roy share of IL 1 had to pat 
my Imndfl liehind hifl legs for tho poker when I went up to the fine- 
place to stir tho firo, but etill protended not to know him. 

“Ifi this a cut?” said ilr. Dnimmle. 

“OhJ" paid I, poker in band; “it’a yon, Is itJ How do yon do? 
I wan wondering who it was, who kept the firo oIT.” 

With that 1 poked tremendously, and having done ro, planted 
myself side by aide with 3fr. Dnimmle, my nhouldcra eqtiar^, and 
my back to tho fire. 

"y’oii have j’ust come donm?’’ said Mr, Dnimmle, edging me a Util? 
away with liis ehonlder. 

"Yes,” Raid I, c<fgiug Aim a little aivny with ny Nhonidor. 

“Beastly place,” naid Dnimmle. “Your part of tlie country, I 
think?" 

‘Tee,” I assented. “I am told it's very like your Shropshire." 

“Not in the le-ast like it,” paid Dnimmle. 

Hero Mr. Dnimmle looked at his boots and I looked at mine, and 
then Mr. Dnimmle looked at ray bools and I lookrsl at bis. 

“Have yon been bere long?” I asked, determined not to yield an 
Inch ol the fire, 

“Long enongli to l)o tired ol it,” rttumetl Drumrale, protending to 
yawn, but equally determined. 

“Do yon Blay hero long?” 

“Can't Fay,” answered Mr. Dnimmle, “Do you?" 

“Can’t Bay," (-aid I. 
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I folt here, through a tmgling in my blood, that if Mr. Drn^le’i 
ihoulder had claimed another hair’s breadth of room, I ehould have 
ierked him into the window; equally, that if my ahouldor had urged 
i similar claim, Mr. Drummle would have jerked me into the noareet 
box. He whistled a little. So did L 

“Large tract of marshes about here, I believe?” said Drummle. 

“Yes. What of that?” said I. 

Mr. Drummle looked at me, and then at my boots, and then said, 
“Ohl” and laughed. 

“Are yon amused, Mr. Drummle I” 

‘^o,” said he, “not particularly. 1 am going out for a ride in the 
saddle. I mean to explore those marshes for amusement. Out-of-the- 
way villages there, they tell me. Curious little public-houses — and 
smitWes — and that. Waiter 1” 

‘TTes. sir.” 

“Is that horse of mine ready?” 

“Brought round to the door, sir.” 

“I say. Look here, you sir. The lady won’t ride to-day; the weather 
won’t do.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“And I don’t dine, because I am going to dine at the lady’s.” 

"Very good, sir.” 

Then Drummle glanced at me, with an insolent triumph on his 
great-jowled face that out me to the heart, dull as he was, and so 
exasperated me, that I felt inclined to take him in my arms (as the 
robber in the story-book is said to have taken the old lady) and seat 
him on the fire. 

One thing was manifest to both of us, and that was, that until relief 
came, neither of us could relinquish the fire. There we stood, weD 
squared up before it, shoulder to shoulder and foot to foot, with our 
hands behind us, not budging an inch. The horse was visible outeide 
in the drizzle at the door, my breakfast was put on table, Drummle’s 
was cleared away, the waiter invited me to begin, I nodded, we both 
stood our gronni 

“Have you been to the Grove since?” said Drnramlo. 

"No,” said L ‘T had quite enough of the Finches the last time I 
was there.” 

“Was that when we hod a difference of opinion?” 

“Yes,” I replied, very shortly. 

“Come, cornel they let you off easily enough,” sneered Drummle. 
“You shouldn’t have lost your temper.” 

“Mr. Drummle,” said I, “you are not competent to give advice on 
that subjeot. When I lose my temper (not that I admit having done 
BO on that occasion), I don’t throw glasses.” 

“I do,” said Brummie. 

After glancing at him once or twice, in an increased state of smoulder- 
ing ferocity, I saidt — 
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“Mr. Drommlo, I did not thi'i convi'r’.-j'.ion, nr. j I d-o’l I’.dr.J; 
It’n nn AfTrc-cible one." 

“I nin Fure it’p not," paid he, Piipe.'-ci'i'fi-.rdv over h:’ riiou!'!*':- “I 
don’t think cnvihin?' fd-nni it.” 

“And fiioridore," I v.-ent on, "wit}) your leave, I wi!i that 

VO hold no kind of communication in future." 

"Quite my opinion," rnij Dnimm!''. "ntid ivhnV I rhotiid have 
Fugce.xted my.fieir, or done — mori< likely — '.rithout sucrf'tlnn. But don’t 
loFC your temper. Haven’t you lo')t raonr:(i without t.'iotj’’ 

"Wlmt do you mean, Fir?" 

"Wniler,” paid Dnimmle, hj' way of nm-wering me. 

llie waiter rcnjijK'ared. 

"Look here, yon pir. You quite understand that the you.ng lady 
don’t ride to-day, and that I dine at the young Indy'p?" 

"Quite r-n, Fir!” 

When the wniler had felt my fatt cooling te.a-pot tvith the palm 
of hi.9 band, and bad looked imploringly at nu-, and had gone out, 
Dnmimle, careful not to move the pliotiider nest me, to.o!: a cigar 
from hip pocket and bit tiio end off, but phowed no pign of Ptirrinr. 
Choking and boiling bp I waa, I felt that we could not go a wood 
further, without intnxJucing E.slelln’H name, which I could not endure 
to hear him utter; and therefore I looked Ptonily at the opfKWJte wall, 
ap if there were no cno present, and forced mj*Pc!f to pilenoe. How 
long we might have re.mnini'd in thi.a ridiculon." poeifion it i» iiujoaeihle 
to pay, but for the incursion of three thriving farmer?— laid on by 
the waiter, I think — who camo into the coilee-room unbuttoning their 
grcat-coalfi and nibbing tlieir hands, and Iwfore whom, r-s they charged 
at the fire, we were obliged to give way. 

I paw him through the window, poising his horfe's mane, and 
mounting In his blundering brutal manner, and pidlinc and b.acking 
away. I thought ho was gone, when ho came back, calling for a light 
for the cigar in hifi mouth, which lie had forgotten. A man in a dupt- 
colonrcd drrs.P appeared with what was wanttyf — J could not have 
paid from where: whether from the inn yard, or the ptreet, or where 
not — and ns Dnimmle leaned down from the saddle and ligbtc<l hla 
cigar and hnightsi, wit!) a jerk of hi.s hearl t/iwanis the cofToe-roora 
windows, the slouching phoaldcrs, and ragges! hair, of this m.a.n, whose 
back was towanls me, reminded mo of Orhek. 

Too heavily out of porta to c.irc much at the time whether it were 
he or no, or aftcr all to touch the hrca.kfa.'t. I wa«he<d the weather 
and the journey from my face and hands, and went out to the memor- 
able old hou.sc" that it would have leeer. oo much the lic'tter for me 
neve.' to h.ave cnte.wd, never to have Fcen. 
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OHKAT EXPEOTATIOSS 


OHAITEB 40 

Ik the room ■whore the dressing-table stood, and where the wax 
candles bnmt on the wall, I found Miss Ea-visham and Estella; 
Mi'aa Havisham seated on a settee near the fire, and Estella on a 
onshion at her foot. Estella was knitting, and Miss Havisham was 
looking on. They both raised their eyes as I went in, and both saw 
an alteration in me. I derived that, from the look they interchanged. 

“And what wind,” said Miss Havisham, “blows yon here, Pip?” 

“Miss Havisham,” said I, “I went to Riohmond yesterday, to 
speak to Eatellaj and finding that some wind had blown her here, I 
followed.” 

Mies HaviBbam motioning to me for the third or fourth time to 
sit down, I took the chair by the dressing-table, which I had often 
Been her ooonpy. With all that min at my feet and about mo, it seemed 
a natural place for mo, that day. 

“What I had to say to Estella, iOas Havisham, I will say before 
you presently — in a few momenta. It will not surprise you, it will hot 
displease you. I am as unhappy aa you can over have meant me to 
be.” 

Miss Havisham continued to look stoadily at me. I could see in the 
action of Estella’s fingers as they worked, that she attended to what 
I said! but she did not look up. 

“I have found out who my patron is. It is not a fortunate disoovory, 
and is not likely over to enrich me in reputation, station, fortune, 
anything. There are reasons why I must say no more of that. It is 
not my secret, but another’s," 

As I was silent for o while, looking at Estella and considering how 
to go on. Miss Havisham repeated, “It is not your secret, but another’s. 
Well?” 

“When yon first caused me to bo brought here, Miss Havisham; 
when I belonged to the village over yonder, that I wish I had never 
left; I snppoBo I did really oomo hero, as any other chance boy might 
have come — ns a kind of servant, to gratify a want or a whim, and 
to bo paid for it?” 

“Ay, Pip," replied Miss Havisham, steadily nodding her head; 
“you did” 

“And that Mr. Jaggers ■” 

“Mr. Jaggers,” said Miss Ha-visham, taking me up in a firm tone, 
“had nothing to do with it, and knew nothing of it His being my 
lawyer, and his being the lawyer of yonr patron la a coinoidenoe. He 
holds the same relation towards nurabera of people, and it might easily 
arise. Bo that as it moy, it did arise, and was not brought about by 
any one.” 
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An 7 ono might hi\vo tsccn in her haggard face that there rrna no 
irapproasion or evasion so far. 

“Bnt when I fell into the mistake I have so long remained in, at 
least you led mo on!” said I. 

“Yen," she returned,, again nodding steadily, "I let you go on.” 
"Was that kind?” 

“Who nra I,” cried lliss Ha\-i8ham, striking her stick upon the 
floor and flashing into wrath so suddenly that Estolla glanced np at 
her in surprise, “who am I, lor God’s sake, that I should bo Idndl” 

It was a weak complaint to have made, and I had not meant to 
make it. I told her so, as sho sat brooding over this outbnrst. 

“WoU, well, woUr’sho said. “What else!” . 

“I was liberally paid lor my old attendance here,” I said, to soothe 
her, “in being apprenticed, and I have asked these questions only 
lor my own i^ormatiou. What loUows has another (and I hope more 
disinteresteri) purpose. In humouring my mistake, hliss Havisham, 
yon punished — practised on — perhaps you will supply whatever term 
expresses your intention, without oGenee — vour sell-seeking relations!” 
“I did.” 

“I have been thro%vn among one lamily ol your relations. Miss 
Havisham, and bavo been constantly among them sinco I went to 
London. I know them to have been as honestly under my delusion 
68 I mj-sclf. And I should bo false and base if I did not toll you, 
whether it is accoptablo to you or no, and whether yon aro inclined 
to give credence to it or no, that yon deeply wrong both Mr. Matthew 
Pocket and his son Herbert, if you suppose them to be otherwise 
thjvn generous, upright, open, end incapable ol anything designing 
or mean.” 

“Tlicy are your friends,” said Miss Havisham, 

“They made themselves my friends,” said I, “when they supposed 
mo to have superseded them; and when Sarah Pocket, Miss Georgiana, 
and Slistirsi Camilla were not my friends, I thinla” 

This contrasting of them with the test seemed, I was glad to see, to 
do them good with her. Sho looked at me keenly for a little while, 
and then said qnictly: — 

“What do yon want for them!” 

“Only," said I, “that you would not confound them with the others. 
They may bo of the same blood, but, believe me, they ore not of the 
rime nature.” 

looking at mo keenly. Miss Havisham repeated: — 

“ Vi hat do you want for them!” 

I am not so cunrung, you see,” I said in answer, conscious that I 
atirned a little, “ns that I could hide from you, even if I desired, 

I do want something. Miss Havisham, if yon conld spare the 
money to do ray friend Hcrlrert a lasting Bcrvice in life, but which 

L ^ done without his knowledge, I 

«old Fhow you how.” 
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“Why nrnBt it be done without his knowledge?” she asked, settling 
her hands upon her stick, that she might regard’ me the more 
attentively. 

“Because,” snid I, “I began the service myself, more than two 
years ago without his knowledge, and I don’t want to be betrayed, 
^y I fail in my ability to finish it, I cannot explain. It is a part of 
the secret which is another person’s and not mine.” 

“What else?” 

“Estella,” said I, taming to hor now, and trying to command my 
trembling voice, “yon know I love yon. You know that I have loved 
you long and dearly. I should have said this sooner, bat for ray long 
mistake. It induced me to hope that Miss Havisham meant ns for 
one another. While I thought you could not help yourself, as it wore, 
I refrained from saying it. But I must say it now.” 

Preserving her unmoved countenance, and with her fingers stiO 
going, Estella shook her head. 

“I know,” said I, in answer to that action; “I know. I have no 
hope that I shall ever call you mine, Estella. I am ignorant what may 
become of me very soon, how poor I may be, or whore I may go. 
Still, I love yon, I have loved yon ever since I first saw yon in this 
house.” 

Looking at me perfectly unmoved and with her fingers busy, she 
ebook her head again, 

“It would havo been cruel in Miss Havisham, horribly cruel, to 
practise on the susceptibility of a poor boy, and to torture me through 
all th(se years with a vain hope and an idle purpose, if she had reflect^ 
on the gravity of what she did. But I think she did not. I think that 
In the endurance of her own trial, she forgot mine, Estella.” 

I saw Miss Havisham pat her hand to her heart and hold it there, 
08 she eat looking by turns at Estella and at mo. 

“It seems,” said EstoUa, very calmly, “that there are sentiments, 
fanoice — don’t know how to call them — ^whioh I am not able to 
comprehend. 'When you say yon lovo me, I know what you mean, 
as a form of words; but nothing more. You address nothing in my 
breast, you touch nothing there. I don’t care for what you say at all. 
I have tried to warn you of this; now, have I not?” 

I said in a miserable manner, "Yes.” 

“Yes. But you would not bo warned, for you thought I did not 
moan it. Now, did you not think so?” 

“I thought and hoped you could not mean it. You, so young, untried, 
and beautiful, Estella! Surely, it is not in Nature.” 

‘It la in my nature," she returned. And then she added, with a 
stress upon the words, "It is in the nature formed within me. I make 
a great difference between you and all other people when I say so 
muoh. I can do no more.” 

“Is it not true,” said I, “that Bentley Drummlo is in town here, and 
pnrsning you?” 
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“It is qnite trne,” she repUed, referring to him •sdth the indifiereaco 
of otter contempt. 

“That yon encourage him, and ride out uith him, and that he dines 
with you this very dayt” 

- She seemed a little surprised that I should know it, but again replied, 
“Quite true.” 

“You cannot love him, EstellaT” 

Her fingers stopped for the first time, as she retorted rather angrily, 
“What have I told you? Do you still think, in spite of it, that I do 
not mean what I say!” 

“You would never marry him, Estella?” 

She looked towards Miss Havisham, and considered for a moment 
with her work in her hands. Then she said, “Why not tell you the 
truth? I am going to be married to him.” 

“Estella, dearest, dearest Estella, do not let Miss Havisham lead 
you into this fatal step. Put mo aside for ever — yon have done so, I 
well know — ^but bestow yourself on some worthier person than 
Drummle. Miss Havisham gives you to him, as the greatest sh'ght and 
injury that could be done to the many far better men who admire you, 
and to the few who truly love you. Among those few, there may be 
one who loves yon even as dearly, though he has not loved yon as 
long, as I, Take him, and I can b^r it better for your sake I" 

My earnestness awoke a wonder in her that seemed as if it would 
have been touched with compassion, if she could have rendered me 
at all intelh'gible to her own mind. 

‘T am going,” she said again, in a gentler voice, “to be married to 
him. The preparations for my marriage are making, and I shall bo 
married soon. Why, do yon injuriously introduce the name of my 
mother by adoption? It is my own act.” 

“Your own act, Estella, to fling yourself away upon a brute?” 

“On whom should I fling myself away?” she retorted, with a smile. 
“Should I fling myself away upon the man who would the soonest feel 
(if people do feel such tWngs) that I took nothing to lum? Therol It 
is done! I shall do well enough, and so wiD my husband.” 

"Such a mean brute, such a stupid brute!” I urged in 

“Don’t be afraid of my being a blessing to him,” said Estella; 1 
shall not be that. Gomel Here is my hand. Do wo part on this, you 


visionary boy or man?” , „ , . 

“Oh, Estelia!” I answered as my bitter tears M fwt 
do what I would to restrain them; “even if I remamed in S 
oonld hold my head np with the rest, how could I see you 

wife?" * . *» 

“Honsense,” she returned, “nonsense. This will pass in no tune. 

“Never Estelia!” . . .i 

‘Tou wilJ get me out of your though m a w^ ^ 

“Out of my thoughtel You are part of came 

selL You have been in every line I have ever read, sinoe 
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hero, the rough common boy whose poor heart you wounded even 
then. You have been in every prospect I have ever seen since — on 
the river, on the sails of the ships, on the marshes, in the olouds, in 
the light, in the darkness, in the wind, in the woods, in the sea, in 
the streets. Yon have been the embodiment of every graceful fonoy 
that my mind has ever become acquainted with.” 

AH done, all gonel So much was done and gone, that when I went 
out at the gate, the light of day seemed of a darker colour than when 
I went in. For a while, I hid myself among some lanea and by-paths, 
and then struck oil to walk all the way to london. For, I bod by 
that time come to myself so far, as to consider that I could not go 
back to the inn end sec Dnimmio thoro; that I could not bear to sit 
upon the coach and be spoken to; that I could do nothing half so 
good for myself as tire myself out. 

It was past midnight when I crossed London Bridge. I was not 
expected till to-morrow, but I had my keys, and, if Herbert were gone 
to bod, could get to bed myself without disturbing him. 

As it seldom happened that I came in at that Whitefriars gate after 
the Temple was closed, and as 1 was very muddy and weary, I did 
not take it ill that the night-porter examined mo with much attention 
as ho hold the gate a little way open for me to pass in. To help his 
memory I mentioned my name, 

'T was not quite sure, sir, but I thought so. Here’s a note, sir. Tbo 
messenger that brought it, said would yon be so good as read it by 
my lantern?” 

Much surprised by the request, I took the note. It was directed to 
Philip Pip, Esquire, and on the top of the suporsoription were the words, 
‘‘Please be.vd thib itebe.” I opened it, the watchman holding np 
his light, and read insido, in Wommiok’s writing: — 

“Doe’t 00 HoiiE.” 


COASTER 41 

ToEtfKO from the Temple gate as soon os I had read the warning, 
I made the best of my way to Fleet Street, and there got a late 
haolmoy chariot and drove to the Hummums in Covont Garden. In 
those timee a bed was always to bo got there at any hour of the night, 
and the ohamborlain, lotting mo in at Ins ready wicket, lighted the 
candle next in order on his shelf, and showed me straight into the 
bedroom next in order on his list. 

What a doleful mght! How anxious, how dismal, how long! Tliere 
was an inhospitable smell in the room, of cold soot and hot dust; 
and, as I looked up into tho comors of the tester over my head, I 
thought what a number of blue-bottle Bies from the bntohcr’e and 
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earwigs from the market, and grabs from the country, must bo holding 
on up there, lying by for nest summer, 

I had left directions that I was to be called at seven; for it was 
plain that I must see Wemmick before seeing any one else, and 
equally plain that this was a case in which his Walworth sentiments, 
only, could bo taken. It was a relief to get out of the room where 
the night had been so miserable, and I needed no second knocking 
at the door to startle me from my uneasy bed. 

The Castle battlements arose npon my view at eight o’clock. The 
little servant happening to be entering the fortress with two hot rolls, 
I passed through the postern and croased the drawbridge, in her 
company, and so came without announcement into the presence of 
Wemmick as he was making tea for himself and the Aged. An open 
door afforded a perspective view of the Aged in bed. 

“Halloa, Mr. Pipl” said Wemmick. “Fou did come home, then?” 

“Yes,” I retnmed; “but I didn’t go home.” 

“That’s all right,” said he, rubbing his hands. ‘T left a note for 
yon at each of the Temple gates, on the chance. Whiob gate did yon 
come to?” 

I told him. 

“rU go round to the others in the course of the day and destroy 
the notes,” said Wemmick; “it’s a good rule never to leave docu- 
mentary evidence if you can help it, because you don’t know when 
it may be put in. Pm going to take a liberty with yon — WouM yon 
mind toasting this sausage for the Aged P.?” 

I said I should be delighted to do it. 

“Then you can go abont your work, Mary Anne,” said Wemmick 
to the little servant; “which leaves us to ourselves, don’t you see, 
Mr. Pip?” he added, winking, as she disappeared. 

I thanked him for his friendship and caution, and our disoouree 
proceeded in a low tone, while I toasted the Aged’s sausage and ho 
buttered the crumb of the Aged’s roll. 

‘T accidentally heard, yesterday morning,” said Wemmick, “being 
in a certain place where I once took you — even between yon and me, 
it’s as well not to mention names when avoidable " 

“Muoh better not,” said I. “I understand you.” 

“I heard there by chance, yesterday morning,” said Wemmick, 
“that a certain person not altogether of uncolonial pursuits, and not 
unpossessed of portable properly — I don’t know who it may really 
be — ^we won’t name this peison " 

“Not necessary,” said I. 

“ — had made some little stir in a certain part of the world where 
a good many people go, not always in gratification of their own in- 
clination, and not quite irrespective of the government expense ” 

In watching his face, I made quite a firework of the Aged’s sausage, 
and greatly discomposed both my own attention and Wemmick ’ b 
for wluoh I apologized. 
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*• — ^by disappearing from snoh piacse, and being no more heard of 
thereabonta. From which,” said Wemmiok, ‘‘conjectures had been 
raised and theories formedU I also heard that you at your chambers 
in Garden Court, Temple, had been watched, and might be watched 
again.” 

"By whomf” said I. 

‘1 wouldn’t go into that,” said Wommict, evasively, "it might 
clash with official resiwnsibihties. I heard it, as I have in my time 
hoard other cnriouB things in the same place. I don’t tell it you on 
mformaUon received. I heard it” 

He took the toasting-fork and sausage from me as he spoke and 
set forth the Aged’s breakfast neatly on a little tray. Premous to 
placing it before him, he went into the Aged’s room with a clean 
white cloth, and tied the same under the old gentleman’s chin, and 
propped him up, and put his nightcap on one side, and gave him 
qnite a takiBh air. Then, ho placed his breakfast before him with 
great care and said, “AH right, ain’t you. Aged P.?” To which the 
cheerful Aged replied, “Ail right, John, my boy, oil rightl” As there 
seemed to be a tacit understanding that the Aged was not in a 
presentable state, and was therefore to bo considered invisible, I made 
a pretence of being in complete ignorance of these proceedings. 

“This watching of mo at my chambers (which I have once had 
reason to suspect),” I said to Wemmiok when he cam© back, “is in- 
separable from the person to whom you have adverted; is it?” 

Wemmiok looked very serions. “I couldn’t undertake to say that, 
of my own knowledge. I mean, I couldn’t undertake to say it 
was et first. But it either is, or it will be, or it’s in great danger of 
being.” 

Ho paused in his breakfast, and crossing his arms, and pinching his 
shirt-sleeves (his notion of indoor comfort was to sit without any 
coat), ho nodded to mo once, to put my question. 

“Yon have heard of a man of bad character, whose true name is 
Oompeyson?” 

Ho answered with one other nod, 

“Is ho living?” 

One other nod. 

“Is ho In London?” 

Ho gave me one other nod, compressed the post-office exceedingly, 
gave mo one last nod, and went on with bis breakfast. 

“Now,” said Wemmiok, “questioning being over;” which he empha- 
sized and repeated for my guidance; “I come to what I did, after 
hearing what I heard. I wont to Garden Court to find you; not finding 
you, I went to Clarrikers to find Jfr. Herbert.” 

“And him yon found?” Mid I, with great amdoty. 

And him I fotmd. Without mentioning any names or going into 
any details, I gave him to understand that if he was aware of anybody 

^Tom, Jacki or Bichord — -beinK about the chambers, or about the 
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immediate neighbonrhood, he bad better get Tom, Jack, or Richard 
out of the way while yon were ont of the way.” 

“He would be greatly puzzled wbat to do?” 

“He vm puzzled what to do; not the less because I gave him my 
opinion that it was not safe to try to get Tom, Jock, or Richard too 
far out of the way at present. Ulr. Pip, PU tell you something. Under 
existing circumstances there is no place like a great city when yon 
are once in it. Don’t break cover too soon. De close. Wait till things 
slacken, before you try the open, even for foreign air.” 

I thanked him for his valuable advico, and asked him what Herbert 
bad done? 

“Mr. Herbert,” said Wemmick, “after being all of a heap for half 
an hour, struck out a plan. He mentioned to me as a secret, that he 
is courting a young lady who has, as no doubt you are aware, n 
bedridden Pa. Which Pa, having been in the Purser line of life, lies 
a-bod in a bow-window where he can see the ships sail np and down 
the river. You are acquainted with the young lady, most probably?” 

“Not personally,” said L 

“The house with the bow-window,” said Wemmick, “being by the 
river-side, down the Pool there between Limohonse end Greenwich, 
and being kept, it seems, by a very respectable widow, who has a 
furnished upper floor to let, Mr. Herbert put it to me, what did I 
think of that as a temporary tenement for Tom, Jack, or Richard? 
Now, I thought very well of it, for three reasons I’ll give you. That 
is to say. Firstly. It’s altogether out of all your beats, and is well 
away from the usual heap of streets great and small. Secondly. With- 
out going near it yourself, you could always hear of the safety of 
Tom, Jack, or Richard through Mr. Herbert. Thirdly. After a while 
and when it might bo prudent, if you should want to slip Tom 
Jack, or Richard on board a foreign packet-boat, there he ia — 
ready.” 

Much comforted by these considerations, I thanked Wemmick again 
and again, and begged him to proceed. 

“Well, sirl Mr. Herbert threw himself into the business with a 
will, and by nine o’clock last night he housed Tom, Jack or Richard 
■ — ^whichever it may be — you ond I don’t want to know — quite suc- 
cessfully.” 

Wemmick, having flnished his breakfast, here looked at his watch, 
and began to get his coat on. 

“And now, Mr. Pip,” said he, with his hands still In the sleeves, 
“I have probably done the most I can do; but if I can ever do more 
■ — ^from a Walworth point of view, and in a strictly private and personal 
capacity— I shall bo glad to do it. Here’s the address. There can be 
no harm in your going here to-night, and seeing for yourself that all 
is well with Tom, Jack, or Richard, before you go home — ^whioh is 
another reason for your not going home last night. But after you have 
gone home, don’t go back bore. You are very welcome, I am sure. 
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Mr. Pipj” his hands wore now out of his sleeves, and I was shaking 
them; “and let me finally impress ono important point upon yon.” 
Ho laid his hands upon my shoulders, and added in a solemn whisper; 
“Avail yourself of this evening to lay hold of his portable property. 
Yon don’t know what may happen to him. Don’t lot anything happen 
to the portable proporty.” 

Quite despairing of making my mind clear to Wemmiok on this 
point, I forbore to try. 

“Time’s np,” said Wemmick, “and I must be oS. If you had 
notlung more pressing to do than to keep here till dark, that’s what I 
should advise. You look veiy much worried, and it would do yon 
good to have a perfectly quiet day with the Ag^ — she'll be up presently 
— and a little bit oi you remember the pigt” 

“Of course,” said I, 

“Well; and a little bit of him. That sansugo you toasted was his, 
and ho was in all respects a first-rater. Do try Mm, if it is only for 
old acquaintance’ sake. Grood-bye, Aged Parent!” in a cheery shout, 

“All right, John; all right, my boy!” piped the old man from 
witMn. 

I soon fell asleep before Wommick’s fire, and the Aged and I 
enjoyed ono another’s society by falling nsleop before it more or less 
all day. We had loin of pork for dinner, and greens grown on the 
estate, and I nodded at the Aged with a good intention whenever I 
failed to do it drowsily. When it was quite dark, I loft the Aged, 
preparing the fire for toast; and I inferred from the number of tea- 
cups, as weil na from his glances at the two little doors, in the wall, 
that Miss Skiffins wore expected. 
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Eight o’clock had struck before I got into the air that was scented, 
not disagreeably, by the chips aud shavings of tlio long-shore boat 
builders, and mast, oar, and block makers. All that water-side region 
of the upper and lower Pool below Bridge, was unknown ground to 
mo, and when I struck down by the river, I found that the spot 1 
wanted was not where I had supposed it to be, and was anything but 
easy to find. It was called Mill Pond Bank, Chinks’s Basin; and I 
had no other guide to Chinks'e Basin than the Old Green Copper Kope- 
Walk. 

Selecting from the few queer houses upon Mill Pond Bank, a house 
with a wooden front and three stories of bow-window (not bay-window, 
which is another thing), I looked at the plate upon the door, and 
read there Mre. Whimpio. That being the name I wanted, I knocked, 
and on elderly woman of a pleasant and thriving appearance res- 
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jronded. She yres immedistely deposed, however, by Herbert, who 
Bilently led me into the parlour and shut the door. 

“All is well, Handel,” said Herbert, “and he is qnite satisfied, though 
eager to see yon. My dear girl is with her father and if you’ll wait 
till she comes down, TU make you known to her, and then we’ll go 
up-stairs. That^e her father.” 

I bad become aware of an alarming growling overhead, and bad 
probably expressed the fact in my countenance. 

“I am afraid he is a sad old rascal,” said Herbert, smiling, “bat I 
have never seen him. Don't you smell mm? He is always at it.” 

“At rum?” said I. 

"Yes,” returned Herbert, “and yon may suppose how mild it makes 
his gout. He persists, too, in keeping all the provisions up-stairs in 
his room, and serving them out. He keeps them on shelves over his 
head, and ictVl weigh them all. His room must be like a chandler’s 
shop.” 

WTiile he thus spoke, the growling noise became a prolonged roar, 
and then died away. 

“What else can bo the consequence,” said Herbert, in explanation, 
“if he tcill out the cheese? A man with the gout in his right hand — 
and everywhere else — can’t expect to get through a Double Gionoester 
without hurting himself.” 

He seemed to have hurt himself very much, for he gave another 
furious roar. 

“To have Provis for an upper lodger is quite a godsend to Mrs. 
Whimple,” said Herbert, “for of course people in general won’t etand 
that noise. A curious place, Handel; isn’t it?” 

It was a curious place, indeed: but remarkably well kept and clean. 

“Mrs. Whimple,” said Herbert, when I told him so, “is the best of 
housewives, and I really do not know what my Clara would do without 
her motherly help. For, Clara has no mother of her own, Handel, 
and no relation in the world but old Qmffandgrim.” 

“Surely that’s not his name, Herbert?” 

“Ko, no,” said Herbert, “that’s my name for him. H's name is 
Mr. Barley. But what a blessing it is for the son of my father and 
mother, to love a girl who has no relations, and who can never bother 
horeelf, or anybody else, about her family?” 

Herbert told me on former oocaaions, and now reminded me, 
that ho first knew Miss Clara Barley when she was completing her 
education at an establishment at Hammersmith, and that on her being 
recalled home to nurse her father, he and she had confided their 
afiection to the motherly Mrs. Whimple, by whom it bad been fostered 
and regulated with equal kindness and discretion ever since. It was 
understood that nothing of a tender nature could possibly be contocd 
to Old Barley, by reason of his being totally unequal to the cousider- 
ation of any subject more psychological than Gout, Bum, and Purser e 
stores. 
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As vre ■were thus convoraing in a low tone wWIe Old Barley’s sns 
taincd growl vibrated In the beam that crossed the ceihng, tho root 
door opened, and a very pretty, slight, dark-oyed girl of twenty or sc 
came in with a basket in her hand: whom Herbert tenderly relieve 
of tho basket, and presented blnshing, as '‘Clara." She really was i 
most charming girl, and might have passed for a captive fairy, whos 
that truculent Ogre, Old Barley, had pressed into his service. 

In his two cabin rooms at the top of the house, which were frosl 
and airy, and in which Mr. Barley was less audible than below, 
found Provis comfortably settled. Ho expressed no alarm, and seome* 
to feel none that was worth mentioning; but it stmok mo that h 
was softened— indefinably, for I could not have said how, and oouh 
never afterwards recall how when I tried; but certainly. 

The opportunity that the day’s rest had given mo for reflootion hai 
resulted in my fully determining to say nothing to him respootin] 
Compoyson. For anything I know, his animosity towards tho mai 
might otherwise lead to to seeking him out and rushing on his owi 
destruction. Therefore, when Herbert and I sat down with him b; 
his fire, I asked him first of ali whether ho relied on Wommick’s jndg 
ment and sources of information? 

"Ay, ay, dear boyl" he answered with a grave nod, "Jagger 
knows." 

"Then I have talked with Wemmiok," said I, "and have come b 
toll yon what caution ho gave mo and what advice." 

This I did accurately, with tho reservation just mentioned; and ! 
told him how Wommick had hoard, in Newgate Prison (whether fron 
offioetB or prisoners I could not say), that he was nndor some snspioion 
and that my chambers had been watched; how Wemmiok had reoom 
mended his keeping close for a time, and my keeping away from him 
and what Wemmiok had said about getting him abroad I adder 
that, of course, when tho time came, I should go with him, or ehonlc 
follow close upon him, ns might bo safest in Wemmiok’s judgment 
What was to follow that, I did not touch upon; neither indeed wai 
I at all clear or oomfortafalo about it in my own mind, now that I sav 
him in that softer condition, and in declared peril for my sake. Ai 
to altering my way of living, by enlarging my expenses, I put it U 
him whether in onr present unsettled and difficult oiroumstanoes, i 
would not bo simply ridiculous, if it wore no worse? 

He could not deny this, and indeed was very reasonable throngh 
ont. His coming back was a venture, he said, and ho had alwayi 
known it to be a venture. He would do nothing to make it a desperate 
venture, and he had very little fear of his safety with such good help 

Herbert, who had been looking at the fire and pondering, here said 
that something bad come into his thoughts arising ont of Wommiok’e 
suggestion, which it might bo worth while to pursue. "We are both 
good watermen, Handel, and could take him down tho river onrsolvoi 
when the right time comes. No boat would then bo hired for thi 
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purpo^, and no boatmen; that would save at leaat a chance ol 
Buspicion, and any chance is worth saving. Never nund the season; 
don’t you think it might bo a good thing if you began at once to keep 
a boat at the Temple stairs, and were in the habit of rowing up and 
down the river? Yon fall into that habit, and then who notices or 
mindfl? Do it twenty or fifty times, and there is nothing special in 
your doing it the twenty-first or fifty-first.” 

I liked this scheme, and Provis was quite elated by it. We agreed 
that it should be carried into execution, and that Provis should never 
recognize us if we came below Bridge and rowed past Mill Bond Bank. 
But, we further agreed that he should pull down the blind in that part 
of his window which gave upon the east, whenever he saw us and all 
was right. 

Our conference being now ended, and everything arranged, I rose 
to go; remarking to Herbert that he and I had better not go home 
together, and that I would take half an hour’s start of him. “I don’t 
like to leave you here,” I said to Brovis, “though I cannot doubt 
your being safer here than near me. Good-bye 1” 

“Dear boy,” he answered, clasping my h^ds, "I don’t know when 
we may meet again, and I don’t like Good-bye. Say Good-night 1” 

“Good-night! Herbert will go regularly between ns, and when the 
time comes you may be certain I rfiaU be ready. Good-night, Good- 
night!” 

When we got to the foot of the stairs, I asked Herbert whether he 
had preserv^ the name of Provis? He replied, certainly not, and 
that the lodger was Mr. Campbell. He also explained that the utmost 
known of Mr. Campbell there, was, that he (Herbert) had Mr. Camp- 
bell consigned to him, and felt a strong personal interest in his being 
well cared for, and living a secluded life. So, when we went into the 
parlour whore Mrs. Whimple and Clara were seated at work, I said 
nothing of my own interest in Mr. Campbell, but kept it to myselL 

When I had taken leave of the pretty, gentle, dark-eyed girl, and ol 
the motherly woman who had not outJiv^ her honest sympathy with 
a little affair of true lovo, I felt as if the Old Green Copper Bope-Walk 
had grown quite a different place. Old Barley might be as old as the 
hills, and might swear like a whole field of troopers, but there were 
redeeming youth and trust and hope enough in Chinks’s Basin to fill 
it to overflowing. And then I thought of Estella, and of our parting, 
and went home very sadly. 

Next day, I set myself^ to get the boat. It was soon done, and the 
boat was brought round to the Temple stairs, and lay where I could 
reach her within a minute or two. Then, I began to go out as for 
draining and practice; sometimes alone, sometimes ■with Herbert. I 
was often out in cold, rain, and sleet, but nobody 'took much note of 
me after I had been out a few times. 
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8ohe \yeoks passed withont brining any change. We waited for 
Wemmick, and he made no sign. If I had never known him out of 
Little Britain, and had never enjoyed the privilege of being on a 
familiar footing at the Castle, I might have doobted him; not bo for 
a moment, knowing him as I ^d. 

My worldly affairs began to wear a gloomy appearance, and I was 
pressed for money by more than one creditor. Even I myself began 
to know the want of money {I mean of ready money in my own 
pocket), and to relieve it by converting some easily spared artiolea of 
jewellery into cosh. Bnt I had quite determined that it wonld be a 
heartlees frand to take more money from my patron in the esdsting 
state of my uncertain thoughts and plans. ITierefore, I had sent him 
the nnopenod pocket-book by Herbert, to hold in his own keeping, 
and I felt a kind of satisfaction — whether it was a false Idnd or a tme, 
I hardly know — in not having profited by his generosity since his 
revelation of himself. 

As the time wore on, on impression settled heavily upon me that 
Estolla was married. Fearful of having it confirmed, tbongh it was 
all but a conviction, I avoided the 'newspapers, and begged Herbert 
(to whom I had confined the oironmstanoes of onr last interview) never 
to speak of her to me. 

There wore states of the tide when, having been down the river, I 
conld not got bock through the eddy-chafed arches and starlings of 
old London Bridge; then, I loft my boot at a wharf near the Custom 
House, to be brought up afterwaiclB to the Temple stairs. I was not 
averao to doing this, as it served to make me and my boat a commoner 
incident among the waterside people there. From this slight occasion, 
sprang two meetings that I hove now to tell of. 

One afternoon, late in the month of February, I came ashore at the 
wharf at dusk. I had pulled down ns for as Greenwich with the ebb 
tide, and had turned with the tide. It had been a fine bright day, bnt 
had become foggy as the snn dropped, and I had had to feol my way 
back among the shipping pretty carefully. Both in going and returning, 
I had seen the signal in his window. All well. 

As it WM a raw evening and I was cold, I thought I would comfort 
myself with dinner at once; and os 1 had hours of dejection and 
solitude before me if I went home to the Temple, I thought I would 
afterwards go to the play. The theatre where Mr. Wopsle had achieved 
his qnestiouable triumph, was in that waterside neighbourhood (it is 
nowhere now), and to that theatre I resolved to go. I was aware that 
Mr. Wopsle had not succeeded in reviving the Drams, bnt, on the 
oontraiy, had rather partaken of its decline. 
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When I' came out of the theatre an hour afterwards, I found him 
waiting for me near the door, 

“How do you do?” said I, shaking hands with him as wo turned 
down the street together. “I saw that you saw me,” ■ 

“Saw you, Mr. Pip I” he returned. “Yes, of course I saw you. But 
who else was there?” 

“Who else?” 

“It is the strangest thing,” said Mr. Wopsle, drifting into his lost 
look again; “and yet I oould swear to him.” 

Becoming alarmed, I entreated Mr. Wopsle to explain his meaning. 

- “I had a ridiculous fancy that he must be with yon, Mr. Pip, till 
I saw that you were quite unoonsoious of him, stitting behind you there 
like a ghost,” 

My former chill crept over me again, but I was resolved not to 
speak yet, for it was quite consistent with his words that he might 
be set on to induce me to connect these references with Provis, Of 
course I was perfectly sure and safe that Provis had not been there, 

“I dare say you wonder at me, Mr. Pip; indeed I see you do. But 
it is so very strange 1 You’ll hardly believe what I am going to tell 
yon, I could hardly believe it myself, if yon told me,” 

“Indeed?" said L 

“No, indeed, Mr. Pip, yon remember in old times a certain 
Christmas Day, when you were q^uite a child, and I dined at Qsrgery’s 
and some solders came to the door to get a pair of handcuffs mended?" 
“I remember it very well.” 

“And you remember that there was a chase after two convicts, and 
that we joined in it, and that Qsrgery took you on his back, and that 
I took the lead and you kept up with me as well as you could?” 

“I remember it aU very well.” Better than he thought — except the 
last clause. 

“And you remember that we came up with the two in a ditch, and 
that there was a souffle between them, and that one of them had been 
severely handled and much mauled about the face, by the other?” 

“I see it ail before me,” 

“And that the soldiers lighted torches, and put the two in the centre, 
and that we went on to see the last of them, over the black marshes, 
with the torchlight shining on their faces — I am particular about that; 
with the torchlight shining on their faces, when there was an outer 
ring of dark nighu all about us?” 

’Yes," said I, “I remember all that.” 

"Then, Mr. Pip, one of those two prisoners sat behind yon to-night. 
I saw him over your shonlder,” 

“Steady I” I thought. I asked him then, “Which of the two do you 
suppose you saw?” 

“The one who had been mauled,” he answered readily, “and PU 
swear 1 saw himl The more I think of him, the more oertain I am of 
him." 
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“This is very curions!" said I, tvitb the best assumptioD I could 
put on, o! its being nothing mot© to me. '‘Yery ontions indeed t” 

I cannot exaggerate the enhanced disquiet into which this conTeisa- 
tion threw me, or the special and peculiar terror I felt at Compeyson’s 
having been behind mo "like a ghost” 

When Mr. Wopsle had imparted to me all that he cotdd recall or 
I extract, and when I had treated him to a little appropriate refreeh* 
ment after the fatigue of the evening, wo parted. It was between 
twelve and one o’clock when I reached the Temple, aad the gates 
were shut No one was near me when I went in and went home, 
Herbert had come in, and we held a very seriona council by the 
6ie. But there was nothing to be done, saving to communicate to 
Wemmiok what I had that night found out, and to remind him that 
we waited for his hint. As I thought that I might oompromiso him 
if I went too often to the Castle, I made this communication by letter, 
I wrote it before I went to bed and went out and posted it; and again 
no one was near me. Herbert and I agreed that we could do nothing 
else but be very cautioufl. And we were very cantious indeed — mote 
cautious than Wore, if that were possible — and I for my part never 
went near Chinka’s Basin, except when I rowed by, and then I only 
looked at Mill Pond Bank as I looked at anything else. 
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The second of the two meetings referrod to in the last chapter, 
occurred about a week after the first. I had again left my boat at 
the wharf below Bridge; the time was an hour earlier in the afternoon; 
and, undecided where to dine, I had strolled up into Cheapside, and 
was strolling along it, enrely the most unsettled person in ail the busy 
coneoureo, when a large hand was laid upon my shoulder, by some one 
overtaking mo. It ■was Mr. Jaggors’s hand, and ho pnss^ it through 
my arm. 

“As wo are going in the some direction, Pip, we may walk together. 
Where are you bound for?” 

“For the Temple, I think,” said L 

“Don’t you know?” said Mr. Jaggets. 

“Well,” I returned, glad for once to got the better of him in cross- 
examination, “I do not know, for I have not made up my nund.” 

"You are going to dine?” said Mr. daggers. ‘YTon don’t mind ad- 
mitring that, I suppose?” 

“No,” I returned, “I don’t mind admitting that.” 

“And are not engaged?” 

“I don’t mind atevitting also, that I am not engaged.” 

“Then," said Mr. daggers, “come and dine with me.” 
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I was going to excuse myself, when he added, “Wemmiok’s coming.” 
Bo I changed my excuse into an acceptance — the few words I had 
nfctered serving for the beginning of either. 

We went to Gorrard Street, hll three together, in a hackney-coach: 
and BO Boon as we got there, dinner was Berve<L Although I should 
not have thought of making, in that place, the most distant reference 
by BO much ns a look to Wemmicfc’s Walworth sentiments, yet I should 
have had no objeotioa to catching his eye now and then in a friendly 
way. But it was not to be done. He turned bis eyes on Mr. daggers 
whenever he raised them from the table, and was as dry and distant 
to me as if there were twin Wemmioks and this was the wrong 
one. 

“Hid yon send that note of Miss Havisbam’s to Mr, Pip, Wem- 
miokT” &. Jaggers asked, soon after we began dinner. 

“No, sir,” returned Wommick; “it was going by post, when you 
brought Mr. Pip into the office. Here it is.” Ho handed it to his 
principal, instead of to me. 

“It’s a note of two lines, Pip,” said Mr. daggers, banding it on, 
“sent up to me by Miss Havisham, on accomit of her not being sure 
of your address. She tells me that she wants to see you on a little 
matter of business you mentioned to her. You’ll go down?” 

“Yea,” said I, casting my eyes over the note, which was exactly 
in those terms. 

“When do you think of going down?” 

“I have an impending engagement,” said I, glancing at Wemmick, 
who was patting fish into the post-office, “that renders me rather 
uncertain of my time. At once, I thinlr.” 

“If Mr. Pip has the intention of going at once,” said Wommick to 
Mr. daggers, “he needn’t write an answer, you know.” 

Becoiving this as an intimation that it was best not to delay, I 
Settled that I would go to-morrow, and said so. Wemmick drank a 
glass of wine and looked with a grimly satisfied air at Mr. daggers, 
but not at me. 

“So, Pip I Onr friend the spider,” said Mr. daggers, “has played 
his cards. Ho has won the pool.” 

It was as much as I could do to assent. 

“Hah I He is a promising fellow — in his way — ^but he may not 
have it all his own way. The stronger will win in the end, but the 
stronger has to be found out first. If he should turn to, and beat her. 
Now, Molly, Molly, Molly, how slow you are to-day I” 

She was at his elbow when he addressed her, putting a dish upon 
the table. As she withdrew her hands from it, she fell back a step 
or two, nervously muttering some excuse. And a certain action of her 
fingers ns she spoke arrested my attention. 

“What’s the matter?” said Mr. daggers. 

“Nothing. Only the subject we were speaking of, Baiu 1, 
rather painful to mo.” 
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The Bolaon of bet fingers vras like the action of knitting. She 
stood looking at her maater, not understanding whether she was free 
to go, or whether he had more to say to her and would call her 
back if she did go. Her look was very intent. Surely, I had seen 
exactly such eyes and such hands on a memorable occasion very 
lately! „ , . , 

He dismissed her, and she glided onfc of the room. But she remamed 
before me, as plainly as if she were still there. I looked at those hands, 
I looked at those eyes, I looked at that flowing hair; and I compared 
them with other hanii, other eyes, other hair, that I knew of, and 
with what those might be after twenty years of a brutal husband and 
a stormy life. I looked again at those hands and eyes of the house- 
keeper, and thought of the inexplicable feeling that had come over 
mo when I last wSked — not alone — ^in the rniniS garden, and through 
the deserted brewery, I thought how the same feeling had come back 
when I saw a face looking at me, and a hand waving to me from a 
stage-coach window; and how it had come back again and had flashed 
about me like Lightning, when I had passed in a carriage — not alone 
— through a sudden glare of light in a dark street. I thought how 
one link of association had helped that identification in the theatre, 
and how such a link, wanting before, had been riveted for me now, 
when I had passed by a chance swift from Esteila’s name to the fingers 
with their knitting action, and the attentive eyes. And I felt absolutely 
certain that this woman was Esteila’s mother. 

Mr. Jnggera hod seen me with Estella, and was not likely to have 
misBod the sentiments I had been at no pains to conceal. He nodded 
when I said the subject was painful to me, clapped me on the back, 
put round the wine again, and went on with his dinner. 

Only twice more did the housekeeper reappear, and then her stay 
In the room was very short, and Mr. Jaggere was sharp with her. Bnt 
her hands were EsteUa’s hands, and her eyes were Estella’s eyes, and if 
she had reapi)e3red a hundred times I could have been neither more 
sure or less sure that ray conviction was the truth. 

It was a dull evening, for Wemmiok drew his wine when it camo 
ronnd, quite as a matter of business — just as he might have drawn 
his Salary when that came round — and with his eyes on his chief, sat 
in a state of perpetual readiness for oross-examination. As to the 
quantity of wine, his post-oCSce was as indifierent and ready as any 
other post-office for its quantity of letteia. Prom my point of view, 
he was tho wrong twin all the time, end only externally like the 
Wemmiok of Walworth. 

We took our leave early, and loft together. Even when we were 
groping among Mr. Jaggers’a stock of boots for our hats, I felt that 
the right twin was on his way back; and we had not gone half a dozen 
yards down Gorrard Street in tho Walworth direction before I found 
that I was walking arm-in-arm with the right twin, and that the wrong 
twin had evaporated into the evening air. 
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“Well!" Bald Wemmiok, “fchat’a overl He’s a wonderful man, with- 
out hia living likeness; bat I feel that I have to screw myself up when 
I dine with him — and I dine more comfortably unscrewed.” 

I felt that this was a good statement of the case, and told him so. 

“Wouldn’t say it to anybody but yourself,” he answered. “I know 
that what is said between you and me, goes no further.” 

I asked him if he had ever seen Mss Havisham’s adopted daughter, 
Mrs. Bentley DrummleT He said no. To avoid being too abrupt, I 
then spoke of the Aged, and of Miss Skiffins. He looked rather sly 
when I mentioned Mies Skiffins, and stopped in the street to blow his 
nose, with a roll of the head and a flourish not quite free from latent 
boastfulness. 

“Wemmick,” said I, “do you remember telling mo, before I first 
went to Mr. Jaggers’s private house, to notice that housekeeper?” 

“Did I?” he repliecL “Ah, I dare say I did. Deuce take me,” ho 
added sullenly, “I know I did. I find I am not quite unscrewed 
yet.” 

“A wild boast tamed, you called her?” 

“And what did t/ou call her?” 

“The same. How did Mr. daggers tame her, Wemmiok?” 

“That’s his secret. She has been with him many a long year.” 

“I wish yon would tell me her story. I feel a particular interest in 
being acquainted with it. You know that what is said between you 
and me goes no further.” 

“Weill” Wemmick replied, “I don’t know her story — that is, I 
don’t know all of it. But what I do know, FU tell you. Wo are in 
our private and personal capacities, of course.” 

“Of course.” 

“A score of years ago, that woman was tried at the Old Bailey 
for murder and was acquitted. She was a very handsome young 
woman, and I believe had some gipsy blood in her. Anyhow, it was 
hot enough when it was up, as you may suppose.” 

“But she wae acquitted.” 

“Mr. daggers was for her,” pursued Wemmick, with a look full of 
meaning, “and worked the case in a way quite astonishing. It was a 
desperate case, and it was comparatively early days with him then 
and he worked it to general admiration; in fact, it may almost be said 
to have mode him. Ho worked it himself at the police-office, day 
after day for many days, contending against even a committal; and 
at the trial where he couldn’t work it himself, sat under counsel, and 
— every one knew — put in all the salt and pepper. The murdered 
person was a woman; a woman, a good ten years older, ■rery ®nch 
larger, and very much stronger. It was a case of jealousy. They Iwtn 
led tramping lives, and this woman in Gerrard Street here, had bwa 
married very young, over the broomstick (as we say), to a 
man, and was a perfect fury in point of jealousy. The murde 
woman — more a match for the man, certainly, in point of years 
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■was found dead in a bam near Honnslow Heath. There had been a 
violent struggle, perhaps a fight. She was bruised and soratehed and 
tom, and had been held by the throat at last and choked. Now, there 
■was no reasonable ©■videnco to Implicato any poison but this wotnan, 
and, on the improbabilities of her having been able to do it, Mr. 
■Jaggeis principally rested his case. Yon may be sure,” said Wemmiok, 
tonching mo on the alcere, “that he never dwelt upon the strength of 
her hands then, though ho somotimes docs now.” 

I had told Wenunick of hia showing us her Ttrists, that day of tho 
dinner party. 

“Well, sirl” Wemmick wont on; “it happened — happened, don’t 
yon see? — that this woman was so very artfully dressed from the time 
of her apprehension, that she looked much shghter than she really 
was; in particular, her sleeves are always remembered to have been 
so skilfully contrived that her arms had quite a delicate look. She 
had only a bruise or two about her — nothing for a tramp — but tho 
backs of her hands were lacorated, and the question was, was it ■with 
finger-nails? Now, Mr. Joggers showed that she had struggled through 
a great lot of brambles which wore not na high as her face; but whioh 
she could not have got through and kept her hands out of; and bits 
of those brambles were aotually found in her skin and put in evidonce, 
as well as the fact that the brambles in question were found on 
examination to have been broken through, ond to have little shreds 
of her dress and little spots of blood upon them here and there. But 
tho boldest point ho m^e, was this. It was attempted to be set up 
in proof of her jealousy, that she was under strong suspicion of having 
at abont the time of the murder, frantically destroyed her child by 
this man — some three years old — to revenge herself upon him. Mr. 
Jaggets worked that, in this ■way. Wo say those ore not marks of 
finger-nails, but marks of brambles, and we show you the brambles. 
Yon say they ore marks of finger-nails, and you set up the hypothesis 
that she destroyed her child. You must accept all consequenoee of 
that hypothesis. For anything wo know, she may have destroyed her 
child, and the child in clinging to her may have soratehed her hands. 
What then? You are not trying her for the murder of her child; why 
don’t yon? As to this case, if yon will have Bcratehes, wo soy that, 
lor anything wo know, yon may have accounted for them, assuming 
for sake of argument that you have not invented them?’ To sum up, 
sir,” said Wemmiok, “Mr, Joggers was altogether too many for tho 
Jury, and they gave in,” 

“Has she been in his service ever sinoo?” 

‘Yes; but not only that,” said Wemmiok, “she wont into his aorvioe 
Immediately after her acquittal, tamed as she is now. She has ainoe 
been taught one thing and another in tho way of her duties, but she 
was tamed from the bepnning.” 

“Do you remember the sox of the ohild?” 

“fiWd to have been a girl" 
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"You have nothing moro to say to mo to-night?” 

“Nothing. I got your letter and destroyed it. Nothing.” Wo, 
exchanged a cordial Good-Night, and I rrent homo, Trith now matter 
for my thoughts, though with no relief from tho old. 
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An BMJEBLy woman whom I had seen before as one of tho serranta 
who lived in the supplementaiy house across tho back court-yard, 
opened the gate. The lighted candle stood in the dark passage within, 
as of old, and I took it up and ascended the staircase alone. Miss 
Havisham was not in her own room, but was in the larger room across 
tho landing. Looking in at tho door, after knocking in vain, I saw 
her sitting on tho hearth in a ragged choir, close before, and lost in 
tho contemplation of, tho ashy fire. 

Doing as I had often done, I went in, and stood, touching tho old 
chimney-piece, where she could see me when she raised her eyes. 
There was an air of utter loneliness upon her, that would have moved 
me to pity though she had wilfully done me a deeper injury than I 
could charge her with. As I stood compassionating her, and tb'nking 
how in the progress of time I too bad come to be a part of tho wrecked 
fortunes of that house, her eyes rested on me. She stored, and said 
in a low voice, “Is it real?" 

“It is I, Pip. Mr. Jaggera gave me your note yesterday, and I have 
lost no time.” 

“Thank you. Thank you.” 

As I brought another of the ragged chairs to the hearth and sat 
down, I remarked a new expression on her face, as if she were afraid 
of mo. 

‘T want,” she said, “to pursue that subject you mentioned to mo 
when you were last here, and to show yon that I am not all stone. 
But perhaps yon can never believe, now, that there is anything human 
in my heart?” 

When I said some reassuring words, she strotohed out her trombus 
right hand, as though she was going to touch me; but she rcesUed n 
again before I understood the action, or know how to receive rt. 

“Yon said, speaking for your friend, that you could tell mo now 
to do Something useful and good. Something that you would like » 

is it not?” „ 

“Something that I would like done veiy, very much. 

“What is it?” 

I began explaioing to her that secret history oi 
had not got far into it, when I judged from nor 
thinking in a discursive way of mo, rather than 


' tho partnership. 1 
looks that she was 
of what I said. It 
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Bcomed to be bo, for, when I stopped speaking, many momenta passed 
before she showed that she waa conscions of the fact. 

“Do you break ofi,” she asked then, with her former air of being 
afraid of me, “because yon hate me too much to bear to speak to mol” 

“No, no,” I answered, “how can you think so, Mise Havisham! 
I stopped because I thought you were not foDowing what I said.” 

“Perhaps I was not,” she answered, patting a hand to her bead. 
“Begin again, and let me look at something else. Stayl Now tell me.”' 

She set her hand upon her stick, Sn the resolute way that sometimes 
was habitual to her, and looked at the fire with a strong expression 
of forcing herself to attend. I went on with my explanation, and 
told her how 1 had hoped to complete the transaction out of my 
means, but how in this I was disappointed. That part of the snfajeot 
(I reminded her) involved matters which could form no part of my 
explanation, for they wore the weighty secrets of another. 

“Sol” said she, assenting with her head, but not looking at mo. 
“And how much money is wanting to complete the purchase?” 

I was rather afraid of stating it, for it sounded a large snm. “Nine 
hundred pounds.” 

‘Tf I give yon the money for this purpose, will you keep my secret 
as you have kept your own?” 

“Quite as faithfully." 

“And your mind w^ be more at rest?” 

“Much more at rest.” 

“Are you very unhappy now?” 

She asked this question, still without lookiiig at me, but in an un- 
wonted tone of sympathy. I could not reply at the moment, for my 
voice failed me. She put her left arm actoss the head of her stick, 
and softly laid her forehead on it. 

“I am far from happy, Slisa Havisham; but I have other causes 
of disquiet than any you know of. Thoy are the secrets I have 
mentioned.” 

After a little while, she raised her head, and looked at the fire again. 

“’Tis noble in you to tell me that you have other causes of un- 
happiness. Is it true?" 

“Too true.” 

* “Can I only serve you, Rp, by serving your friend? Regarding 
that as done, is there nothing I can do for you yourself?” 

“Nothing. I thank you for the question. I thank you even more 
for the cone of the question. But, there is nothing." 

She presently rose from her seat, and looked about the blighted 
room for the means of writing. There were none there, and she took 
from her pocket a yellow set of ivory tablets, mounted in tarnished 
gold, and wrote upon them with a pencil in a case of tarnished gold 
that hung from her neck. 

“Yon are still on friendly terms with Mr. Jaggers?” 

“Quite. I dined with Mm yesterday.” 
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“^is is an authority to him to pay yon that money, to lay out at 
your irresponsible discretion for your friend. 1 keep no money here; 
but if you would rather Mr. Jaggere knew nothing of the matter, I 
will send it to yon.” 

“Thank you. Miss Haviaham; I have not the least objection to 
receiving it from him.” 

She read mo what she had written, and it was direct and clear, and 
evidently intended to absolve me from any suspicion of profiting by 
the receipt of the money. I took the tablets from her hand, and it 
trembled again, and it trembled more as she took oS the chain to 
which the pencil was attached, and put it in mine. All this she did, 
without looking at me. 

“My name is on the first leaf. If you can ever write under mj’ name, 
‘I forgive her,’ though ever so long after my broken heart is dust — 
pray do itl” 

“Oh, ItDsa Havisham,” said I, “I can do it now. There have been 
sore mistakes; and my life has been a blind and thankless one; and 
I want forgiveness and direction far too much, to be bitter with you.” 

She turned her face to mo for the first time since she had averted 
It, and to my amassement, I may even add to my terror, dropped on 
her knees at my feet; with her folded bands raised to me in the manner 
in which, when her poor heart was young and fre-sh and whole, they 
must often have been raised to Heaven from her mother’s side. 

To see her with her white hair and her worn face, kneeling at my 
feet, gave me a shock through all my frame. I entreated her to rise, 
and got my arms about her to help her up; but she only pressed that 
hand of mine which was nearest to her grasp, and hung her head over 
it and wept. I had never seen her shed a tear before, and in the hope 
that the relief might do her good, I bent over her without speaking. 
She was not kneeling now, but was down upon the ground. 

“Ohl” she cried despairingly. “What have I donel What have I 
donel” 

“If you mean, Mi°fi Havisham, what have you done to injure me, 
let me answer. Very little. I should have loved her under any cir- 
cumatancea, — Is she married?” 

"Yeel" 

It was a needless question, for a new desolation in the desolate’ 
house had told me so. 

“What have I done! What have I done!” She wrung her bands, 
and crushed her white hair, and returned to this cry over and over 
again. “What have I done!” 

I knew not how to answer, or how to comfort her. That she bad 
done a grievous thing in taking an impressionable child to mould into 
the form that her v^d resentment, epumed afiection, and wounded 
pride, found vengeance in, I knew full weU. But that, in shutting 
out the fight of day, she had shut out infinitely more; that, in seclusion, 
she had secluded herself from a thousand natural and healing in- 
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fincncce; that, her mind, brooding solitary, had grown diseased, as 
all minds do and most and will that revereo the appointed order of 
their Maker; I knew equally wolL And oonld I look upon her without 
compassion, seeing her punishment in the min she was, in her pro- 
found unfitness for this earth on which she was placed, in the vanity 
of sorrow which had become a master mania, like the vanity of 
ponitenoo, the vanity of remorse, the vanity of unworthiness, and 
other monstrous vanities that have been onrses in this world! 

“Until yon spoke to her tho other day, and until I saw in yon a 
looking-glasa that showed mo what I once felt myself, I did not know 
what I had done. What have I done I What have I donol” And eo 
again, twenty, fifty times over. What had she done! 

“Miss Havieham,” said I, when her cry hod died away, “you may 
dismiss mo from your mind and oonsoienoe. But Estella is a diSerent 
case, and if yon can over undo any sorap of what you have done 
amiira in keeping a part of her right nature away from her, it will 
be bettor to do that, than to bemoan tho past through a hundred 
years.” 

"Yes, yes, I know it But, Pip — my Dear I” There was an earnest 
womanly compassion for me in her new affection. “My dear! Believe 
this: when she first came to mo, I meant to save her from misery like 
my own. At first I meant no more.” 

“Well, well!" said L ‘T hope so.” 

“But as she grew, and promised to be very beantifnl, I gradually 
did worse, and with my praises, and with my jewels, and with my 
teachings, and with this figure of myself always before her, a warning 
to back and point my loasota, I stole her heart away and put ioo in 
its place.” 

“Bettor,” I oould not help saying, “to have loft her a natural heart, 
oven to bo bruisod or broken." 

With that, Miss Havisham looked distraotodly at me for a wlulo, 
and then burst out again. What had she donol 

“If you knew all my story,” she pleaded, “you would have some 
compassion for me and a better understanding of me.” 

“iiliss Havisham,” I answered, as delicately as I could, “I believe 
I may say that I do know your story, and have known it over Mnoo 
I first left this neighbourhood. It has inspired mo with great com- 
miseration, and I hope I understand it and its influences.- Does what 
has passed between us give mo any excuse for asking yon a question 
relative to EstcUa! Not os she is, but aa she was when she first come 
here!" 

She wsa seated on tho ground, with her arms on the ragged chair, 
and her head loaning on them. She looked full at me when I said this, 
and replied, “Go on." 

“Whose child was Estella!” 

She shook her bead. 

“You don't know!” 
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She shook her head again. 

“But Mr. Jaggers brought her here, or sent her here?” 

“Brought her here.” 

“WiU you tell me how that came about?” 

She answered in a low whisper and with caution. “I had been 
shut up in theae rooms a long time (I don’t know how long, you know 
what time the clocks keep here), when I told him that I wanted a 
little girl to roar and love, and save from my fate. I had first aocn 
him when I sent for him to lay this place waste for me; having read 
of him in the newspapers before I and the world parted. He told mo 
that he would look about him for such an orphan child. One night 
he brought her here asleep, and I called her Eatella.” 

“Might I ask her age then?” 

“Two or three. She herself knows nothing, but that she was left 
an orphan and I adopted her.” 

So convinced I was of that woman’s being her mother, that I wanted 
no evidence to establish the fact in my mind. But, to any mind, 
1 thought, the connection here was clear and straight. 

What more could I hope to do by prolonging the Interview? I had 
succeeded on behalf of Herbert, Miss Havisham had told me all she 
know of EstcUa, I had said and done what I could to ease her mind. 
No matter with what other words we parted; we parted. 

Twilight was closing in when I went down-stairs into the natural 
air. I ^ed to the woman who had opened the gate when I entered, 
that I would not trouble her just yet, but would walk round the place 
before leaving. For, I had a presentiment that I should never be 
there again, and I felt that the dying light was suited to my last view 
of it 

By the wilderness of casks that I had walked on long ago, and on 
which the rain of years had fallen since, rotting them in many places, 
and leaving miniature swamps and pools of water upon those that 
stood on end, I mode my way to the ruined garden. I went all round 
it; round by the comer where Herbert and I had fought our battle; 
round by the paths where Eatella and I had walked- So cold, so lonely, 
to dreary alll 

Taking the brewery on my way back, I raised the rusty latch of a 
httle door at the garden end of it, and walked through. I was going 
out at the opposite door — not easy to open now, for the damp wood 
had started and swelled, and the hinges were yielding, and the 
threshold was encumbered with a growth of fungus — when I turned 
my head to look back. A childish association revived with wonderful 
force in the moment of the slight action, and I fancied that I saw 
Mias Havisham hanging to the beam. So strong was the impression, 
that I stood under the beam shuddering from head to foot before I 
knew it was a fancy — though to be sure I was there in on instant. 

The moumfulness of the place and time, and the great terror of 
this illusion, though it was but momentary, caused me to feel an 
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Indesoribablo atro as I camo ont between the open wooden gates 
I had onoo wmng my hair after EstoUa had wrung my heart. P 
on into the front court-yard, I hesitated whether to call the won 
lot mo ont at the looked gate, of which she had the key, or fi 
go np-Btairs and aesure myself that Miss Havisbam was as Bai 
well as I had left her. I took the latter course and went up. 

I looked into the room where I had left her, and I Baw her ( 
in the ragged obair upon the hearth close to the fine, with hez 
towards me. In the moment when I was withdrawing my head 
quietly away, I saw a great flaming light spring up. In the 
moment I sow her ronning at mo, shrieking, with a whirl of fire b 
all about her, end soaring at least as many feet above her head 
was high. 

I had a double-caped great-coat on, and over my arm another 
coot. Tliat I got them off, closed with her, threw her down, ar 
them over her; that I dragged the great cloth from the table {< 
same pnrpoBo, and with it dragged down the heap of rottonn 
the midst, and all the agly things that sheltered thoroj that we 
on the ground struggling like desperate enemies, and that the 
I covert her, the more wildly she shrieked and tried to free b 
that this occurred I linew through the result, but not through anj 
I felt, or thought, or know I did. I knew nothing until I knon 
we wore on the floor by the great table, and that patches of ; 
yet alight wore floating in the smoky air, which a moment agi 
been her faded bridal dress. 

Then, I looked round and saw the disturbed beetles and Sj 
ranning away over the floor, and the servants coming in with bj 
less cries at the door, I still hold her forcibly down with all my stn 
like a prisoner who might escape; and I doubt if I even know wl 
was, or why wo had struggled, or that she had been in flam* 
that the flames were out, until I saw the patches of tinder tha 
been her garments, no longer alight, but falling in a black si 
around us. 

She was insensible, and I was afraid to have her moved, or 
touched. Assistance was sent for, and I hold her until it came, 
I unreasonably fancied (I think I did) that if I let her go, th 
would break ont again and consume her. When I got up, on th' 
gcon’s coming to her with other aid, I was astonished to ace that 
my hands wore burnt; for, I had no knowledge of it through the 
of feeling. 

On examination it was prononneed that she bad received s* 
hurts, but that they of themselvos wore far from hopeless; the d 
lay mainly in the nervous shook. By the surgeon's directions, he 
was carri^ Into that room and laid upon the groat table: which 
peaod to bo well suited to the dressing of her injuries. When ! 
her again, hour afterwards, she lay indeed where I hod seoi 
strike her sriclr, and had heard her say she would lie one day. 
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Though every vestago of her dress ttss burnt, as they told me, she 
Btill had something of her old ghastly bridal appearance; for, they had 
covered her to the throat -with -white cotton-vrool, and as she lay -with 

0 white sheet loosely overlying that, the phantom air of something 
that had been and was changed was still upon her. 

I found, on questiomng the servants, that Estolla was in Paris, and 

1 got a promise from the surgeon that he would write to her by the 
next post. Mies Havisham’a family I took upon myself; intending to 
communicate with Matthew Pocket only, and leave him to do as ho 
liked about informing the rest. This I did next day, through Herbert, 
as soon as I returned to to-wn. 

There was a stage, that evening, when she spoke oolleotedly of what 
had happened, though with a certain terrible vivacity. Towards mid- 
night she began to wander in her speech, and after that it gradually 
set in that she said innumerable times in a low solemn voice, “What 
have I done!” And then, “When she first came, I meant to save 
her from misery like mine.” And then, “Take the pencil end write 
under my name, ‘I forgive herM” She never changed the order of 
these three sentences, but sometimes loft out a word in one or 
other of them; never putting in another word, but atwaj^ leaving a 
blank and going on to the next word. 

As I could do no service there, and os I had, nearer home, that 
pressing reason for anxiety and fear which even her wanderings could 
not drive out of my mind, I decided in the course of the night that 
I would return by the early morning coach; walking on a mile or so, 
and being taken up clear of the town. At about six o’clock of the 
morning, therefore, I leaned over her and touched her lips with mine, 
just as they said, not stopping for being touched, “Take the pencil 
and write under my name, T forgive her.’ ” 


OHAPTEE 46 

Mt hands had been dressed twice or thrice in the night, and again 
in the morning. My left arm was a good deal burned ° 

and less severely, as high as the shoulder; it was very painful, bu e 
flames had set in that direction, and I felt thankful it wm no 
My right hand was not so badly burnt but that I coul 
fingers. It was bandaged, of course, but much leas .j 

than my left hand and ann; those I carried in a fn^aed 

only wear my coat hire a cloak, loose over my shou ora 
at the neck. My hair had been caught by the fire, b 

*1, f? Iifld swn hre 

When Herbert had been down to Mnmmersmrt &n 
father, he came back to me at our chambers, an 
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attending on mo. He was the Idndeat of nnrscs, and at stated times 
took off the bandages, and steeped them in the cooling liquid that was 
kept ready, and put them on again, with a patient tenderness that I 
was deeply grateful for. 

My first question when I saw Herbert had been, of coiOTe, whether 
all waa well down the riverl As he replied in the affirmative, with 
perfect confidence and cheerfulness, wo did not resume the subject 
until the day was wearing away. But then, as Herbert changed the 
bandagra, more by the light of the fire than by the outer light, ha 
went back to it spontaneously. 

“I sat with Provia last night, Handel, two good hours. He was very 
oommnnioative and told me more of hia life. You remember his break- 
ing off here about some woman that he had had great trouble with.” 

“I had forgotten that, Herbert, bnt I remember it now yon speak of 
it.” 

“Weill He went into that part of his life, and a dark wild part it 
is. Shall I tell you? Or would it worry yon juat now?” 

“Toll mo by all means. Every word.” 

Herbert bent forward to look at mo more nearly, as if my reply had 
been rather more hurried or more eager than ho could quite account 
for. “Your hes^ is cool?” he said, touching it. 

“Quite,” Bsdd L ‘Tell me what Provis said, my dear Herbert.” 

“It seems,” said Herbert, “that the woman waa a young woman, 
and a jealous woman, and a rerongefol woman; revongofnl, Handel, 
to the last degree.” 

‘To what lost degree?” 

“Murder.” 

“How did she murder? Whom did she murder?” 

“Why, the deed may not have merited quite so terrible a name,” 
said Herbert, “but she was tried for it, and Mr. Jaggors defended her, 
and the reputation of that defence first made hia name known to Provis. 
It was another and a stronger woman who was the victim, and there 
hod been a struggle — in a bam. Who began it, or how fair it waa, or 
how unfair, may be doubtful; bnt how it ended is oertainly not doubt- 
ful, for the viotim was found throttled.” 

“Was tho woman brought in guilty?” 

“No; she was acquitted.” 

"Yes? What else?” 

‘This acquitted young woman and Provis had a little child; a little 
child of whom Provis waa exceedingly fond. On the evening of the 
very night when the object of her jealousy was strangled as I tell you, 
the young woman presented herself before Provis for one moment, 
and swore that she would destroy the obild (which was in her posses- 
sion), and he should never see it again; then, she vanished.” 

“Did the woman keep her oath?" 

“There oomes the darkest part of Provis’s life. She did.” 

“That is, he says she did.” 
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“Why, of couree, my dear boy ” rotamcd Herbert, in a tone of Bur- 
prise. “He says it alL I have no other information." 

“No, to be sure.” 

“Now, whether,” pursued Herbert, “ho had used the child’s mother 
ill, or whether he had used the child’s mother well, Provis doesn’t say; 
but, she had shared some four or five years of the wretched life ho 
described to us at this fireside, and be seems to have felt pity for her, 
and forbearance towards her. Therefore, fearing he should bo called 
upon to depose about this destroyed child, and so be the cause of her 
death, he Idd himself (ranch as he grieved for the child), kept himself 
dark, as he says, out of the way and out of the trial, and was only 
vaguely talked of as a certain man called Abel, out of whom the 
jealousy arose. After the acquittal she disapjMiared, and thus he lost 
the child and the child’s mother,” 

“I want to ask ” 

“A moment, my dear boy, and I have done. That evil gom’us, 
Compeyson, the worat of scoundrels among many scoundrels, Icnowing 
of lus beeping ont of the way at that time, and of his reasons for doing 
so, of course afterwards held the knowledge over his head as a means 
of beeping him poorer, and working him harder. It was clear last 
night that this barbed the point of Provis’s animosity.” 

“I want to know,” said I, “and particnlarly, Herbert, whether ho 
told you when this happened?” 

“Particularly? Let me remember, then, what he said as to that. 
His expression was, ‘a round score o’ year ago, and a’most directly 
after I took up wi’ Ciompeyson-’ How old were you when yon came 
upon him in the little churchyard?” 

"I think in my seventh year.” 

“Ay. It had happened some three or four years then, ho said, end 
yon brought into his mind the little girl so tragically lost, who would 
have been about your age.” 

“Herbert,” said I, after a short silence, in a hurried way, “the man 
we have in hiding down the river, is EstoUa’s Father." 


CHAPTEE 47 


Eablt next morning we wont out together, and at e 
GUtspur Street by Smithfield, I left Herbert to go his 7 
City, and took my way to Little Britain. , , , ‘iyem- 

There were periodical occasions when Mr. -onchew, end 

nuok went over the office accounts, and chec^ ° took Ws books 
put all things straight On those occasions j,p.etaire derta 

end papers into Mr. Jaggers’s room, and one o 
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‘Tut tbo oaso that tho child grow up, and was married for monoy. 
That tho mother was still living. That tho father was still living. That 
tho mother and father, unknown to ono another, wore dwelling within 
so many miles, furlongs, yards if yon like, of ono another. That tho 
seorot was fitiii a soorot, except that you had got wind of it. Pat that 
last caeo to yoursoU very carefully.” 

‘T do.” 

“I ask Wommiok to put It to himself very carefully.” 

And Wommiok said, “I do.” 

“For whoso sako would you reveal tho soorotT — For tho fathor’sl 
I think ho would not bo much tho bettor for tho mother. For tho 
mother’s? I think if sho hod done auoli a deed sho would bo safer 
whore she was. For tho daughter’s? I think it would hardly sorvo 
her, to establish her parentage for tho information of hor husband, 
and to drag her back to disgrace, after an escape of twenty years, 
pretty Boouro to last for life. But, add tho case that yon had loved 
her, Pip, and had mode hor tho auhjeot of those ‘poor dreams’ which 
have, at ono time or another, been in tho heads of more men that you 
think likely, then I tell you that you hod better — and would much 
sooner ’when you had thought well of it-Mjhop off that bandaged loft 
hand of yours witlv your bandaged right hand, and then pass tho chopper 
on to Wommick there, to out tAat off, too." 

I looke<l at Wommiok, whoso face was very grave. Ho gravely 
touched his lips with bis forefinger. I did tho same. Air. Joggers did 
tho same. 
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FnoM Little Britain, I wont, with my cheque in my pockot, to Miss 
Skiffins’s brother, tlio accountant; ond Miss SkifTms’s brother, tho 
ocoountant, going straight to Ciarrikor’s ond bringing Clarriker to mo, 
I bod tho great satisfaction of concluding that arrangomont. 

Clarriker informing mo on that occasion that the affairs of tho Honso 
wore steadily progressing, that ho would now bo able to establish a 
smolt branch-house in tho East which was much wanted for tho 
extension of tho business, and that Herbert in his now partnership 
ospaoity would go out and take charge of it, I found that I must have 
prepared for a soparntioa from my friend, oven though my own affairs 
had been more Bottled. 

Wo had now got into tho month of March. My loft arm, though it 
presented no bad symptoms, took in tho natural ooureo so long to 
heal that I was still unable to got a coat on. My right arm was tolerably 
restored;— disfigured, but fairly sorviconblo. 

On a Monday morning, when Herbert and I wore at breakfast, I 
received tho following letter from Wommiok by tho post. 
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dreamB;’ you know more about such things than I, having much 
fresher oxperienco of that kind. But now, about this other matter, 
m put a case to you. Mind I I admit nothing.” 

Ho waited for mo to declare that I quite understood that ho ex- 
pressly said that he admitted nothing. 

“Now, Pip,” said Mr. daggers, “put this case. Put the case that 
a woman, under such oiroumstancos as you have mentioned, held her 
child concealed, and waa obliged to communicate the fact to her legal 
adviser, on his representing to her that he must know, with an eye to 
the latitude of his defence, how the fact stood about that cLiid.* Pat 
the caao that at the same time he held a trnst to find a child for an 
eocentrio rich lady to adopt and bring up.” 

“I follow you, sir.” 

“Put the case that he lived in an atmosphere of evil, and that all 
he saw of children was, their being generated in great numbers for 
certain destruction. Put the case that ho often saw children solemnly 
tried at a criminal bar, whore they were held up to be seen; put the 
case that he habitually knew of their being imprisoned, whipped, trans- 
ported, neglected, cast ont, qualified in all ways for the hangman, and 
growing np to be hanged. Put the case that pretty nigh all the children 
be saw in his daily business life, he had reason to look upon ns so much 
spawn, to develop into the fish that wore to como to bis net — to bo 
prosecuted, defended, forsworn, made orphans, bedevilled somehow.” 

“I follow you, sir.” 

“Put the case, Pip, that here was one pretty little child out of the 
heap who could be saved; whom the father believed dead, end dared 
make no stir about; as to whom, over the mother, the legal advisor 
had this power; *I know what you did, and how you did it. Yon 
came so and so, you did such and such things to divert suspioion. I 
have tracked you through it all, and I tell it you all. Part with the 
child, unless it should be necessary to produce it to clear yon, and 
then it shall be produced. Give the child into my hands, and I wdU 
do my beat to bring you ofi. If you are saved, your child will be saved 
too; fi! you are lost, your child is still saved.’ Pat the case that this 
waa done, and that the woman was cleared.” 

“I understand you perfectly.” 

“But that I m^e no admissions?” 

“That you make no admissions.” And Wemmick repeated, “No 
admissions.” 

“Put the case, Pip, that passion and the terror of death had a little 
shaken the woman’s intellects, and that when she was set at liberty, 
she waa Beared out of the ways of tho world and wont to him to be 
sheltered. Put the case that he took her in, and that ho kept down the 
old wild violent nature, whenever ho saw an inkling of its breaking 
out, by asserting his power over her in the old way. Do you compre- 
hend the imaginary case?” 

“Quite,” 
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that he Bhoiild not go there at all, to-morrow evening, Taesday; that 
bo shonld prepare Provis to come down to some Stairs bard by the 
honse, on Wednesday, when he saw us approach and not sooner; that 
all the arrangements with him shonld be concluded that Monday night; 
and that he should be communicated with no more in any way, until 
wo took him on board. 

These precautions well understood by both of us, I went home. 

On opening the outer door of our chambers with my bey, 1 found 
a letter in the box, directed to me; a very dirty letter, though not ill- 
written. It had been delivered by hand (of course since I left homo), 
and its contents were these: — 

“If yda are not afraid to come to the old marshes to-night or to- 
morrow nigiit at Nine, and to come to the little Bluice-house by the 
limekiln, yon had better come. If yon want information regarding 
your unde Provis, you hod much bettor come and tell no one and 
lose no time. You must come alone. Bring this with you.” 

I had had load enough upon my mind before the receipt of this strange 
letter. What to do now, I could not tell. And tho worst was, that I 
must decide quickly, or I shonld miss the afternoon coach, which would 
take me down in time for to-night. To-morrow night I could not think 
of going, for it would be too close upon the time of the flight. And 
again, for anything 1 knew, tho proSered information might have 
soma important bearing on the flight itself. 

If I b^ had ample time for consideration, I believe I should still have 
gone. Having hardly any time for consideration — my watch showing 
mo that the coach started within half an hour — I resolved to go. I 
should certainly not have gone, but for the reference to my Uncle 
Provis. That, coming on Wenunick’s letter and the morning’s busy 
preparation, turned the scale. 

It is so difficult to become clearly possessed of the contents of almost 
any letter, in a violent huny, that I had to read this m 3 rBterious epistle 
again, twice, before its injunction to me to be secret got mechanically 
into my mind. Yielding to it in tho same mechanical Wnd of way, I 
left a note in pencil for Herbert, telling him that as I should be so soon 
going away, I knew not for how long, I had decided to hurry down 
and back, to ascertain for myself how Miss Havisham was faring. I 
had then barely time to get my great-coat, lock up the chambers, and 
make for tho coach-office by the short by-ways. If I had taken a 
hackney-chariot and gone by the streets, I should have missed my 
aim; going as I did, I caught the coach just as it came out of tho yard. 
I was the only inside passenger, jolting away knee-deep in straw, when 
I came to myself. 

For, 1 really had not been myself since the receipt of the letter; it 
had so bewildered me, ensuing on tho harry of tho morning. The 
morning hurry and flutter had been great, for, long and anxiously 
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“Walworth. Bum this as soon as read. Early in the week, or say 
Wednesday, you might do what yon know of, if yon felt disposed to 
tiy it. Now bum.” 

When I bad shown this to Herbert and had put it in the firo— but 
not before we had both got it by heart — wo considered what to do. 
For, of course, my being disabled could now be no longer kept out of 
view, 

“I have thought it over, again and again,” said Herbert, “and I 
think I know a better course than taking a Thames waterman. Take 
Startop. A good fellow, a skilled hand, fond of us, and enthusiastio 
and honourable.” 

I had thought of him, more than once. 

“But how much would you tell him, Herbert?” 

“It is necessary to tell him very little. Let him suppose it a mere 
freak, but a secret one, until the morning comes: then let him Imow 
that there is urgent reason for your getting Provis aboard and away. 
Yon go with him?" 

“No doubt.” 

“Where?” 

It hod seemed to me, in the many amdona considerations I hod 
given the point, almost indifferent what port wo made for — ^Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, Antwerp — the place signified little, so that ho was out of 
England. Any foreign steamer that fell in our way and would take us 
np would do. I had always proposed to myself to got him well down 
the river in the boat; certainly well beyond Gravesend, wbioh was a 
critical place for search or inquiry if snspioion wore afoot. As foreign 
steamers would leave London at about the time of high-water, onr 
plan would be to get down the river by a previous ebb-tide, and lie 
by in some quiet spot until we could puU off to one. The time when 
one would Im due where we lay, wherever that might be, could bo 
calculated pretty nearly, if we made inquiries beforehand. 

Herbert assented to all this, and we went out immediately after 
breakfast to pursuo our investigations. We found that a steamer for 
Hamburg was likely to salt our purpose beat, and wo directed our 
thoughts chiefly to that vessel. But we noted down what other foreign 
steamers would leave London with the same tide, and we satisfied 
ourselves that we knew the build and oolonr of each. We then separated 
for a few hours; I to get at once snob passports as were neoessary; 
Herbert, to see Startop at his lodgings. We both did what wo had to 
do without any hindrance, and when we met again at one o’clock 
reported it done. I, for my part, was prepared with passports; Herbert 
h^ seen Startop, and he was more than ready to join. 

Those two would poll a pair of oars, we settled, and I would steer: 
our charge would be sitter, and keep qm'et; as speed was not our 
object, we should make way enough. Wo arranged that Herbert should 
not come home to dinner before going to Mill Pond Baidr that evening; 
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I had never been stmch at bo keenly, for my thanklcsaness to Joi 
aa through the brazen impostor Pamblechook. The falser he, the true 
Joe; the meaner he, the nobler Joe. 

My heart waa deeply and most deservedly humbled aa I mused ove 
the fire for an hour or more. The striking of the clock aroused m( 
but not from my dejection or remorse, and I got up and had my cos 
fastened round my neck, smd went out. I had previously sought in m 
pockets for the letter, that I might refer to it again, but I could not fin 
it, and was uneasy to think that it must have been dropped in the stra' 
of the coach. I taow very well, however, that the appointed place wa 
the little slnice-houso by the limekiln on the marshes, and the hoe 
nine. Towards the marshes I now went straight, having no time t 
spare. 


CHAPTER 49 

It was a dark night, though the full moon rose as I left the enclose 
lands and passed out upon the marshes. Beyond their dark Urn 
there was a ribbon of clear sky, hardly broad enough to hold the re 
large moon. In a few minutes she had ascended out of that clear field 
in among the piled mountains of cloud. 

There was a melancholy wind, and the marshes were very dismal 
A stranger would have found them insupportable, and oven to m 
they were so oppressive that I hesitated, haU incHn^ to go back. Bu 
I knew them, and could have found my way on a far darker night, ani 
had no excuse for returning, being there. So having come there agains 
my inclination, I went on against it. 

The direction that I tooi^ was not that in which my old home lay 
nor that in which we had pursued the convicts. My beck was tumei 
towards the distant Hulks as I walked on, and though I could so 
the old lights away on the spits of sand, I saw them over my shonldei 
I knew the limekiln as well as I knew the old Battery, but they wer 
miles apart; so that if a light had been burning at each point tha 
ni^t, there would have been a long strip of the black horizon betwee) 
the two bright specks. 

At first, I had to shut some gates after me, and now and then b 
stand still while the cattle that were lying in the banked-up pathwa; 
arose and blundered down among tho grass and reeds. But after 1 
little while, I seemed to have tho whole flats to myself. 

It W6s another half-hour before I drew near to the kiln. The limi 
was burning with a sluggish stifling smell, bnt the fires were made U] 
and left, and no workmen were visible. Hard by was a small stone 
quarry. It lay directly in my way, and had been worked that day, a 
I saw by the tools and barrows that were lying abont. 

Coming np again to the marsh level ont of this excavation — ^for thi 
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os I had waited for Wemmick, his hint had come like a EnrpriEe at 
last. And now, I began to wonder at myself for being in the coach, 
and to donbt whether I had snffioient reason for being there, and to 
consider whether I shonld get out presently and go bac£ and to argns 
against ever heeding an ononymons communication, and, in abort, 
to pass through all those phases of contradiction and indecision to 
which I suppose very few hurried people are strangers. Still, the 
reference to Provis by name, mastered everything. I reasoned as I 
had reasoned already without knowing it — if that be reasoning — ^in 
case any harm should befall him through my not going, how could 
I ever forgive myself 1 

It was dark before we got down, and the journey seemed long and 
dreary to me who could see bttle of it inside, and who could not go out- 
side in my disabled state. Avoiding the Blue Boar, I put up at an inn 
of minor reputation down the town, and ordered some dinner. While 
it was preparing, I went to Satis House and inquired for Mias 
Havisham; she was still very ill, though considered something better. 

My inn had once been a part of an ancient ecclesiastical house, and 
I dined in a little octagonal common-room, like a font. As I was not 
able to cut my diimer, the old landlord with a shining bald head did 
it for me. This bringing us into conversation, he was so good as to 
entertain me with my own story — of course with the popular feature 
that Pumblechook was my earliest benefactor and the founder of my 
fortunes. 

"Do you know the young man?” said I. 

"Know him?” repeated the landlord- “Ever since he was — no height 
at all.” 

“Does he ever come back to this neighbourhood?” 

“Ay, he comes back,” said the landlord, “to his great friends, now 
and again, and gives the cold shoulder to the man that made him.” 
‘What man is that?” 

“Hi m that I speak of,” said the landlord. “Mr. Pumblechook.” 

“Is he ungrsteinl to no one else?” 

“Xo doubt he would be, if he could,” returned the landlord, “but 
he can’t And why? Because Pumblechook done everything for him.” 
"Does Pnmblechook say so?” 

“Say so!” replied the landlord. “He han’t no call to say so.” 

“But does he say so?” 

“It would turn a man’s blood to white wine winsgar, to hear him 
tell of it, sir,” said the landlord. 

I thought, ’'S’et Joe, dear .Joe, you never tell of it. Long-snSering 
and loviag Joe, never complain. Nor yon, sweet-tempered Biddy!” 

“Your appetite’s been touched lure, by your accident,” said the 
landlord, glancing at the bandaged sum under my coat “Try a 

tenderer hit” 

No, thagV yen,” I replied taming from the table to brood over the 
fire. “1 can eat no more. Please take it away.” 
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The man was in no hurry, and struck again with the ffint and stee?. 
As the sparks fell thick and bright about him, I could see his hands 
and touches of his face, and co^d make out that he was seated and 
bending over the table; but notbing more. Presently I saw his blue 
lip again, breathing on the tinder, and then a flare of light flashed up, 
and showed me Orlick. 

Whom I had looked for, I don’t know. 1 had not looked for him. 
Seeing him, I felt that I was in a dangerous strait indeed, and I kept 
my eyes upon him. 

He lights the candle from the flaring match with great deliberation, 
and dropped the match, and trod it out. Then, he put the candle away 
from him on the table, so that he could see me, and eat with his arms 
folded on tho table and looked at ma I made out that I was fastened 
to a stout perpendicular ladder a few inches from the wall — a fixture 
there — the means of ascent to tho loft above. 

"Now,” said he, when we had surveyed one another for some time, 
‘Tve got you.” 

“Unbind mo. Let me go!” 

“Ah!” he returned, “rU let you go. PU let you go to the moon, Fli 
let yon go to the stars. All in good time.” 

“Why have yon lured me heroT" 

“Don’t yon knowJ” said he, with a deadly look- 

“Why have yon set upon mo in tho dark?” 

“Because I mean to do it all myself. One keeps a secret better than 
two. Oh, yon enemy, you enemy!” 

His enjoyment of the spectacle I furnished, as he sat with his anna 
folded on the table, shaking his head at me and hugging himself, hod 
o malignity in it that made me tremble. As I watched him in silence, he 
put his hand into the comer at his side, and took np a gun with a- 
brass-bound stock. 

"Do you know this?” said be, making as if he would take aim at 
me. “Do yon know where you saw it afore? Speak, wolf I” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

"You cost me that place. You did. Speak I” 

"What else could I do?” 

“You did that, and that would be enough, without more. How 
dared you come betwixt me and a yonnc woman I liked?” 

“When did IT” 

“When didn’t yon? It was yon as always give Old Orliok a bad 
name to her,” 

“You gave it to yourself; you gained it for youreelf, I could have 
done you no harm, if you had done yourself none.” 

‘You’re a liar. And you’ll take any pains, and spend any money, 
to drive me out of this country, will you?” said bo, repeating my 
words to Biddy, in tho last interview 1 had with her. "Now, Pli tel! 
yon a piece of information. It was never so worth your while to get 
me out of this country, as it is to-night. Ah ! If it was all your money 
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rndo path lay through it — saw a light in the old sluice-houBe. I 
quickened my pace, and knocked at the door with my hand. Waiting 
for some reply, 1 looked about me, noticing how the sluice was 
abandoned and broken, and how the house — of wood with a tiled 
roof — ^wonld not be proof against the weather much longer, if it were 
BO even now, and how the mud and ooze were coated with lime, and 
how the choking vapour of the kiln crept in a ghostly way towards me. 
Still there was no answer, and I knocked again. No answer still, and 
I tried the latch. 

It rose under my hand, and the door yielded. Looking in, I saw a 
lighted candle on a table, a bench, and a mattress on a truckle bed- 
stead. As there was a loft above, I called, “Is there any one here?” 
but no voice answered. Then, I looked at my watch, and, finding 
that it was post nine, called again, “Is there any one hero?” There 
being still no answer, I went out at the door, irresolute what to do. 

It was beginning to rain fast. Seeing nothing save what I had seen 
already, I turned back into the house, and stood just within the shelter 
of the doorway, loolring out into the night. WWle I was considering 
that some one must have been there lately and must soon be coming 
back, or the candle would not be burning, it came into my head to 
look if the wick were long. I turned round to do so, and had taken up 
the candle in my hand, when it was extinguished by some violent shook, 
and the next thing I comprehended was, that I had been caught in a 
strong running noose, thrown over my head from behind. 

“Now,” said a suppressed voice with an oath, ‘T’ve got yout” 

“What is this?” I cried, struggling. “T^o is it? Help, help, 
helpl" 


Not only were my arms pulled close to my side, but the pressure on 
my bad arm caused me exquisite pain. Sometimes a strong man’s 
hand, sometimes a strong man’s breast, was set against my mouth to 
deaden my cries, and with a hot breath always close to me, I struggled 
ineffectually in the dark, while I was fastened tight to the waU. “And 
now,” said the suppressed voice with another oath, “call out again, 
and m make short work of youl” 

Faint and sick with the pain of my injured arm, bewildered by the 
surprise, and yet conscious how easily this throat could bo put in 
execution, I desisted, and tried to ease my arm were it over so little. 
But it was bound too tight for that. I felt as if, having been burnt 
before, it wore now being boiled. 

The sudden exclusion of the night and the substitution of black 
darkness in its place, warned me that the man had closed a shutter. 
After groping about for a little, he found the flint and steel be mntoL 
Md began to strike a light. I strained my sight upon the sparks that 
foU mong the tinder, and upon which he breathed and breathed 
match m hand, but I could only see his lips, and the blue point of the 
match; even those but fitfuUy. The tinder was damp-no wonder 
tnore — and one after another the sparks died out. 
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their oompassion on my miserable errors; still, if 1 could have killed 
him, even in dying, I would have done it. 

He had beon drinking, and his eyes were red and blood-shot. Around 
his neok was slung a tin bottle, as I had often seen his meat and drink 
slung about Him in other days* Ho brought the bottle to his lips, and 
took a fiery drink from it; and I smelt the strong spirits that I saw 
flash into Ids face. 

“Wolfl” said he, foldmg his arms again, “Old Orliok’s a-going to 
tell you Bomethink. It wsa yon aa did for your shrew sister.” 

Again my mind, with its former inconceivable rapidity, hod ex- 
hausted the whole subjoot of the attack upon my sister, her iUness, and 
her death, before his slow and heatating speech had formed those 
words. 

“It was you, villain,” said I. 

“I toll yon it was your doing — ^I tell yon it was done through you,” 
he retorted, catching up the gun, and making a blow with the stook 
at the vacant air between ns. “I come upon her from behind, as I 
come upon yon to-night, I giv* it horl I left her for dead, and if there 
had been a limekiln as nigh her aa there is now nigh you, she shouldn’t 
have come to Ufo again. But it wam't Old Orliok as did it; it was 
you. You was favoured, and ho was bullied and beat. Old Orliok 
bullied and beat, eht Now you pays for it. You done it; now yon 
pays for it." 

He dronk again, and beoamo more ferocious, I saw by his talfang of 
the bottle that there was no great quantity left in it I distinctly under- 
stood that ho was working himself np with its contents, to moke an end 
of me. I knew that every drop it held, was a dirop of my life. 
I knew that when I was changed into a part of the vapour that 
had crept towards me but a litt e while before, like my own warmng 
ghost, ho would do as he had done in my sister’s case — ^make all haste 
to the town, and bo seen slouching about there, drinking at the ale- 
houses, My rapid mind pursued him to the town, mode a picture of 
the street with him in it, and contrasted its lights and life with the 
lonely marsh and the white vapour creeping over it, into which I 
should have dissolved. 

It was not only that I could have summed up years and years and 
years while he said a dozen words, but that what ho did say, presented 
pictures to me, and not more wor^ In the excited and exalted state 
of my brain, I could not think of a place without seeing it, or of 
persona without seeing them. It is impossible to over-state the vivid- 
ness of these images, and yet I was so intent, all the time, upon him 
himself — who would not be intent on the tiger oronohing to spring! — 
that 1 knew of the sh’ghtost action of his fingers. 

When he had drunk this second rime, he rose from the bench on which 
bo sat, and pushed the table aside. Then, he took np the candle, and 
shading it with his murderous hand so aa to throw its light on me, 
stood before me, looking at me and enjoying the sight. 
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twenty times told, to the last brass fardenl” As ho shook his hoavr 
hand at me, with hia month snarling like a tiger’s, I felt that it was 
tme. 

, “What are yon going to do to mo?” 

“I’m a-going,” said ho, bringing hia fist down upon the table with 
a heavy blow, and rising as the blow fell, to give it greater foroo, “I’m 
a-going to have your life I” 

He leaned forward staring at ne, slowly nnclenohed his hand and 
drew it across his month as if hia month watered for mo, and sat down 
again. 

"you was always in Old Orliok’s way sinoe over you was a child. 
You goes out of his way this present night He’ll have no more on 
you. You’re dead.” 

I felt that I had come to the brink of my grave. For a moment I 
looked wildly round my trap for any obanoo of escape; but there was 
none. 

“More than that,” said he, folding his arms on the table again, “I 
won’t have a rag of you, I won’t have a bone of yon, left on earth. I’ll 
puC your body in the kUn — Fd carry two snoh to it, on my shoulders 
— and, let people suppose what they may of you, they shall never 
know nothing.” 

My mind, with inconceivable rapidity, followed out all the con- 
sequencea of such a death. Esfella’s father would behove I had deserted 
him, would be taken, would die aoonsing me; oven Herbert would 
doubt me, when he compared the letter I had left for him, with the 
fact that I had called at Miss Havisham’s gate for only a moment; 
Joe and Biddy would never know how sorry I had been that night, 
none would ever know what I bad suffered, how true I hod meant 
to bo, what an agony I had passed through. The death close before 
me was terrible, but far more terrible than death was the dread 
of being misremembered after death. And so quick wore my 
thoughts, that I saw myself despised by unborn generations — EstelJa’s 
children, and their children — ^while the wretch’s words wore yet on 
Ms lips, 

“Now, wolf,” said ho, “afore I kill you h’ko any other beast — which 
is wot I mean to do and wot I have tied yon up for — ^I’ll have a good 
look ot you and a good goad at yon. Oh, yon enemy I” 

It had passed through my thoughts to oiy out for help again; though 
few Could know better than I, the solitary nature of the spot, and the 
hopelessness of aid. But as he sat gloating over me, I was supported 
by a scornful detestation of him that sealed my lips. Above all things, 
I resolved that I would not entreat him, and that I would die making 
some last poor resistance to him. Softened as my thonghte of all the 
rest of men were in that dire eitromity; humbly beseeching pardon, 
as I did, of Heaven; molted at heart, as I was, by the thought that I 
had taken no farewell, and never now could take farowoU, of those 
who were dear to me, or could explain myself to them, or ask for. 
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BBcaldng you »8 writoa but ono. ’Ware Corapoyson, Magwitch, one 
the goilowB!" 

Ho flcirod tho candle at mo ngoin, emoking my fooe and hoir, one 
tor on instant Winding mo, ond turned bis powerful back oa ht 
replaced tho light on tho toblo. I had thought a prayer, and bad boot 
with Joe and Biddy and Herbert, before ho turned towards me again 

There was a clear space of a few feet between tho table and th( 
opposite wall. Within this space, lie now slouched baolewards anc 
forwards, ffia great strength scorned to sit stronger upon him than ovei 
before, as he did this with his hands banging loose and heavy at hh 
oidcB, and with his eyes scowling at me. 1 had no grain of ho]^ loft 
Wild M my inward hnrry was, and wondorfeil tho force of tho pictnree 
that mshed by mo instead of thoughts, I could yet oloarly understand 
that unless ho l>ad resolved that I was within a few moments of surolj 
perishing out of all human Jmowlcdgo, ho would never have told me 
what ho hod told. 

Of a sudden, ho otopped, took the cork out of his bottle, and tossed 
It nway. Light as It was, I hoard it fail like a plummet. Ho swallowed 
slowly, tilting np tho bottle by little and little, and now ho looked al 
mo no more. The last few drops of liquor ho poured into the palm ol 
his iiand, and liokwl up. Tlion with a sudden hnrry of violence and 
swearing horribly, bo threw tho bottle from him, and stooped; and 
I saw in his hand a stono-bammot with a long heavy handle. 

The roaolutiou I had made did not doaort mo, for, without uttering 
one vain word of apiioal to him, I shouted out with ell ray might, 
and Btrngglocl with all my might. It was only my head and my Jogs 
that I could move, bnt to that extent I struggled with all tho force 
nntil thou unknown, that was within mo. In tho smno Instant I beard 
responsive shouts, saw figures and a gleam of light dash in at tho door, 
hoard voices and tumult, and saw Orliok emerge from a straggle of 
men, as If it were tumbling water, clear tho table at a leap, and fly 
out into tlie nightl 

Alter a blank, I found that. I was lying unbound, on tho floor (n 
tho same place, with my head on some one's knee. My eyes wore 
fixed on tho Imider against tho wall, when 1 came to myscU — had 
opened on it before my mind saw i^— and thus as I recovered oon- 
Boionencfw, I knew that I wan In the place where I hod lost it. 

Too iudiflorcnt at first, oven to look round and osoortoin who 
supported me, I was lying looldng at tho ladder, when there came 
between mo and it, a face. Tho faoo of Trabb’s boyl 

“I think he’s all right!” said Trabb’s boy, in a sober voice; "but 
ain’t ho just pale, tlioughi” 

At these words, tlio lace of him who supported mo looked over into 
mine, and I saw my supporter to bo 

“Horbertt Great Heaven!” 

"Softly," said Herbert, "Gently, Handel. Don’t bo too eager,” 

"And our old oomrndo, StartopI" I cried, os bo too bent over me. 
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“Wolf, rU toll yon eomothing more. It vras Old Orliok aa von tnmblod 
over on yonr etaira that night.” 

I saw the stahcase with its ertingnished lampa. I saw the sbadowa 
of tho heavy stair-rails, thrown by tho watchman’s lantern on the wall 
I saw the rooms that I was never to see again; hero, a door half open; 
there, a door olosed; all the articles of fnmiture around- 

“And why was Old Orlick there? I’ll tell yon something more, wolf. 
Yon and her Aot-e pretty well hontod mo out of this country, so far a« 
getting a easy living in it goes, and Pve took np with now oompanioni 
and now masters. Some of ’em writes my letters when I wanta ’em 
wrote— do yon mind? — writes my letters, wolf) They writes fifty 
hands; they’re not like sneaking yon, as writes but one. Tvo had a firm 
mind and a firm will to have your life, since yon was down here at 
your sister’s burying. I han’t seen a way to get yon safe, and Fve 
looked artor you to know yonr ins and outs. Eor, says Old Orliok to 
himself, ‘Somehow or another PIl have himl’ Whatl When I lookf 
for you, I finds yonr uncle Provis, eh!” 

Mill Pond Bank, and Chinks’s Basin, and the Old Green Copper 
Rope-Walk, all so clear and plainl Provis in his rooms, tho signal 
whoso nso was over, pretty Clara, the good motherly woman, old Bill 
Barley on his book, all drifting by, as on tho swift stream of my life 
fast running out to seal 

“You with a tmole tool Why, I knowod yon at Gargory’s when 
yon was so small a wolf that I could have took your weazen botwiit 
this finger and thumb and chucked you away dejvd (as Pd thoughts o’ 
doing, odd times, when I saw you a loitering among the pollards on 
a Sunday), and yon hadn’t found no uncles then. No, not youl But 
when Old Orliok come for to hear that your uncle Provis hod most- 
like wore tho log-iron wot Old Orliok had picked up, filed asunder, 
on these meshes ever so many years ego, and wot ho kep by him till 
he dropped your sister with it, like a bullock, as bo means to drop 
you — hey? — when he come for to hear that — hoy? ” 

In his savage taunting, ho flared the candle so close to mo, that I 
turned my face aside to save it from the flame. 

“Ahl” he cried, laughing, after doing it again, “the burnt child 
dreads the fire! Old Orliok knowed you was burnt. Old Orbek knowod 
you was a smuggh'ng your nnole Provis away. Old Orlick’s a match 
for yon and knowed you’d come to-nighti Now I’ll toll you some- 
thing more, wolf, and this ends it. There’s them that’s os good a match 
for yonr uncle Provis as Old Orh'ok has been for yon. Lot him ’ware 
them when he’s lost his novvy. Lot him ’ware them, when no man 
can’t find a rag of his dear relation’s clothes, nor yet a bone of tils 
body. There’s them that can’t and that won’t have Magwitoh— yea, I 
know tho name! — alive in tho same land with them, and that’s had 
such sure information of him when he was alive in another land, as 
that ho couldn’t and shouldn’t leave it unbeknown and put them In 
danger. P’raps it’s them that writes fifty hands, and that’s not like 
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directioii of toy dining-place. Thaa, Trabb’s boy became their guide, 
and Tfsitb bim tbey went out to the slnioo-boase! thoagb by the town 
way to the marshes, ■which I had avoided. No'w, aa they ■went along, 
Herbert reSeotei that I might, after all, have been bronght there on 
some genuine and serviceable errand tending to Provisos safety, and 
bethinking himself that in that case interruption might be mischievons, 
left his guide and Startop on the edge of the qnarry, and went on by 
himself, and stole round the honss two or three times, endeavouring to 
ascertain whether all ■was right ■within. As he could hear nothing but 
indisianot sounds of one deep rough voice (this was whiio my mind 
■was so busy), he even at last began to donbt whether I was there, when 
anddenly I cried out loudly, and he answered the cries, and rushed in, 
closely followed by the other two. ' 

When I told Herbert what had passed within the house, he was for 
our immediately going before a magistrate in the town, late at night 
as It was, and getting out a warrant. But, I had already considered 
that snoh a course, by detaining ns there, or binding us to come back, 
might be fata! to Pro'vis. There was no gainsaying this difficulty, and 
■we relinquished all thonghto of pnrsning Orlick at that time. For the 
present, under the oireumstances, we deemed it prudent to make 
rather bght of the matter to Trabb’s boy; who I am convinced would 
have bora mnch affected by disappointment, if he hewi known that his 
intervention saved me from the limekiln. Not that Trabb’a boy was 
of a malignant nature, but that he had too much spare vivacity, and 
that it was in his con^tution to want variety and exoitement at any- 
body’s expense. When we parted, I present^ him with two guineas 
{which seemed to meet his vie^ws), and told him that I was sorry ever 
to have had an ill opinion of him (which made no impression on him 
at all). 

Wednesday being so close npon os, we determined to go back to 
London that night, three in the post-ohaiso; the rather, aa we ahonld 
then be clear sway, before the night’s adventure began te be talked 
of. Herbert got a largo bottle of stnfi for my arm, and by dint of 
having this stufi dropped over it all the night through, I was just able 
to bear its pain on the journey. It was daylight when we reached the 
Temple, and I went at once to bed, and lay in bed all day. 

Wednesday morning was ds'wning when I looked out of window. 
The ■winking lights npon the bridges were already pale, the coming 
sun iras like a marsh of fire on the horizon. The river, still dark and 
mysterious, ■was spanned by bridges that were turning coldly grey, 
with hero and there at top a worm touch from the burning in the s^. 
As I looked along the clustered roofs, with church towers and apires 
shooting into the unusually clear air, the sun rose up, amd a veil 
seemed to be dra^wn from the river, and millions of sparkles burst out 
upon ite waters. From me, too, a veil seemed to be dra'wn, and I felt 
strong and welL 

Herbert lay asleep in his bed, and onr old fellow-student lay asleep 
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‘T.emeniber what he ia going to assist na in,” said Herbert, “and 
be calm.” 

The allosion mode me spring np; though I dropped again from the 
pain In my arm. “Tho time baa not gone by, Herbert, has it? What 
night is to-night? How long have I been hero?” For, 1 had a strange 
and strong misgiving that I had been lying there a long time— a day 
and a night — two days and nights — more. 

“The time has not gone by. It is still Monday night.” 

“Thank God!” 

"And you have all to-morrow, Tuesday, to rest in,” said Herbert. 
“But you can’t help groaning, my dear Handel. Wliat hurt have you 
got? Can you stand?” 

“Yes, yes,” said I, “I can walk. I hove no hurt but in this throbbing 
arm.” 

They laid it bare, and did what they could. It was violently 
swollen and inflamed, and I could scarcely endure to have it touched. 
But, they tore up thoir handkerchiefs to make fresh bandages, and 
carefully replaced it in the sling, until we could got to tho town and 
obtain some cooling lotion to put upon it. In a httio while we had 
shut tho door of the dark and empty sluice-house, and were passing 
through the quarry on our way back. Trabb’s boy — ^Trabb's over- 
grown young man now — went before us with a lantern, which wr.s 
the light I had seen come in at tho door. But, tho moon was a good 
two hours higher than when I had lost seen the sky, and the night 
though rainy was much lighter. The white vapour of the Idln was 
passing from us as we went by, and, as I thought a prayer before, I 
thought a thanksgiving now. 

Entreating Herbert to tell me bow he had come to my rosouc — ^whiob 
at first he had flatly refused to do, but bad insisted on my remaining 
quiet — I learnt that I had in my hurry dropped the letter, open, in 
our ohumbers, where he, coming home to bring with lum Stortop, 
whom he had met in tho street on his way to mo, fornid it, very soon 
after I was gone. Its tone made him uneasy, and the more so because 
of the inconsistency between it and the hasty letter I had left for him. 
His uneasiness increasing instead of subsiding after a quarter of an 
hoar’s consideration, he set off for tho ooacb-office, with Startop, who 
volunteered his company, to make inquiry when the next coach went 
Finding that the afternoon coach was gone, and finding that hie 
Dueaainesa grew into positive alarm, as obstacles came in his way, he 
resolved to follow in a post-chaise. So, be and Startop arrived at the 
Blue Boar, fully expecting there to find me, or tidings of me; but, 
finefing neither, went ou to Miss Haviaham’s, where they lost me. 
Hereupon they went back to the hotel to refresh themselves and bo 
got Bomo one to guide them out upon the marshes. Among tho loungers 
nnder the Boar’s archway, happened to bo Trabb’s boy— true to his 
ancient habit of happening to bo everywhere where ho had no business 
—and T’rabb’a boy had seen me passing from Miss Havisham’s, in the 
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Wc tonobed tho otairs Ugh«y for a singlo moment, and bo was on 
board and wo woro ofi again. Ho had a boat-cloak wth him, and a 
black oanvaa bag, and he looked ns like a river-pilot ns my heart oonid 
have wished. . , 

“Dear boyl” ho said, potting bis nrm on my sbonlder, ns ho took 
Ma seat. “Faithful dear boy, well done. Thanl^o, thanbyo!” 

Tho air felt cold upon tho river, bnt it was a bright day, and tho 
Bunshine was very chewring. Tho tide ran strong, I took oaro to lose 
none of it, and oar steady atroko carried ns on thoroughly well.. By 
imporcoptiblo degrees, as the tide ran out, wo lost more and more of 
tho nearer woods and hills, and dropped lower and lower between 
tho muddy bonks, but tho tido was yet with ns when wo wore oS 
Gravesend. As onr ohargo was wrapped in his cloak, I purposely 
passed within a boat or two’s length of the floating Custom House, and 
Eo out to catch the etroam, olongsido of two emigrant ships, and under 
tho bows of n largo transport with troops on the forecastle looking 
down at ns. And soon tho tide began to slacken, and the craft ljung 
at anohor to swing, and presently they had ail swung round, and tho 
ships that wore taking advantage of the now tido to got up to the 
Pool, began to crowd upon ns in a fleet, and we kept under the shore, 
08 mnob out of the strength of the tido now as wo could, standing 
carefully ofi from low shollowB and mnd-banks. 

Our oarsmen woro so fresh, by dint oi having ooossionally lot her 
drive with the tide for a minute or two, that a quarter of an hour’s 
rest proved full os much ns they wanted. 

We pushed off again, and mado what way we could. It was much 
harder work now, but Herbert and Startop porsovored, and rowed, 
and rowed, and rowed, until the sun went down. 

At length wo descried a light and a roof, and presently afterwords 
tan rdongaido a little causeway mado of stones that bad been picked up 
hard by. Leaving tho rest in tho boat, I stepped ashore, and found 
tho light to bo in the window of a pnbho-house. It was a dirty ploco 
enough, and I dare say not unknown to smuggling adventures; bnt 
there was a good firo in tho kitohen, and there were eggs and bacon 
to oat, and various Uqnors to drio^ Also, there were two double- 
bedded rooms — “such as they were,” the landlord said. No other 
company was In the house than tho landlord, his wife, and a grizzled 
male oroatnro, tho “Jack” of the little oanseway, who was as slimy 
and smeary os if be had been low wator-mark too. 

While wo were comforting ourselves by the fire after oar meal, the 
Jack — ^who was sitting in a corner, and who had a bloated pair of 
shoes on, which lie had exhibited while we were eating our eggs and 
bacon, as interesting relice that ho hod token a few days ago from 
tho foot of a drowned seaman washed ashore — asked mo if we had 
^n a fonr-oared galley going up with the tidel When I told him 
No, he said she must have gone down then, and yet she “took up 
too,” when she left there. 
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on the Bofa. I conld not dress myself without help, but I mode np the 
fire which was Btill bnming, and got some coffee ready for thoim In 
good time they too started np strong and well, and we admitted the 
sharp morning air at the windows, and looked at the tide that was 
still flowing towards us. 

“When it turns at nine o’clock,” said Herbert cheerfully, "look 
out for ns, and stand ready, you oror there at IGll Pond Bankl” 


CBATTEB 50 

It was one of those March days when the sun shines hot and the 
wind blows cold: when it is summer in the h'ght, and winter in the 
shade. We had our pea-coata with us, and I took a bag. 

We loitered down to the Temple stairs, and stood loitering there, 
as if we were not quite decided to go npon the water at oil. Of course 
I had token care that the boat should bo ready, and ovoiything In 
order. After a little show of indecision, which there wore none to see 
but the two or three amphibions creatures belonging to our Temple 
stairs, wo went on board and cast oS; Herbert in the bow, I steering. 
It was then abont high-water — ^half-past eight. 

Our plan was this. The tide, beginning to mn down at nine, and 
being with us until three, we intended still to creep on after It had 
turned, and row against it until dark. We should then be well in those 
long reaches below Gravesend, between Kent and Essex, where the 
river is broad and solitary, whore the water-side inhabitants are very 
few, and whore lone pubho-honses are soattored hero and there, of 
which we ooold choose one for a resting place. There, we meant to 
lie by, all night. The steamer for Hamburg, and the steamer for 
Rotterdam, would start from London at about nine on Thursday 
morning. We sbonld know at what time to expect them, according to 
whore we were, and would hail the first; so that if by any aocidont wo 
wore not taken aboard, we should have another ohanoe. Wo knew the 
diatingnishing marks of each vessel. 

Old London Bridge was soon passed, and old Billingsgate market 
with its oj^ster-boats and Dutchmen, and the White Tower and Traitor’s 
Gate, and we were in among the tiers of shipping. And^ now, I sitting 
in the stem, oonld see with a faster boating heart. Mill Pond Bank 
and Mill Pond stairs. 

“Is he there?” said Herbert. 

“Not yet.” 

“Right! He was not to come down till ho saw ns. Can yon see his 
signals?” 

’Not well from here; bnt I think I see it. — ^Now I see him! Poll 
both. Easy, Herbert. Oars I” 
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to my window I oonld eee the two men mov^ over the marsh. In 
that light, however, I soon lost them, and feeling very cold, lay down 
to think of the matter, and fell asleep again. 

We were up early. As wo walked to and fro, aU four together, 
before breakfast, I deemed it right to recount what I had seen. Again 
our charge was the least anxious of the party. It was very likely that 
tho men belonged to the Custom House, ho said quietly, and that 
they had no thought of us. I tried to persuade myself that it was 
BO — as, indeed, it might easily be. However, I proposed that he and 
I should walk away together to a distant point we could see, and that 
tho boat should take us aboard there, or as near there as might prove 
feasible, at about noon. This being considered a good precaution, soon 
after breakfast ho and I sat forth, without saying anything at tho 
tavern. 

He smoked his pipe as we went along, and sometimes stopped to 
clap me on tho shooldor. Ono would have supposed that it was I who 
was in danger, not ho, and that ho was reassuring me. We spoke very 
little. As we approached the point, I begged him to remain in a 
sheltered place, while I went on to recormoitre; for it was towards it 
that tho men had passed in the night. He complied, and I went on 
alone. There was no boat o2 the point, nor any boat drawn np any- 
where near it, nor were there any signs of the men having embark^ 
there. But, to be sure, the tide was high, and there might have been 
some foot-prints under water. 

When he looked out from his shelter in the distance, and saw that 
I waved my hat to him to come up, he rejoined me, and there wo 
waited; sometimes lying on the bank wrapped in our coats, and some- 
times movir^ about to warm ourselves: until wo saw our boat coming 
round. We got aboard easily, and rowed out into the track of the 
steamer. By that time it wanted but ten minutes of one o’clock, and 
we began to look out for her smoke. 

Bat, it was half-past one before wo saw her smoke, and soon after 
we saw behind it the smoko of another steamer. As they were oonung 
on at full speed, we got the two bags ready, and took that opportunity 
of saying good-bye to Herbert and Startop. We had all shaken hands 
coniially, and neither Herbert’s eyes nor mine wore quite dry, when 
I saw a foor-oared galley shoot out from under tho bank but a little 
way ahead of ns, and row out into tho same track. 

A stretch of shore hod been as yet between us and tho steamer’s 
smoke, by reason of the bend and wind of tho river; but now she was 
visible coming head on- I called to Herbert and Startop to keep before 
tho tide, that she might see ns lying by for her, and adjured Provia 
to sit qnJto still, wrapped in his clo^ He answered ohoerily, “Trust 
to me, dear boy,” and sat like a statue. Meantime tho galley, which 
was skilfully handled, had crossed ns, lot us come up with her, and 
fallen alongside. Leaving just room enough for tho play of the oars, 
she kept alongsido, drifting when we drifted, and pulling a stroke or 
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“They must ha’ thought better on’t for some reason or another,” 
said the Jack, “and gone down,” 

“A four-oared galley did you say?” said I. 

“A four,” said the Jack, “and two sitters.” 

“Did they come ashore here?” 

“They put in with a stone two-gallon jar, for some beer. Td ha’ 
been glad to piaon the beer myself,” said the Jack, “or put some ratt- 
ling physio in it.” 

“Why?” 

‘7 know why,” said the Jack. He spoke in a slushy voice, as if 
much mud had washed into his throat. 

“Ho thinks,” said the landlord: a weakly meditative man with a 
pale eye, who seemed to rely greatly on his Jack: “he thinks they was, 
what they wasn’t.” 

*7 knows what I thinks,” observed the Jack. 

“Tew thinks Chistom ’Ds, Jack?” said the landlord. 

“I do,” said the Jack. 

“Then you’re wrong. Jack.” 

“Am II’’ 

This dialogue made us all uneasy, and me very uneasy. The dismal 
wind was muttering round the house, the tide was flapping at the 
shore, and I had a feeling that we were caged and threatened. A fonr- 
oarod galley hovering about in so nnnsni a way as to attract this 
notice, was an ugly ciroumstanoe that I could not get rid oL When I 
had induced Provis to go up to bed, I went outside with my two 
companions (Startop by this time knew the state of the case), and 
held another councU. Whether we should remain at the house until 
near the steamer’s time, which would be about one in the afternoon; 
or whether we should put oS early in the morning; was the question 
we discussed. On the whole we deemed it the better course to lie 
where we were, until within an honr or so of the steamer’s time, and 
then to get out in her track, and drift easily with the tide. Having 
settled to do this, we returned into the house and went to bed. 

I lay down with the greater part of my clothes on, and slept well 
lor a few hours. When I awoke, the wind had risen, and the sign of 
the house (the Ship) was crea^g and hanging abou^ with noises 
that startled me. Rising softly, for my charge lay fast asleep, I looked 
out of the window. It commanded the causeway where we had hauled 
op our boat, and, as my eyes adapted themselves to the light of the 
olond^ moon, I saw two men lookin g into her. They passed by under 
the 'mndow, looking at nothing else, and they did not go down to the 
Iwding-plaM which I could discern to be empty, but struck across 
the marsh in the direction of the Here. 

My first impdse was to call np Herbert^ and show him the two men 
reflecting before I got into his room, which was 
. u 5 house and adjoined mine, that he and Startop had 
a harder day than I, and were fatigue^ I forebore. Going back 
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. The gaUey waa kepi steady, and the BUent eager look-ont at the 
water was restuned. But the Eotterdam steamer now came up, and 
apparently tiot onderstanding what had happened, came on at speed. 
By the time she had been hailed and stopped, both steamers were drift- 
ing away from ns, and we were rising and falling in a troubled wake 
of water. The look out was kept, long after all was still again and the 
two BfeameiB were gone; but everybody knew that it was hopeless now. 

At length we gave it up, and prilled nnder the shore towards the 
tavern we had lately left, where we were received with no little enr- 
priso. Here, I was able to get some comforle for Magwitch — ^Provis 
no longer— who had received some very severe injury in the chest 
and a deep out in the head. 

He told me that he believed himself to have gone under the keel 
of the steamer, and to have been struck on the head in rising. The 
Injiiry to his chest (which rendered his breathing ortremely painful) 
ho thought he had received against the side of the galley. He added 
that he did not pretend to say what he might or might not have done 
to Compeyson, but, that in the moment of his laying his hand on 
his oloak to identify him, that villain had staggered up and staggered 
back, and they had both gone overboard together; when the sudden 
wrenching of Wm (Magwitch) out of onr boat, and the endeavour of 
his captor to keep him in It, had capsized ns. He told me in a whisper 
that toey had gone down, fiercely looked in each other’s arms, and 
that there had been a stmg^o under water, and that he had disengaged 
himself, struck out, and swam away. 

I never had any reason to doubt the exact tmtti of what he had 
told mo. The ofincer who steered the galley gave the same account of 
their going overboard. 

When I asked this ofiBoer’s permission to change the prisoner’s wet 
clothes by purchasing any spare garments I could get at the public- 
house, he gave it readily: merely observing that be must take charge 
of everything his prisoner had abont him. So the pocket-book which 
had onoe been In my hands, passed Into the officer’s. He further gave 
me leave to accompany the prisoner to London; but, declined to accord 
that grace to my two friends. 

The Jack at the Ship was instructed whore the drowned man hod 
gone down, and undertook to search for the body in the places where 
it was likeliest^ to come ashore. His interest in its recovery seemed 
to me to be much heightened when ho heard that it had stockings on. 
Probably, it took abont a dozen drowned men to fit him out com- 
pletelj^ and that may have been the reason why the diflerent articles 
of his drees wore in various stages of decay. 

We remained at the pubh’c-honso until the tide turned, and then 
Magwitch was carried down to the galley and put on board. Herbert 
and Startop were to get to London by land, as soon as they oould. 
We had a doleful parting, and when I took my place by Magwitch’* 
•Ide, I felt that that was my place henceforth while he lived 
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two when wo pulled. Of tho two sitters, ono hold the mddor linos and 
looked at us attentively— ns did all tho rowore; tho other sitter was 
wrapped up, much ns Provis was, and seemed to shrink, and whisper 
some instruction to tho steeror as ho looked at us. Not a word was 
spoken in either boat, 

Startop could make out, after a fow minutes, which steamer was 
first, and gave me the word “Hamburg,” in a low voice ns wo sat faco 
to faco. She was nearing us very fast, and the beating of her paddles 
grow louder and louder, I felt as If her shadow were absolutoly upon 
us, when the galley hailed us. I answered, 

“You have a returned transport there,” said the man who held tho 
lines. “That’s the man, wrapped in tho cloak. His name is Abel 
Magwitoh, otherwise Provis. I apprehend that man, and call upon 
him to surrender, and you to assist.” 

At the same moment, without giving any audible direction to Wa 
crow, ho ran the galley aboard of us. They had pulled ono sudden stroke 
ahead, had got their oars in, bad run athwart us, and wore holding 
on to our gunwale, before we knew what they were doing. This caused 
great confusion on board of the steamer, and I heard them calling to 
ns, and heard the order given to stop the paddies, and heard them 
stop, but felt her driving down upon us irresistibly. In the same 
moment, I saw tho steersman of the galley lay his hand on his 
prisoner’s shoulder, and saw that both boats were swinging round 
with tho force of the tide, and saw that all hands on board Ore steamer 
were running forward quite frantically. Still in tho same moment, I saw 
tho prisoner start up, lean across his captor, and pull the cloak from 
tho nook of tho shrinking sitter in the galley. Still in the same moment, 
I saw that the faco disolosed was the faco of the other convict of long 
ago. Still in the same moment, I saw tho face tilt backward with a 
white terror on it that I shall never forget, and heard a groat cry on 
board the steamer and a loud splash in the water, and felt the boat 
sink from under mo. 

It was but for an instant that I seemed to struggle with a thousand 
milbweirs and a thousand flashes of light; that instant past, I was 
taken on board the galley. Herbert was there, and Startop was there; 
but our boat was gone, and the two oonviots were gone. 

What with the cries aboard tho steamer, and the furious blowing oS 
of her steam, and her driving on, and our driving on, I oould not at 
first distanguish sky from water or shore from shore; but the crow of 
tho galley righted her with great speed, and, pnlUng certain swift 
strong strokes ahead, lay upon their oars, every man looking silently 
and eagerly at the water astern. Presently a dark object was seen in 
it, bearing towards us on the tide. No man spoke, but tho steersman 
held up his hand, and all softly backed water, and kept the boat 
straight and true before it. As it came nearer, I saw it to be Magwitoh 
swimming, but not swimming freely. Ho was taken on board, and 
instantly manacled at the wrists and ankles. 
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in this case to make it one of them. I understood that very well. I was 
not related to the outlaw, or connected with him by any recogi^ble 
tie; he had put his hand to no writing or settlement in my favour 
t^ore his apprehension, and to do so now would be idle. I had no 
claim, and I finally resolved, and ever afterwards abided by the re- 
solution, that my heart should never be sickened with the hopeless 
task of attempting to estabh'sh one. 

There appeared to be reason for suppcsing that the drowned informer 
had hoped for a reward out of this forfeiture, and had obtained some 
accurate knowledge of Magwitoh’a affairs. V^en his body was found, 
many miles from the scene of his death, and so horribly disfigured 
that he was only recognizable by the contents of his pooketa, notes 
were stiD legible, folded in a case he carried. Among these were the 
name of a banking-house in New South Wales where a srun of money 
was, and the designation of certain lands of considerable valne. Both 
those beads of information were in a list that Magwitoh, while in prison, 
gave to Mr. Jaggers, of the posseeaions he supposed I should inherit. 
His ignorance, poor fellow, at last served him; he never mistrusted 
but that my ii^eritance was quite safe, with Mr. Jaggers’a aid. 

After three days* delay, during which the orown prosecution stood 
over for the production of the witness from the prison-ship, the witness 
came, and completed the easy case. He was committed to take his 
trial at the next Session, which would come on in a month. 

It was at this dark time of my life that Herbert returned home one 
evening, a good deal cost down, and said: — 

“My dear Biandel, I fear I shall soon have to leave yon.” 

His partner having prepared mo for that, I was less BUrprised than 
he thonght. 

“We shall lose a fine opportnnity if I put off going to Cairo, and 
I am very much afraid I must go, Handel, when yon most need 

ZQO. 

‘‘Herbert, I shall always need yon, becans© I shall alwa]?^ loy© you; 
but my need is no greater now, than at another time.” 

“You will bo BO lonely.” 

“I have not leisure to think of that,” said L “You know that I am 
always with him to the full extent of the time allowed, and that I 
should be with him all day long, il I could. And when I come away 
from him, you know that my thoughts are with him.” 

The dreadful condition to which he was brought, was so appalling 
to both of us, that wo could not refer to it in plainer words. 

"My dear fellow,” said Herbert, “let the near prospect of our separa- 
tion — for it is very near — be my justification for troubling you about 
yourself. Have yon thought of your future?” 

“No, for 1 have been afraid to think of any future.” 

But youre cannot bo dismissed; indeed, my dear, dear Handel, it 
most not be dismissed. I wish you would enter on it now, as for as 
a few friendly words go, with me.” 
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As vrs retrraed totrards tie* setting sua vre i-vl jx'wtereUv J.-fi K-''-** » 
CH, end as tie stream of oar hopce seennyl jdl nuvivUv'; KvA. X Vo\\ 
him hoTT grieved I vres to think he hsd come home for n\v sakcs, 

“Dear boy,” he ensvrorcd, ‘Tm quite content to take r.\j- ehan^w 
Fve seen my boy, and he can be a gentleman without nu\‘* 

No. I had thought about that while we had l*een there side by sid.v 
No. Apart from any inclinations of my own, I understand WeuuuU'k'a 
hint now. I foresaw that, being oonrioted, his jwssosalomi would K* 
forfeited to the Crown. 

“Look’ee here, dear boy,” said he. “It’s l>est as a gentlenmn should 
not be knowed to belong to mo now. Only come to see me wt ii 
yon come by chance alonger Wemmiok. Sit wliere I can see yon, 
when I am swore to, for the last o’ many times, and I don't ask no 
more.” 

‘I will never stir from your side,” said I, “when I am suftert'd to 
be near yon. Please God, I will be os true to you as you have het'u 
to mel” 

I felt his hand tremble as it held mine, and ho turned his face away 
as he lay in the bottom of the boat, and 1 hoard that old tioniul in 
hii throat — softened now, like aU the rest of him. It was a pood thing 
that he had touched this point, for it put into my mind what 1 might 
not otherwise have thought of until too late; that ho need never know 
how his hopes of enriching mo hod perished. 
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He was taken to the Police Court nezt day, and would have been 
Imme^ately committed for trial, but that it was ncceimary to send 
down for an old ofBoer of the prison-ship from which ho horJ once 
escaped, to speak to his identity. Nobody doubted it; but CffrnpoyHon, 
who had meant to depose to it, was tnmbling on tho tidon, defwl, and 
it happened that there was not at that time any prison ofJlr/w In 
London who could give the required evidence. I bad gone direct to 
Mr. Jaggere at his private house, on my arrival over-nlglifc, t/5 retain 
his assistance, and Mr. daggers on the prisoner’s behaJ/ would r^irnll 
nothing. It was the sole resource, for he told me that the cw!e rrmat 
be over in five minutes when the witness was there, and that no Jtov/er 
on earth could prevent its going against ns. 

I imparted to Mr, Jsggers my dseign of keeping him in {'//tornufA 
oI the fate of his wealth. Mr. Jaggers was qcsrnlous and angry with 
me for having ‘Tat it slip my fegers,” and said we rnt/r.t 

memorialize ^-acd-fay, and try at eS cvente for eorae of it. iJnt 
he did not conceal from ms that sftccojk there aright be raar.y oae/ri 
in wHch forisrture would not he ezacted, there were r.o ri.'CTrr.eVir.oee 
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deserved the name, for it was now no home to me, and I had no home 
anywhere. 

On the stairs I encountered Wemnuok, who was coming down, after 
an nnsncceesful application of his Imuokles to my door. I had not 
seen alone, since the disastrous issue of the attempted flight; and 
he had come, in his private and personal capacity, to say a few words 
of explanation in reference to that failure. 

“The late Compeyson,” said Wemmick, “had by little and little got 
at the bottom of half of the regular business now transacted, and it 
was from the talk of some of his people in trouble (some of his people 
being always in trouble) that I heard what I did. I kept my ears open, 
seeming to have them shut, until I heard that he was absent, and I 
thought that would be the beat time for making the attempt. I oan 
only suppose now, that it was a part of his policy, as a very clever 
man, habitually to deceive his own instruments. Yon don’t blame me, 
I hope, Mr. PipJ Fm sure I tried to serve you, with all my heart.” 

“1 am as sure of that, Wemmick, as yon can be, and I thank you 
most earnestly for all your interest and friendship.” 

“Thank you, thank you very much. It’s a bad job,” said Wemmick, 
scratching his head, “and I assure yon I haven’t been so out up for 
a long time. What I look at, is the sacrifice of so much portable property. 
Dear me!” 

“What I think of, Wemmick, is the poor owner of the property.” 

“Yee, to be sure,” said Wemmick. “Of course there oan be no 
objection to your being sorry for him, and Fd put down a five-pound 
note myself to get him out of it. But what I look at, is this. The 
late Compeyson having been beforehand with him in intelligence of 
his return, and being so determined to bring him to book, I do not 
think he could have been saved. Whereas, the portable property 
certainly could have been saved. That’s the difference between the 
property and the owner, don’t you see?” 

I invited Wemmick to come up-stairs, and refresh himself with a 
glnffl of grog before walking to Walworth. He accepted the invitation. 
While he was drinking his moderate allowance, he said, with nothing 
to lead up to it, and after having appeared rather fidgety: — 

“What do you t hink of my meaning to take a holiday on Monday, 
Mr. Pip7” 

“Why, I suppose you have not done such a thing these twelve 
months.” 

“These twelve y«ws, mote likely,” said Wommick. “Yra, Fm 
going to take a holiday. More than that; Fm goii^ to take a walk. 
Mote than that; Fm going to ask you to take a walk with me.” 

I was about to excuse myself, as being but a bad companion just 
then, when Wemmick anticipated me. 

‘T know your en^gements,” said he, “and I know you are out of 
sorts, Mr. Kp. But if you could oblige me, I should take it as a kind- 
ness. It ain’t a long walk, and it’s an early one. Say it might ocoupy 
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“I wm,” said L 

"In this branch house of ours, Handel, wo must hare a 

I saw that his dchcacy was avoiding the right wor^ eo I said, “A 
clerk.” 

“A clerk. And I hope it is not at all nnlikely that ho may expand 
(as a clerk of your acquaintanoo has expanded) into a partner. How, 
Handel in short, my dear boy, will you come to me?” 

There was something ohonnio^y cordial and engaging in the manner 
In which after saying, “How, Handel,” as if it were the grave begin- 
ning of a portentous business exordium, be had suddenly given up 
that tone, stretched out his honest hand, and spoken like a school-boy. 

“Clara and I have talked about it again and again,” Herbert pursued, 
“and the dear little thing bogged me only this evening, with teats in 
her eyes, to say to you that if yon will live with ns when we come 
together, she will do her best to make yon happy, and to convince 
her husband’s friend that he is her friend too. We should get on so 
wdU, Handell” 

I thanked her heartily, and I thanked him heartily, bnt said I could 
not yet make sore of joining him as ho so kindly offered- Firstly, my 
mind was too preoccupied to be able to take in the subject clearly. 

Secondly Yes! Secondly, there was a vague something lingering 

in my thoughts that will come ont very near the end of this sb'ght 
narrative. 

“But if yon thought, Herbert, that you could, without doing any 
Injury to your business, leave the question open for a hitle while " 

“For any while,” cried Herbert. “Six months, a year!’ 

“Not so long as that,” said L “Two or throe months at most.” 

Herbert was highly delighted when we shook hands on this atrango- 
ment, and said ho could now take oonrage to tell me that he believed 
ho must go away at the end of the week. 

“And Clara?” said L 

‘The dear little thing,” returned Herbert, “bolds dutifully to her 
father as long ns he lasts; bnt ho won’t last long. Mis. Whimplo oonfidee 
to me that he is certainly going.” 

“Not to say an unfeeling thing,” said I, “he cannot do better than 
go." 

“I am afraid that most be admitted,” said Herbert: “and then I 
•hall come back for the dear little thing, and the dear little thing and 
I will walk quietly into the nearest church. Rememberl The blessed 
darling comes of no family, my dear Handel, and never looked into 
the rod book, and hasn’t a norion about her grandpapa. What a fortune 
for the son of my motherl” 

On the Saturday in that same week, I took my leave of Herbert 
~-fnll of bright hope, but sad and sorry to leave me — as be sat on 
One of the seaport mail coaches. I went into a coffee-honso to write a 
little note to Clara, telling her he had gone off, sending his love to 
her over and over again, and then went to my lonely homo — ^if it 
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The clerk and clergyman then appearing, we were ranged in order 
at those fatal rails. True to his notion of seeming to do it all without 
preparation, I heard Wemmick say to himself as he took something 
out of his waistcoat-pocket before the service began, “Halloa! Here's 
a ringl” 

I acted in the capacity of backer, or beet-man, to the bndegroom; 
while a little limp pew-opener in a soft bonnet like a baby’s, made a 
feint of being the bosom friend of Miss Sldffins. The responsibility 
of giving the lady away, devolved upon the Aged, which led to the 
clergyman’s being nnintentionally scandalized, and it happened thns. 
When he said, “Who giveth this woman to be married to this man!” 
the old gentleman, not in the least knowing what point of the ceremony 
wo had arrived at, stood most amiably burning at the ten command- 
ments. Upon which, the clergyman said again, “Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man!” The old gentleman being still 
in a state of most estimable nnconsciousness, fiie bridegroom cried 
ont in his accustomed voice, “Now, Aged P., yon know; who giveth!” 
To which the Aged replied \rith great briskness, before saying that 
ht gave, "All right, John, oil right, my boy!” And the clergyman 
came to so gloomy a pause upon it, that I bad donbts for the moment 
whether we should get completely married that day. 

It was completely done, however, and when we were going out of 
church, Wemmick took the cover off the font, and put his wiute 
gloves in it, and put the cover on again, Mrs. Wemmick, more heedful 
of the future, put her white gloves in her pocket and assumed her 
green. “Note, Mr. Pip,” said Wemmick, triumphantly shouldering 
fije fishing-rod as we came ont, “let me ask you whether anybody 
would suppose this to be a wedding-party!” 

Breakfast had been ordered at a pleasant little tavern, a mile or so 
away upon the rising ground beyond the green; and there was a 
bagatelle board in the room, in case we sho^d desire to unbend our 
minds after the solemnity. It was pleasant to observe that Mm 
Wemmick no longer unwound Wemmiok’s arm when it adapted itself 
to her figure, but sat in a higb-baokod chair against the wall, like a 
violoncello in its case, and submitted to be embraced as that melodious 
instrument might have done. 

We had an excellent breakfast, and when any one declined anything 
on table, Wemmick said, ‘Trovided by contract, you know; don’t 
be afraid of it!” I drank to the new couple, drank to the Aged, drank 
to the Castle, sainted the bride at parting, and made mvself as agree- 
able as I conld. J “ft 

Wemmick came down to the door with me, and I again shook hands 
with him, and wished him joy. 

“Thankeol” said Wemmick, tubbing his hands, “She’s such a 
manager of fowls, you have no idea. You shali have some eggs and 
judge for yourselt I say, Mr. Pip!” calling me back and speaking; 
low. “This is altogthor a Walworth sentiment, please.” 
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yon (including breakfast on tho walk), from eight to twelve. Couldn’t 
you stretch a point and manage it?” 

He hod done so much for mo, at various times, that this was very 

little to do for him. I said I could manage it— would manage it 

and ho was so very much pleased by my acquiescence, that 1 was 
pleased too. At this particular request, 1 appointed to call for him 
at tho Castle at half-post eight on Monday morning, and so wo parted 
for tho time. 

Punctual to my appointment, I rang at tho Castle goto on the 
Monday morning, and was received by Wemmiok himself; who struck 
mo as looking tighter than usual, and having a sleeker hat on. Within, 
there were two glosses of rum-and-milk prepared, and two biscuits. 
Tho Aged must have been stirring with tho lark, for, glancing into 
tho perspective of his bedroom, I observed that his bod was empty. 

When wo hod fortified ourselves with the rum-and-milk and biscuits, 
and wore going out for tho walk with that training preparation on ns, 
I was considerably surprised to seo Wemmiok take up a fishing-rod, 
and put it over his shoulder. “Why, wo oro not going fishingl” said 
L “No,” returned Wommick, “but I like to walk with one.” 

1 thought this odd: however, I said nothing, and wo sot oil. Wo 
went towards Camberwell Green, and when we wore thereabouts, 
Wommick said suddenly: — 

“Halloa 1 Here’s a church 1” 

Thoro was nothing very surprising in that; but again, I was rather 
eurprisod, when ho said, oa if ho wore animated by a brilliant idea: — 

“Lot’s go ini” 

Wo went in, Wemmick leaving his fishing-rod in tho porch, and 
looked all round. In tho moantimo, Wemmick was diving into his 
ooat-pockots, and getting something out of paper there. 

“Halloal” said ho. “Here’s o couple of pair of glovesl Lot’s put 
’em onl” 

As tho gloves wore white Idd gloves, and as tho post-office was 
widened to its utmost extent, I now began to have my strong sus- 
picions. They were strengthened into certainty when I beheld the 
Aged enter at a side door, escorting a lody. 

“Halloo!” said Wemmiok. “Here’s Miss SkiffinsI Lot’s have a 
wedding.” 

That discreet damsel was attired as usual, except that she was now 
engaged in substituting for her green kid gloves a pair of white. Tho 
Aged was likewise occupied in preparing a similar sacrifice for tho 
altar of Hymen. Tho old gentleman, however, experienced so much 
difficulty in getting his gloves on, that Wommick found it necessary 
to put him with his bock against a pillar, and then to got behind the 
pillar himself and pull away at them, while I for my part held tho 
old gentleman round tho waist, that ho might present an equal and 
safe resistance. By dint of this ingcm'ous scheme, his gloves wore got 
on to perfection. 
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when ho was put to the bar, he was seated in a chair. No objection 
■was made to my getting close to the dock, on the outside of it, and 
holding the hand that ho stretched forth to me. 

The trial was very short and very clear. Snob things as could be 
said for him, were said — how he had taken to industrious habits, and 
had thriven la'wfuUy and reputably. But, nothing could unsay the 
fact that he had returned, and was there in presence of the Judge and 
Jury. It was impossible to try him for that, and do otherwise than 
find him guilty. 

At that time it was the custom (as I learnt from my terrible 
experience of that Sessions) to devote a concluding day to the passing 
of Sentences, and to make a finishing effect with the Sentence of Death. 
But for the indelible picture that my remembrance now holds before 
me, I could scardely believe, even as I write these words, that I saw 
two-and-thirty men and women put before the Judge to receive that 
sentence together. Foremost among the two-and-thirty was he; seated, 
that he might got breath enough to keep life in him. 

I earnestly hoped and prayed that he might die before the Becorderis 
Beport was made, but, in the dread of his lingering on, I began that 
night to write out a petition to the Home Secretary of State, setting 
forth my knowledge of him, and how it was that be had come back 
for my sake. I wrote it as fervently and pathetically as I conld, and 
when I had finished it and sent it in, I ■wrote out other petitions to 
such men in authority as I hoped were the most merciful, and drew 
np one to the Crown itself. 

The daily visits I could make him were shortened now, and he 
was more strictly kept Seeing, or fancying, that I ■was suspected of 
on intention of carrying poison to him, I asked to be searched before 
I sat down at his bedside, and told the officer who was always there, 
that I was willing to do anything that would assure him of the single- 
ness of my designs. Nobody was hard with him or with mo. 

As the da^ wont on, I noticed more and more that he would lie 
placidly looWng ot the white ceiling, with an absence of light in his 
face, until some word of mine brightened it for an instant, and then 
it would subside again. Sometimes be was almost, or ^nite, unable 
to speak; then, he would answer me with slight pressures on my hand, 
and I grew to understand his meaning very well. 

The number of the days had risen to ten, when I saw a greater 
change in him than I Lad seen yet. His eyes were turned towards 
the door, and lighted up os I entered. 

"Dear boy,” ho said, as I sat down by his bed: “I thought yon 
■was late. But I knowed you couldn’t be that.” 

‘Tt is just the time,” said L ‘T waited for it at the gate.” 

“You always waits at the gate; don’t yon, dear boy!” 

“yes. Not to loss a moment of the time.” 

“Thank’ee, dear boy, thank’eo. God bless yon 1 You’ve never deserted 
me, dear boy.” 
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'I ondorstand. Not to bo montionod In Littlo Britain ” eaid L 
Wommick nodded. “After what yon let out the other day Mr 
Jaggere may as well not know it. Ho might think my brab wm 
softening, or something of the kind.” 
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He lay In prison very ill, daring the whole interval between hi* 
committal for trial, and tho coming round ol the Sessions. He 
had broken two riba, they had wounded one of his lungs, and ho 
breathed with groat pain and difSonlty, which inoroasod daily. It was 
a oonseqnonoo of hia hart that ho apoko so low aa to bo acarocly audible; 
therefore, ho apoke very little. But, ho was over ready to listen to mo, 
and It became tho first duty of my life to say to him, and road to him, 
what I know ho ought to hear. 

Being far too ill to remain in tho common prison, ho was removed, 
after the first day or so. Into tho infirmary. This gave mo opportunities 
of being with him thot I oonld not otherwise have hod. And bnt for 
bis illness he would have been put in irons, for he was regarded as 
a determined prison-breaker, and I know not what else. 

Although I saw him every day, it was for only a short time; bonoe 
tho regnlarly reonrring spaces of our separation were long enough to 
record on his face any eUght changes that ooonrrod in hia physical 
state. I do not reoolleot that I onoo saw any change in it for tho bettor; 
ho wasted, and became alowly weaker and worse, day by day from 
tho day when tho prison door closed npon him. 

Tho kind of snbmission or resignation that ho showed, was that of 
a man who was tired out. I sometimes derived an impression, from 
hia manner or from a whispered word or two which escaped him, that 
he pondered over the question whether he might have been a better 
man under bettor circumstances. But, he never justified himself by 
a hint tending that way, or cried to bend tho past out of its eternal 
ihapo. 

It happened on two or throe occasions in my presence, that hia 
deeporato reputation was alluded to by one or other of tho people In 
attendanoo on him. A smile crossed bis face then, and he turned his 
eyes on mo with a trustful look, as if ho were confident that I had 
Boon some small redeeming touch In him, even so long ago as when 
I was a littlo child. As to all tho rest, ho was humble and contrite, 
and I never knew him complain. 

IVhea tho Sessions came round, Mr. Jaggers caused an application 
to bo made for tho postponement of hia trial until tho following 
Sessions. It was obviously made with tho assurance thot ho oould 
not live so long, and was refused. Tho trial came on at onoe, and 
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perception of any truth beyond the fact that I was falling very ilL 
The late stress upon me had enabled me to put oS illness, but not to 
put it a'way; I knevr that it vraa ooming on me now, and I knew very 
little else, and was even careless as to that. 

For a day or two, I lay on the sofa, or on the floor— anywh^, 
according as I happened to sink down — ^with a heavy head and aoWng 
limbs, and no purpose, and no power. Then there came one night 
which appeared of great duration, and which teemed with anxiety 
and horror; and when in the morning I tried to sit up in my bed and 
think of it, I found I oonld not do bo. 

Whether I really had been down in Garden Cionrt in the dead of 
the night, groping sbont for the boat that I supposed to be there; 
whether I had two or throe times come to myself on the staircase with 
great terror, not knowing how I had got out of bed; whether I had 
found myself Ughting the lamp, possessed by the Idea that he wm 
coining up the stairs, and that the lights were blown out; whether I 
had b^n inexpressibly harassed by the distracted talking, laughing, 
and groamng, of some one, and had half suspected those sounds to 
be of my own making; whether there hod been a olosed iron furnace 
in a dark comer of the room, and a voice had called out over and 
over again that Miss Havisbam was consuming within it; these were 
things that I tried to settle with, myself and get into some order, as I 
lay that morning on my bed. But the vaponr of a limekiln would 
oomo between me and them, disordering them all, and it was through 
the vapour at last that I saw two men looking at me. 

“What do you wantl” I asked, starting; “I don’t know you,” 

“Well, sir," returned one of them, bending down and tonohing me 
on the shoulder, “this is a matter that yoa’U soon arrange, I dare say, 
but you’re arrested." 

“What is the debt!" 

“Hundred and twenty-three pound, fifteen, six. Jeweller’s account, 
I think.” 

“What is to be donol” 

“You had better come to my house,” said the man. “I keep a very 
nice house." 

I made some attempt to get up and dress myself. When I next 
attended to them, they were standing a little o5 from the bed, looking 
at mo. I BtiU lay there. 

“Yon see my state,” said L “I would come with you if I could; 
but indeed I am quite unable. If you take me from here, I think I 
shall die by the way.” 

Perhaps they replied, or aiguod the point, or tried to encourage me 
to believe that I was bettor than I thought. Forasmuch as they hang 
in my memory by only this one slender thread, I don’t know what 
they did, except that they forobore to remove mo. 

After I had turned the worst point of my illness, I began to notioe 
that while all its other features changed, one consistent feature did 
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I pressed Ws hand in silcnco. for I conld not iorget that I had once ’ 
meant to desert him. 

“And what’s the best of all,” ho said, "yon’ro been more comfort- 
able alonger mo, since I was under a dark cloud, than when the sun 
shone. That’s best of all.’’ 

Ho lay on his back, breathing with great difficulty. Do what ho 
would, and lovo mo though ho did, tho light left his face over and 
again, and a film camo over tho placid look at tho white ceiling. 

“Aro you in much pain to-day?’’ 

“I don’t complain of none, dear boy.” 

“You never do complain.” 

He had spoken his lost words. Ho smiled, and I understood his 
touch to mean that he wished to lift my hand, and lay it on his breast. 

I laid it there, and ho smiled again, and put both his hands upon it. 

The allotted time ran out, while wo were thus; but, looking round, 

I found the governor of tho prison standing near mo, and ho whispered, 
“You needn’t go yet.” 1 thanked him gratefully, and naked, “iDght 
I speak to him, if ho can hear mo?” 

The governor stopped aside, and beckoned tho officer away. Tho 
change, though it was made without noiso, drew back tho film from 
tho placid look at tho whito ceiling, and ho looked most affectionately 
at mo. 

“Dear Magwitch, I must tell you, now, at last. You understand 
what I say?” 

A gontlo pressure on my hand. 

“You had a child once, whom you loved and lost.” 

A stronger pressure on my hand. 

“She lived and found powerful friends. She is h'ving now. She Is 
a lady and very beautiful. And I lovo hcrl” 

With a last faint effort, which would have been powerless but for 
my jdolding to it, and assisting it, ho raised my hand to his lips. Then 
ho gently lot it sink upon his breast again, with his o\ra hands lying 
on it. Tho placid look at tho white ceiling camo back, and passed 
away, and his head dropped quietly on his breast. 
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Now that I was left wholly to myself I gave notice of my intention 
to quit tho chambers in tho Temple ns soon ns my tenancy could le- 
gally determine, and in tho mcanwhilo to underlet them. At once 
I put bills up in tho windows; for, I was in debt, and had scarcely 
any money, and I began to bo seriously alarmed by the state of my 
affairs. I ought rather to write that 1 should have been alarmed if 
I had had energy and concentration enough to help mo to tho clear 
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and that I was to snbmit myself to all his orders. So, I kissed his 
hand, and lay quiet, -while he proceeded to in(hte a note to Biddy, 
with my love in it. 

E-vidently Biddy had taught Joe to wnte. As I lay m bed looking 
at him, it*made me, in my -weak state, cry again -with pleasure to 
see the pride with which he set about his letter. My bedstead, divested 
of its curtains, had been removed, -with me upon it, into the sitting- 
room, as the airiest and largest, and the carpet had been taken away, 
and the room kept always fresh and wholesome m'ght and day. At 
my own writing-table, pushed into a comer and cumbered -with little 
bottles, Joe now sat down to his great work, first choosing a pen from 
the pen-tray as if it were a cheat of large tools, and tucking np his 
sleeves as if he were going to -wield a crowbar or sledge-hammer. It 
■was necessary for Joe to hold on heavily to the table -with his loft 
elbow, and to get his right leg well out behind him, before he conld 
begin, and when he did begin he made every down-stroke so slowly 
that it might have been six feet long, while at every up-stroke I could 
hear his pen spluttering extensively. He had a curious idea that the 
ink-stand was on the side of him where it was not, and constantly 
dipped his pen into space, and seemed quite satisfied -with the result. 
Occasionally, he was tripped np by some orthographical stumbling- 
block, but on the whole he got on very well inde^, and when he had 
signed his name, and had removed a finishing blot from the paper to 
the crown of his head with his two forefingers, he got up and hovered 
about the table, trying the effect of his performance from vario-os 
points of view as it lay there, -with unbounded satisfaction. 

Not to make Joe uneasy by talking too much, even if I had been 
able to talk much, I deferred asking him about Miss Havisham until 
next day. He shook hia head when I then asked him if she had re- 
covered? 

“Is she dead, Joe?” 

“Why, you see, old chap,” said Joe, in a tone of remonstrance, 
and by way of getting at it by degrees, “I wouldn’t go so far as to 
say that, for that’s a deal to say; but she ain’t ” 

“Li-ving, Joe?” 

“That’s nigher where it is,” said Joe; “she ain’t fi-ving.” 

“Did she linger long, Joe?” 

“Arter yon was took ill, pretty much about what you might call 
(if you WBS pat to it) a week,” said Joe; still determined, on my ao- 
oonnt, to come at everything % degrees. 

“Dear Joe, have yon beard what becomes of her property?” 

“Weil, old chap,” said Joe, "it do appear that she had settled the 
most of it, which I meantersay tied it up, on Miss EsteUa. But she 
bad wrote ont a littlo coddlesboU in her own band a day or two afore ' 
the accident, leaving a cool four thousand to Mr. Matthew Pocket, 
^d why, do you suppose, above all things, Pip, she left that cool 
fonr thousand unto him? ‘Because of Pip’s account of him the said 
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not ohango. Whoever came abont mo, always settled down into .Toe. 
I opened my eyes in the night, and I saw in the great chair at ths 
bedside, Joe. I opened my eyes in the day, and, sitting on the window- 
scat, smoking his pi^ in the shaded open window, still I saw Joe. 
I asked for cooling drink, and the dear hand that gave it mo was Joe’s! 
I sank back on my pillow after drinking, and the face that looked 
so hopefully and tenderly upon mo was the face of Joe. 

At last, one day, I took courage, and said, "la it Joe?” 

And the dear old homo-voice answered, ‘Which it air, old chap.” 

*‘Oh Joe, you break my hoartl Look angry at mo, Joe. Strike me, 
Joe. Tell mo of my ingratitude, Don’t bo so good to mol” 

Por, Joe had actually laid his head down on the pillow at my side, 
and put his arm round my neck, in his joy that I know him. 

“TWeb, dear old Pip, old chap,” said Joe, “you and me wa.s ever 
friends. And when you’re well enough to go out for a ride — what 
larks 1” 

After which, Joe withdrew to the window, and stood with his back 
towards mo, wiping his eyes. And as my extreme weakness prevented 
mo from getting up and going to him, 1 lay there, penitently whisper- 
ing, ”0 God bless himl 0 God bless this gentle Christian manJ” 

Joe’s eyes were red when I next found him beside mo; but, I was 
holding his hand and wo both felt happy. 

“How long, dear Joe?” 

‘Which you meantersay, Pip, how long have your illness lasted, dear 
old chap?" 

“Yes, Joe.” 

“It’s the end of May, Pip. To-morrow is the first of Juno.” 

“And have you been here all the time, dear Joe?” 

‘Trotty nigh, old obap. For, as I says to Biddy when the nowa 
of your being ill were brought by letter, whioh it were brought by 
the post, and being formerly single be is now married though under- 
paid for a deal of walking and shoe-leatbor, but wealth were not a 
object on his part, and marriage were the groat wish of his hart ” 

“It is so delightful to hear you, Joel But I interrupt you in what 
you said to Biddy.” 

“Whioh it were,” said Joe, “that how you might bo amongst 
strangers, and that how you and mo having been ever friends, a wisit 
at such a moment might not prove unacooptoblo. And Biddy, her 
word wore, ‘Go to him, mthout loss of time,’ That,” said Joe, sum- 
ming up with his judjoiol air, “were the word of Biddy. ‘Go to him,’ 
Biddy say, ‘without loss of time.’ In short, I shouldn’t greatly deceive 
you,” Joe added, after a little grave reflection, “if I represented to 
yon that the word of that young woman were, Vithout a minute’s 
loss of time.’ ” 

There Joe cut himself short, and informed mo that I was to be 
talked to in groat moderation, and that I was to take a little nourisi- 
ment at stated frequent times, whether I felt inclined for it or not. 
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yon, Kp,” he would often eay, in ^lanation of that liberty; _ “I 
found her a tapping the eparo bed, like a cask of beer, and drawing 
o2 the feathers in a bucket, for sale. Which she would have tapped 
youm next, and draw’d it off with yon a laying on it, and was then 
a carrying away the coals gradiwally in the soup-tureen and wegetable- 
dishea, and the wine and spirits in your Wellington boots.” 

We looked forward to the day when I should go out for a ride, ns 
we had once looked forward to the day of my apprenticeship. And 
when the day came, and an open carriage was got into the lane, Joe 
wrapped me up, took me in his arms, carried me down to it, and put 
me in, as if I were still the small helpless creature to whom he had 
BO abundantly given of the wealth of his great nature. 

And Joe got in beside me, and we dSove away together into the 
country, where the rich summer growth was already on the trees and 
on the grass, and sweet summer scents filled all the air. The day 
happened to be Sunday, and when I looked on the loveliness around 
me, and thought how it had grown and changed, and how the little 
wild flowers had boon forming, and the voices of the birds had been 
strengthening, by day and by night, under the sun and under the 
stars, while poor I lay burning and tossing on my bed, the mere 
remembrance of having burned and tossed ttiere, came like a check 
upon my peace. But, when I heard the Sunday bells, and looked 
around a little more upon the outspread beauty, 1 felt that I was not 
nearly thankful enough — that 1 was too weak yet, to be even that — 
and I laid my head on Joe’s shoulder, as I had laid it long ago when 
he had taken me to the Fair or where not, and it was too much for 
my young senses. 

More composure came to me after a while, and we talked as we 
used to talk, lying on the grass at the old Battery. There was no 
change whatever in Joe. Exactly what ho had been in my eyes then, 
he was in my eyes still; just as simply faithful, just as simply right. 

When we got back again and he lifted me out, and carri^ me — so 
easily! — across the conrt and up the stairs, I thought of that eventful 
Christmas Day when he had carried me over the marshes. We had 
not yet made any allusion to my change of fortune, nor did I know 
how much of my late history he was acquainted witL I was so 
doubtful of myself now, and put so much trust in him, that I could 
not satisfy myself whether I ought to refer to it when he did not. 

“Have yon heard, Joe,” I asked him that evening, upon further 
consideration, as ho smoked his pipe at the window, “who my patron 
was?” 

‘T hoerd,” returned Joe, “ns it were not Miss Havisham, old chap.” 

“Did you hear who it was, Joel" 

“took’eo here, old chap,” said Joe, bending over me. “Ever the 
best of friends; ain’t ns, Pipl” 

I was ashamed to answer him. 

"Worry good, then,” said Joe, as if I ftad answered; “that’s all 
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Matthew.' I am told byBjddy. that air the writing," Raid .Too. 

Iff ^ ^ Eood. » ‘account of hirthe 

eatd Matthew.’ And o cool four thousand, Pip!" 

I never discovered from whom Joe derived the conventions! 
ntnro of the four thousand pounds, but jt appeared to make the sum 
of money moro to him, and ho hod a manifest relish in insiaiin" on 
its being cool. " 

I’his account gave mo great joy, as it perfected the only good thing 
I had done. I asked Joe whether ho had heard if any of the other 
relations had any legacies! 

“Miss Sarah,” said Joe, “she have twenty-fivo pound peronriiam 
fur to buy pills, on account of being bilious. ADsa Gcorginna, she 

have twenty pound down. Mra. what’s the name of them trild 

beasts with bumps, old chap?” 

“Camels?’’ said I, wondering why he could possibly want to Imow. 

Joe nodded. “Mrs, Camels," by which I presently undemtood ho 
meant Camilla, “she have five pound fur to buy mshh’ghts to put her 
in spirits when she wake up in the night." 

The accuracy of these recitals was sufficiently obvious to me, to give 
mo great confidence in Joe’s information. “And now,” said Joe, “you 
ain’t that strong yet, old chap, that you can take in more nor one 
additional shovel-full to-day. Old Orh’ck he's been a bustin’ open a 
dwoUing-houso.” 

“Whoso!” said L 


“Not, I grant you, but what his manners is given to blusterous," 
said Joe, apologetically; “still, a Englishman’s ’ouso is his Castle, and 
castles must not bo busted ’cepfc when done in war time. And wot- 
Bumo'er the failings on his part, ho wore a corn and seedsman in 
his hart," 


“Is it Pumblechook’s house that has been broken into, then!" 

“That’s it,- Pip,” said Joe; “and they took his till, and they took 
his cash-box, and they drinked his wine, and they partook of his 
wittles, and they slapp^ his face, and they pulled Ids nose, and they 
tied him up to his bod-pust, and they giv’ him a dozen, and they stuffed 
his mouth full of flowering annuals to penrent his crying out. But he 
knowed Orlick, and Orlick's in the county jail.” 

By these approaches we arrived at unrestricted conversation. I was 
slow to gain strength, but I did slowly and surely become less weak, 
and Joe stoyed with me, and I fancied I was httlo Pip again. 

Por, the tenderness of Joe was so beautifully proportioned to ray 
need, that I was Uko a child in his bands. He would sit and talk to 
mo in the old confidence, and with the old simplicity, and in the old 
unassertive protecting way, so that I would half believe that all my 
life since the days of the old kitchen was one of the mental troubles 
of the fever that was gone. He did everything for me except the 
household work, for which ho had engag^ a very decent woman, 
after paying off the laundress on his first arrival. “Which I do assure 
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on him, tho dear fellow had fallen into the old tone, and called me 
by tho old names, the dear “old Pip, old chap,” that now were mueio 
In my eara. I too had fallen into the old ways, only happy and 
thankfnl that ho let me. But, imperceptibly, though I held by them 
fast, Joo’s hold upon them began to slacken; and whereas I wondered 
at this, at first, I soon began to understand that tho cause of it was 
in mo, and that tho fault of it was all mine. 

Ah I Hod I pvon Joe no reason to doubt my constancy, and to 
think that in prosperity I ehonld grow cold to him and cast him o 2 ? 
Hod I given Joo’s innocent heart no cause to feel instinctively that 
03 I got stronger, his hold upon me would bo weaker, and that he 
had better loosen it in time and let mo go, before I plucked myself 
awayi 

It was on tho third or fourth occasion of my going out walking in 
tho Temple Gardens, leaning on Joo’s arm, that I sow this change 
in him very plainly. Wo had been sitting in tho bright warm sunh'ght, 
lootog at tho river, and I chanced to say as wo got up: — 

“See, Joel I con walk quite strongly. Now, yon shall see me walk 
back by myself.” 

“Which do not ovor-do it, Pip,” said Joe; “but I shall bo happy 
for to 800 you able, sir.” 

Tho last word grated on mo; but how oonld I remoostratol I walked 
no furtboT than the gate of tho gardens, and then protended to bo 
weaker than I was, and asked Joe for his arm. Joe gave it me, but 
was thoughtful. 

I, for my part, was thoughtful too; for how best to cheek this 
growing change in Joe was a great perplexity to my remorseful 
thoughte. That I was ashamed to tell him exactly how I was placed, 
and what I hod come down to, I do not seek to conceal; but, I hope 
my reluctance was not quite an unworthy one. Ho would want to 
help me out of his little savings, I know, and I know that ho ought 
not to help mo, and that I must not suffer him to do it. 

It was a thoughtful evening with both of ns. But, before we wont 
to bed, I had resolved that I would wait over to-morrow, to-morrow 
being Sunday, and would begin my new course with tho now week. 
On Monday morning I would apeak to Joe about this change, and I 
would lay aside this last vestige of reserve, I would tell him what I 
had in my thoughts (that Secondly, not yet arrived at), and why I 
had not decided to go out to Herbert, and then the change would 
bo conquered for over. As I cleared, Joo cleared, and it seemed as 
though ho had sympathetically arrived at a resolution too. 

Wo had a quiet day on tho Sunday, and wo rode out into tho country, 
and then walked in the fields. 

“I feel thankful that I have been ill, Joo,” I said. 

“Dear old Pip, old chap, you’re a’most come round, sir." 

“It has been a memorable time for me, Joo.” 

“Likownys for myself, sir,” Joe return^. 
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right; that’s agreed npon. Then why go into Bubjocte, old chap, which 
as betwixt two Mch most bo for over onneocssary} Tbcro'e Babitxna 
enough aa botwixt two sooh, without onncoossary ones. Lordl To 
think of your poor sister and hor Rampages 1 And don’t von remember 
Tioklor!” 

“I do indeed, Joe.” 

“Look’oe here, old chap," said Joe. ‘T done what I coaid to keep 
yon and Tioklor in sunders, but my power were not always fallv equal 
to my inclinations. For when yoar poor sister had a mind to drop 
into yon, it were not so much,” said Joe, in his favourite argumentative 
way, “that she dropped into mo too, if I put myself in opposition to 
hor, but that she dropped into yon always heavier for it I noticed 
that. It ain’t a grab at a man’s whisker, nor yet a shako or two of a 
man (to which your sister was quite welcome), that ’nd put a man 
o2 from getting a little child out of puniahment. But when that little 
child is dropp^ into, heavier, for that grab of whisker or shaking, 
then that man nsterally up and cays to himself, ‘Whore is the good 
as you are a doing? I grant you I see tho ’arm,’ says the man, ‘but 
I don’t SCO tho good. I call upon you, sir, therefore, to pint out Ibo 
good.’ ’’ 

“Tho man says?” I observed, as Joo waited for mo to speak. 

“Tho man says,” Joo assented. “Is ho right, that man?" 

“Dear Joe, ho is always right.” 

“Well, old chap,” said Joo, “then abide by your words. If ho’o 
always right (which in general he’s more likely wrong), he’s right 
when he says this: — Supposing over yon kop any littlo matter to 
yourself, when you was a little child, you kep it mostly because you 
know’d aa J. Gargery’e power to part you and Tickler in sunders, 
wore not fully equal to ids inclinations. Tfaeorfore, think no more of 
it as betwixt two soob, and do not lot us pass remarks upon ormccoe* 
sary snbjeots. Biddy giv’ herself a deal o’ trouble with me afore 1 
left (for I am most awful dull), as I should view it in this light, and, 
viewing it in this light, os I should sor put it. Both oi wbicb,” said 
Joe, quite charmed with his logical arrangement, “being dons, now 
this to you a true friend say. Namely, You mustn’t go a over^doing 
on it, but you must have your supper and your winc-ond-wafer, and 
you must bo put botwixt the shoots,” 

Tlio delicacy with which Joo dismissed tliis tiieme, and the sweet 
taol and kindness with which Biddy — who with her woman a wit 
bad found mo out so soon — bad prepared him for it, made a deep 
impression on my mind. But whether Joo knew how poor I was, and 
how my great expectations had all dissolved, like our own marsh 
mists before the sun, I could not understand. 

Another thing in Joo that I could not understand when it first beran 
to develop itself, but which I soon arrived at a sorrorrful compre- 
bonsion oi, was this: As I became stronger and better, Joo becan.o 
a littlo less cosy with mo. In my weakness and entire dependenco 





» soothing hand), I hope I am a littlo worthier of yon than I was — 
not mnoh, bnt a little. And, Biddy, it shaU rest with yon to say 
whether I shall work at the forge with Joe, or whether I shall try for 
any diSerent oocnpation down in this country, or whether we shall 
go away to a distant place where an opportunity awaits me which 1 
set aside when it was offered, until I knew yonr answer. And now, 
dear Biddy, if yon can tell me that you will go through the world 
with me, you will surely make it a better world for me, and me a 
better man for it, and I will try hard to make it a better world for 
yon.” 

Snob was my purpose. After three days more of recovery, I went 
down to the old place, to put it in execution. And how I sped in it, 
is all 1 have left to tell. 


CttAPXEB 64 

The tidings of my lugh fortunes having had a heavy fall, had got 
down to my native place and its neighbourhood, before I got 
there. I found the Blue Boar in possession of the intelligence, and I 
found that it made a great change in the Boar’s demeanour. Whereas 
the Boar had cultivate my good opinion with warm assiduity when 
I was coming Into property, the !]^ar was exceedingly cool on the 
subject now that I was going out of property. 

It was evening when I arrived, much fatigued by the journey I had 
BO often made so easily. The Boar could not put mo into my usual 
bedroom, which was engaged (probably by some one who had ex- 
pectations), and could only assign me a very indifferent chamber 
among the pigeons end post-chaises up the yard. But, I had as sound 
a sleep in that lodging as in the most superior accommodation the 
Boar could have given me, and the quality of my dreams was about 
tho same as in the best bedroom. 

Early in the morning while my breakfast was getting ready, I 
strolled round by Satis House. There were printed bills on the gate 
and on bits of carpet hanging out of the windows, announcing a sale 
by auction of tho Household Furniture and Effects, next week. The 
House itself was to be sold as old building materials and pulled down. 
XiOT 1 was marked in whitewashed knock-knee letters on tho brew- 
house; Lot 2 on that part of the main building which had been so 
long shut up. Other lots were marked off on other parts of the 
structure, and the ivy had been tom down to make room for tho 
insoriptions, and much of it trailed low in the dust and was withered 
already. Stepping in for a moment at the open gate and looking 
around me with the unoomfortablo air of a stranger who had no 
business chore, I saw the auctioneer’s clerk walking on tho casks and 
telling them off for the information of a cataloguo compiler, pen in 
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"Wo have had a time togotbcr, Joe, that I can norcr forr^t, The^ 
wore days once, I know, that I did for a while forgot; hot I now 
shall forgot these.” 

"Pip,” said Joe, appearing a little hurried and troubled, “there hru 
been lorto. And, dear sir, what have been betwixt ns— have b~jn," 

At night, when I had gone to bed, Joe came into mv room, rjs he 
had done all through my recovery. He asked mo if TfeU sure that 
I was as well as in the momingl 

"Yes, dear Joe, quite.” 

“And are always a getting stronger, old chap!” 

“Yc 6, dear Joe, steely.” 

Joe patted the coverlet on my shoulder with hia great good hand, 
and said, in what I thought a husky voice, “Good-nigbtl” 

When I got up in the morning, refreshed and stronger yet, I was 
full of my resolution to tell Joe all, without delay. I would tell liitn 
boforo breakfast. I would dress at once and go to his room and 
surprise him; for, it was the first day I bad boon up early. I went 
to his room, and ho was not there. Not only was ho not there, bat 
his box was gone. 

I hurried then to the breakfast-table, and on it found a letter, Tbwo 
wore its brief contents. 

"Not wishful to intrude I have departured fur you ore well again 
dour Pip and will do bettor without 

"Jo. 

"P.S, Ever the best of friends.” 

Enolosod in the letter, was a receipt for the debt and costs on which 
I bod boon arrested. Down to that moment I bad vainly suppwKjd 
that my creditor hod withdrawn or suspended prooeedings until I 
should bo quit© rcoovorod. I hod never droamod of Joe’s having paid 
the money; but, Joe hod paid it, and the receipt was in hU name- 

What remained for me now, but to follow him to the dear old forge, 
and there to havo out my disclosure to him, and my penitent 
remonstrance with him, and there to roliovo my mind and heart ox 
that reserved Secondly, which had begun as a vague something hngc.- 
ing in my thoughts, and had formed into a settled purpowf 

The purpose was, that I would go to Biddy, that I .ff;: 

her how humbled and repentant I came back, that I woa • 

how I bad lost all I onco hoped for, ^at I would ”7 

old confidences in my first unhappy time. fcf,art. 

"Biddy, I think you onco liked roe veiy well, . 

oven while it strayed away from you, was qm ^ 

you than it ever has been etneo. If yon 

onco more, if you can toko mo with forrirca* child (and indr«i 

on my head, if you can receive mo uko hialu.ns voice and 

I am as sony, Biddy, and havo as much need oi » n - 
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Btimiloted by tho ’olesomo nonrishment of yoar forefathers. And yet,” 
Baid Pumblechook, taming to the landlord and vaitor, and pointing 
me out at arm’s length, “this is him as I ever sported -with in Ws days 
of happy infancy! Tell mo not it cannot be; I tell you this is hixnl” 

A low murmur from the two replied. The waiter appeared to be 
particularly a0eoted. 

“This is him,” said Pumbleohook, “aa I have rode in rny ehay-cart 
This is him aa I have seen brought up by hand. This is him untoe 
the sister of which I was uncle by marriage, as her name was Georgians 
M’ria from her own mother, lot him deny it if ho can!” 

Tho waiter seemed convinced that I could not deny it, and that it 
gave the case a black look. 

“Young man,” said Pumbleohook, screwing his head at mo in the 
old fashion, “yon air a-going to Joseph. What does it matter to me, 
yon ask me, whore you air a-goingT I say to yon, Sir, you air a-going 
to Joseph.” 

The waiter coughed, aa if he modestly invited me to get over that. 

“Now,” said Pumbleohook, and all this with a most exasperating 
air of saying in tho cause of virtue what was perfectly convincing 
and conclusive, “I will toil you what to say to Joseph. Here is 
Squires of the Boar present, known and respected in this town, and 
here is William, which his father’s name waa Potkins if I do not deceive 
myself.” 

“Yon do not, sir,” said William. 

“In their presence,” pursued Pumbleohook, ‘T will tell yon, young 
man, what to say to Joseph. Says yon, ‘Joseph, I have this day seen 
my earliest benefactor and tho founder of my fortun’s. I will name 
no names, Joseph, but so they are pleased to call him up-town, and 
I have seen that man.’ " 

“I swear I don’t see him here,” said I. 

“Say that likewise,” retorted Pnmbicchook. "Say yon said that, 
and oven Joseph wiU probably betray surprise.” 

“There you quite mistake him,” said I. “I know better.” 

“Says yon,” Pumblechook went on, “ ‘Joseph, I have seen that 
man, and that man beam you no malice and bears me no malice. He 
knows yonr oharacter, Joseph, and ia well acquainted with your ptg- 
headedness and ignorance; and he knows my character, Joseph, and 
he knows my want of gratitoodo. Yes, Joseph,’ says you,” here 
Pumblechook shook his head and hand at me, “ ‘bo knows my total 
deficiency of common human gratitoodo. Be knows it, Joseph, aa 
none can. You do not know it, Joseph, having no call to know it, but 
that man do.’ ” 

Windy donkey as ho was, it roaliy amazed mo that he could have 
the face to talk thus to mine. 

Says yon, ‘Joseph, ho gave mo a little message, which I will now 
repeat. It was, that in my being brought low, he saw the finger of 
Providence. He knowed that finger when he saw it, Joseph, and he 
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hand, who made a temporary desk of tho whcolcd chair I had *o often 
poshed along to tho tuno of Old C3ojn. 

When I got back to my breakfast in tho Boar’s oofToo-room, I 
found Mr. PomblochooR conversing with the landlord. Mr. Pomblo- 
ohook (not improved in appearance by his late nocturnal adventure) 
was waiting for mo, and addressed mo in tho following terras, 

“Young man, I am sorry to see yon brought low. But wliat else 
could bo expected 1 what el^ could bo expected 1” 

As ho extended big hand with a magnifioontly forgiving nir, and as 
I was broken by illness and unfit to quarrel, I took it. 

“William,” said Mr. Pumblechook to tho waiter, “put a mnflin on 
table. And has it come to this! Has it come to thisl” 

I frowningly sat down to my broakfast. Air. Pumblechook stood 
over mo and poured out my tea — before I oould touch tho teapot — 
with tho air of o bonofactor who was resolved to bo true to the last. 

“William,” said Mr, Pumblechook, mournfully, “put tho salt on. 
La happier times,” addressing me, “I think you took sugarf And did 
you t^o milk? Yon did. Sugar and milk, William, bring a water- 
cress.” 

“Thank you,” said I, shortly, “but I don’t oat watorcrcssos." 

“Yon don’t cat ’em,” rotomod Air. Pumblechook, sighing and 
nodding his hood soveral times, as if ho might have eipoclod that, 
and 08 if abstinonco from watercress wore consistent with my down- 
fall. “True. Tho simple fruits of tho earth. No. You needn’t bring 
any, William.” 

I wont on with my breakfast, and Mr, Pumblochook oontlnocd to 
stand over mo, staring fishily and breathing noisily, ns ho always did. 

“Little more than skin and bonol” mused Air. Pumblechook, aloud- 
"And yot when ho went away from boro (I may say with my blessing), 
and I spread afore him my humblo store, like the Bee, ho was ns plump 
as a Poach 1” 

This reminded me of tho wonderful difieronoo between tho servile 
manner in which ho hod offorod his hand in my now prosperity, 
Saying, “May I?” and tho ostcatatioug olomonoy with which ho had 
jnst now exhibited tho samo fat five fingers. 

“Hahl” bo wont on, banding mo tho broad-and-buttcr, ‘And sir 
you a-going to Joseph?” , j 

“In Heaven’s name,” said I, firing in spite of myself, Vhat does 
It matter to you whore I am going? Leave that teapot alone.” 

It was tho worst course I oould have taken, because it gave Pumble- 
ohook tho opportum'ty ho wanted. . , , 

“Yce, young man,” said ho, releasing tho handle of the article in 
question, retiring a stop or two from my table, and speaking for the 
Mhoof of tho landlord and waiter at tho door, “I trill leave that rea][wt 
alone. You are right, young man. For once, you are right. I forgit 
myself when I take such on interest in your brealdast, ns to wish yo^r 
frame, oxhausted by the debilitating eCecta of prodigygality, to be 
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saw it plain. It pinted out this •writing, Joseph. Jleunrd of ir.mii. 
(code to earliest benefactor, and founder of foriun'e. But that ra&n 
said that ho did not repent of what ho had done, Joseph. Not at alL 
It was right to do it, it was land to do it, it was benevolent to do iL 
and ho would do it again.’ ” 

“It’s a pity,” said I, scornfully, ea I finished my interrupted break, 
fast, ‘‘that the man did not say what ho had done and would do 
again.” 

‘‘Squires of tho Boarl” Pumblechoolr was now addressing the land- 
lord, “and William 1 I have no objections to your mentioning, either 
up-town or down-town, if such should bo your wishes, that it was 
right to do it, land to do it, benevolent to do it, and that I would 
do it again.” 

With those words tho Impostor shook them both by tho hand, %vith 
an air, and left tho house; leaving me much morn n.stonisbcd than 
delighted by tho virtues of that somo indefinito “it” I was not long 
after him in leaving tho house too, and when I went dowu tho High 
Street I saw him holding forth (no doubt to tho same ofFect) at his 
shop door to a select group, who honoured me with very unfavourable 
glances as I passed on the opposite side of tho way. 

But, it was only tho pleasanter to turn to Biddy and to Joe, whose 
great forbearance shone more brightly than before, if that could be, 
contrasted with this brazen pretender. I wont towards them slowly, 
for my limbs were weak, but with a sense of increasing relief ns I drew 
nearer to them, and a sense of lea'ring arrogance and untruthfulncss 
further and further behind. 

Tho Juno weather was delicious. Tho sky was blue, tho larks were 
soaring high over the green com, I thought all that countryside more 
beautiful and peaceful by far than I had over knorm it to bo yot. 
Many pleasant pictures of tho life that I would lead there, and of tho 
change for tho better that would com© over my character when I had 
a guiding spirit at my side whose simple faith and clear homo-wisdom 
I hod proved, beguiled my way. They awakened a fonder emotion 
in mo; for, my heart was softened by my return, and such a change 
had come to pass, that I felt like one who was toiling homo barefoot 
from distant travel, and whoso wanderings hod lasted many years. 

Tho sohoolhouso where Biddy was mistress, I bod never seen; but, 
tho little roundabout lane by which I entered the ■village for quietness’ 
sake, took me past it. I was disappointed to find that tho day was a 
holiday; no children were there, and Biddy’s house was closed. Somo 
hopeful notion of seeing her, busily engaged in her daily duties, before 
she saw mo, hod been in my mind and was defeated. 

But, tho forgo was a very short distance off, and I went^ towards it 
under tho sweet green limes, listening for tho clmk of Joe’s hammen 
Bong after I ought to have heard it, and long after I had fancJM I 
heard it and found it but a fancy, all was still. Tho limes were mere 
and tho white thorns wore there, and tho chestnut-treca were there, 
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he must ten it. oo, ue told it, and Herbert was ns much moved ns 
amazed, and the dear fellow and I wore not the woree friends for the 
long concealment. I must not leave it to be supposed that we were 
ever- a great House, or that we made mints of money. We were not 
in a grand way of business, but wo had a good name, and worked 
for our profits, and did very well. We owed so much to Herbert’s ever 
cheerful industry and readiness, that I often wondered how I had 
conceived that old idea of his inaptitude, until I was one day en- 
lightened by the roflootion, that perhaps the inaptitude had never 
been in him at aU, but had been in mo. 


CHAPTER 65 

Foe eleven years I had not scon Joe nor Biddy with my bodily 
eyes — though they had both been often before my fancy in the 
East — when, upon an evening in December, an hour or two after dark, 
I laid my hand softly on the latch of the old kitchen door. I tonohed 
it 80 softly that I was not hoard, and I looked in nnseen. There, 
smoking his pipe in the old place by the kitchen firelight, as halo and 
as strong as ever, though a little grey, sat Joe; and there, fenced into 
the corner with Joe’s leg, and sitting on my own little stool looking 
at the fire, was 1 again! 

“We giv’ him the name of Pip for your sake, dear old chap,” said 
Joe, delighted when I took another stool by the child’s side (bnt I 
did not rumple his hair), “and we hoped ho might grow a little bit 
like you, and we think he do.” 

I thought BO too, aad I took him out for a walk nest morning, and 
we talked immensely, understanding one another to perfection. And 
I took him down to the churchyard, and set him on a certain tomb- 
stone there, and he showed mo from that elevation which stone was 
sacred to the memory of Philip Pirrip, late of this Parish, and Also 
Georgians, Wife of the Above. 

“Biddy,” said I, when I talked with her after dinner, as her little 
girl lay sleeping in her lap, “yon must give Pip to me, one of these 
days; or lend him, at all events.” 

“No, no,” said Biddy, gently. “You must marry.” 

“So Herbert and Clara say, but I don’t think I shall, Biddy. I 
have so settled down in their homo, that it’s not at all likely, I am 
already quite an old bachelor.” 

Biddy looked down at her child, and put its little hand to her lips, 
Md_ then put the good matronly hand with which she had tonohed 
it, into mine. There was something in the action and in the light 
pressure of Biddy’s wedding-ring, that had a very pretty eloonenoe 
in it. 
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for all yon have dono for me, and all I hare 6o ill repaid! And when 
I say that I am going away within the bonr, for 1 am soon going 
abroad, and that I shall never rest nntil I have worked for the roon^ 
with which you have kept mo out of prison, and have sent it to yo^ 
don’t think, dear Joe and Biddy, that if 1 could repay it a thousand 
times over, I suppose I could canoe! a farthing of the debt I owe yon, 
or that I would do so if I could 1” 

They were both molted by these words, and both entreated mo to 
Bay no more. 

“But I must say more. Dear Joe, I hope you will have children to 
love, and that some little fellow will sit in this chimney comer of a 
winter night, who may remind you of another little fellow gone out 
of it for over. Don’t tell him, Joe, that I was thankless; don’t tell 
him, Biddy, that I was ungenerous and unjust; only tell him that I 
honoured you both, because you were both so good and tme, and that, 
as your child, I said it would be natural to him to grow up a much 
better man than I did.’’ 

“I ain’t a going,” said Joe, from behind his sleeve, “to toll him nothink 
o’ that natur, Pip. Nor Biddy ain’t. Nor yet no one ain’t.” 

"And now, though I know you have already dono it in your own 
kind hearts, pray tell me, both, that yon forgive mel Pray let me 
hear you say the words, that I may carry the sound of them sway 
with me, and then I shall be able to beUevo that you can trust mo, 
and think better of me, in the time to cornel” 

"Oh, dear old Pip, old chap,” said Joe. “God knows as I forgive 
yon, if I have anythink to forgive!” 

“AmenJ And God knows I dol” echoed Biddy. 

“Now let me go up and look at my old bttlo room, and rest there 
a few minutes by myself. And then when I have eaten and dmnk 
with you, go with mo as far as the finger-post, dear Joe and Biddy, 
before wo say good-bye!” 

I sold all I had, and put aside os much as I could, lor a composition 
with my creditors — who gave me amplo time to pay them in full 
and I went out and joined Herbert. Within a month, I had quitted 
England, and within two months I was clerk to Clcniker and Co., 
and within four months I assumed my first undivided responsibility. 
For, the beam across the parlour ceiling at Mill Pond Bank, bad then 
ceased to tremble under old Bill Barley’s growls and was at peao^ 
and Herbert hod gone away to marry Clara, and I was left in sol© 
charge of the Eastern Branch until he brought her back. 

Many a year went round, before I was a partner in the House; bn^ 
I lived happily with Herbert and his wife, and lived frugally, and 
paid my debts, and maintained a constant correspondence with Biddy 
and Joe. It was not until I became third in the Firm, that Clamker 
betrayed mo to Herbert; but, ho then declared that the eecrcl of 
Herbert’s partnership had been long enough upon hLs conscience', and 
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Wo Bftt doTO'oQ'a'beno'h.tbat was near, and I said, “After so many 
ycsTB, it iBBtrtngq that wo shduTd thnfl moot again, Eetella, hero where 
onr firet mccting-'waal Do yon often come baoki” 

' “rhkvo'novof, 'been hero sinoo.” 


Th'6 inboa'bogan.to rise, and I thonght of the placid look at the white 
coiling,’.whioh hiid ^ateed away. The moon began to rise, and I thonght 
of the pre^uro on my hand when I had spoken the last words be had 
hcard'On.earth. 

EeteBa was' the next to break the gilenoo that ensaed between na, 

“I have very often hoped and intended to oome back, but have 
boon prevented by many cironmstanocs. Poor, poor old plaoe!” 

^0 silvery mist woe tonohed with the first rays of the moonlight 
and the same rays tonohed the tears that dropped from her eyes. Not 
knowing that I saw them, and setting hctsoll to got the better of them, 
she said qniotly; — 

“Wore you wondering os yon walked along, how it eame to be left 
In this oonditionl” 

“Yes, Eatollo.” 

“The ground belongs to me. It Is the only possession I have not 
relinquished. Everything else has gone from mo, little by little, but 
I hove kept thia It was the subject of the only determined resistanoo 
I mode in all the wrotehod years.” 

“Is it to bo bnllt on?” 


“At lost it is. I came hero to talro leave of It before its change. And 
yon,” she said, in o voice of touching intoreet to a wanderer, “yon 
live abroad still.” 

“Still.” 


“And do well, I am sure!” 

“I work pretty hard for n sufficient living, and therefore — ^Yee, I 
do wolll” 

“1 have often thonght of you,” said Eetella. 

“Have you?" 

“Of late, very often. There was a long hard time when I kept far 
from me, the remombranco of what I had thrown away when I was 
quite ignorant of its worth. But, since my dnty has not been inoom- 
patiblo with the admission of that romombrance, I have given it a 
place in my heart.” 

•You have always hold your place In my heart,” I answortyi. 

And wo wore silent again until she spoke. 

“1 little thought,” said Estella, “that I shonld take leave of yon fn 
taking leave of this spot. I am very glad to do so,” 

“Glad to part again, Estella? To mo, parting is a painful thing. To 
mo, the romombranoe of our last parting has been over mournful and 
painfal.” 

'"But yon said to mo,” rotumed Estella, very earnestly, ‘“God 
bless yon, God forgive youl’ And if you could say that to mo then, 
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“Dear Pip,” said Biddy, “}'on aro saro yoa don’t fn?t for brr!” 

"Oh no — I think not> Biddy.” 

"Tell me as an old friend. Have you quite forgotten her!” 

"My dear Biddy, I have forgotten nothing in my life that ever bad 
a foremost place there, and little that orer had any place there. But 
that poor dream, as I once used to call it, has ail gone %, Biddy, 
all gone by!” 

Nevertheless, I knew while I said those words, that I secretly in- 
tended to revisit the site of the old house that evening, alone, for her 
sake. Yes, even so. For Estella’s sake. 

I had heard of her os leading a most unhappy life, and as bring 
separated from her husband, who had used her with great cruelty, and 
who had become quite renowned as a compound of pride, avarice, 
brutality, and meaimess. And I had heard of the dc,ath of her huslvand, 
from an accident consequent on his ill-treatment of a horse. This 
release had befallen her some two years before; for anything I knew 
she was married again. 

The early dinner-hour at Joe’s loft mo abundance of time, without 
harrying my talk with Biddy, to walk over to tho old spot iHriore dark. 
But, what with loitering on tho way, to look at old objects and tc 
think of old times, the day had quite declined when I c.ame to tho 
place. 

There was no house now, no brewery, no building whatever left, 
but the wall of the old garden. Tho cleared space had been enclosed 
with a rough fence, and looking over it, I saw that some of the old 
ivy had struck root anew, and was growing green on low quiet mounds 
of rein. A gate in the fence standing ajar, I pushed it open, and went 
in. 

A cold silvery im’st had veiled the afternoon, and tho moon wjvs not 
yet up to scatter it. But, the stars wore shining beyond the mist, and 
tho ihoon was ooim'og, and tho ovoning was not dark. I could trace 
out where every part of tho old house hud boon, and whore the breuTrj’ 
had boon, and where the gates, and whoro tho casks. I had done so, 
and was looking along the desolate garden-walk, when I l>eheKl a 
solitary figure in it. 

The figure showed itself aware of mo as I advanced. It had I'cen 
moving towards me, but it stood still. As I drew nearer, I saw It to Ik* 
tho figure of a woman. As I drew noaror yot, it was about to turn 
away, when it stopped, and let mo como up with if. Then, it faltered 
as if much surprised, and uttered my namo, and I cried oulr — 

1‘Estollal” 

T am greatly changed. I wonder you know mo.” 

^0 freshness of hor beauty was indeed gone, but ita Itulworibable 
majesty and its indesoribablo charm remained. Thoso attraotionn In 
it, I hod seen before; what I had novor soon boforo, was tho saddeufxl 
soltcncd light of tho onoo proud oyes; what I had novor foil Ijoforu, 
was tho friendly touch of tho onoo inscnsiblo hand. 
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yon will not hositat© to Bay that to mo now—nqw.-wheh fiimering h&a-. 
boon Btronger than all other teaching, and,has taught ;ijio/’tp under- ! 
stand what your heart used to be. I have beenlbent anlijBi^eh;- bpt — 
I hope — into a bettor shape. Bo as considerate and gq^.W ihe.aa'ybu 
wore, and toll me we are friends.” , 

“We are friends,” said I, rising and bending oym her, as she rose 
from the bench. . 


“And will continue friends apart,” said EstoUa. 

I took her hand in mine, and we went out of the , tinned place; 


and, as the morning mists had risen long ago when I 'first left the 
forge, BO the evening mists were rising now, and in all the broad expanse 
of tranquil light they showed to me, I saw no shadow of another parting 
from her. 



